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LONESOME HEIGHTS 


CHAPTER I 
A BIRTHDAY 


It was a wild country. ‘The grey-black front of 
Moorseats looked out across its homeland of intaken 
acres to the leagues of untamed moorland that hemmed 
it in. The sycamores behind the house were bending 
to the lash of the October gale, and a scud of russet 
leaves swept down into the red murk of the gloaming. 
The wind was mad to-night. It fluted down the chim- 
neys, blowing peat-smoke abroad till the house was full 
of a grey, acrid mist. It sang down the moor, recalling 
legends of the Ghostly Horseman galloping after 
phantom hounds in cry. There was turmoil and unrest, 
abroad. 

Upstairs, in the room above the porch, Holt’s wife 
lay in her travail, and the Squire himself strode up 
and down the hall below. He was more full of dread 
than a hale, fox-hunting man should be. He listened 
for the lightest footfall overhead, and strange fancies 
played through his brain—fancies stormy and way- 
ward as the gale out of doors. If he had lived to better 
purpose in the days before love of the wife upstairs 
took him once for all—if he had curbed his temper 
now and then during this year of wedlock—it might 
have been easier for her now. He had taken life at a 
gallop until to-day, had not halted for the self-question 
that finds a man soon or late. 
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Holt had lost his landmarks. Fear—cold, penetrat- 
ing fear—kept company with fiery loathing of his easy- 
going youth. He had not guessed that any man could. 
love any woman as he cared for the wife who had altered 
all his days. Two of his dogs were lying by the hearth, 
their noses pressed against muddy paws. In every line 

of their rough bodies they showed dejection absolute ; 

and the master, forgetting that they took their moods 
from his, saw ill-omen in their looks, He touched them 
roughly with his boot. 

““Get up, Rover! Shep, you fool, don’t lie whimpering 
there. The mistress will live—it stands to reason she 
couldn’t die. I was never thwarted yet, once I set my 
mind on a business.” 

The dogs got up, glanced at his face, and whined 
and fidgeted about the hall. Speech had little meaning 
to them, unless the master’s heart was in the words. 
From outside there came a fiercer gust of wind, a 
spatter of sharp rain, and Rover lifted up his head and 
howled. a 

Again Holt touched the brute roughly with his foot. 
It was unlike him; for he had a tender heart for dogs 
and horses. id 
' “Nay, now, you're taking it hard--taking it very 
hard,” said old Martha, halting on her way down the 
stair, She had nursed the master, thirty years before, 
and had privilege of speech. “‘ Women have been 
brought to, child-birth before our time, and will. be 
after.” 

“ Ay,” snapped Holt, “ but I want all other women 
out of sight and hearing—until I know. If she 
dies——” 

“ Now, there! Why should she die? ” 

“ Because the light goes out, if she goes. Martha, 
don’t stand fingering your apron. You're old and you . 
forget. You drive me mad.” 

_Martha could tame the master at usual times; but 
she knew now that the kingdom of her rule at Moor- 
seats was gone. With the woman’s gift of shifting to 
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new issues, she went down the passage, found wine and 
a glass, and brought them to him. . 

“ Just to hearten you, master,” she explained, pouring 

out a measure. ; 

“Ay, just to hearten me,” he mimicked, with the 

face of a savage and«a heart like a child’s who fears 
the dark. : 

She saw him put the untasted wine aside, and begin 

pacing up and down once more, his dogs watching 
every movement. ‘Ay, for sure,’’ she muttered as 
she went upstairs, ‘‘ they will take life too easy or too 
hard, the Holts. His father was like that before 
higma?? o= ‘ 
. He went out by and by. All this would be easier 
to bear, he fancied, with the wind against his face and 
the friendly moor about him. The dogs, for their part, 
were glad of the scamper; and so was Holt for awhile, 
The lands he loved stretched out before him—slope of 
the intake, red-gold of brackens on the moors beyond 
—dusk-purple of Silver Hill, its round head lifted to 
the gloaming. With a sudden yelp Rover dashed over 
the sunk-fence into the pasture field beyond. There 
was a cry, shrill and poignant as a child’s, and the dog 
returned with its burden. 

“Good lad! Eh, good lad,” laughed Holt, swinging 
the hare lightly in one hand to test its weight. ‘‘ Thou’rt 
quick at the uptake, Rover.” 

Then he wearied of it all. The moor and its restless 
winds might call, as of old, hares might be tempted by 
the clumps of parsley scattered here and there about 
the pastures; but indoors claimed him now. 

Martha was coming down the stair as he went in—a 
gust of cold rain following him. 

“‘ How is she, Martha? ’’ he asked. 

“How is she? As pleased as never was, ahd 
a-crooning, like—same as a bairn wi’ a new dollie. 
But, there! ‘Tis little you’re heeding, master. Plump 
hares and fly-by-night scampers, are all you Holts 
think of.” 
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“Tl run up bad see her.” 

“ Nay, but you willun’t—not till I bid ye go. Women 
are masterful at these times, and men—why, poor 
feckless bodies, they must just rest quiet and hold their 
whisht.” 

The master felt small of stature, somehow. “Is it— 
is it a boy?” he asked. 

An odd smile played round Martha’s firm, capable 
mouth. Hard service to a wilful race, rough contact 
with the give-and-take of life, had never killed the 
humour in her—the humour that bubbled up from 
some deep, unfailing spring. 

‘Oh, it’s an heir you wanted. A girl could come 
later, you said; I heard you say it to the mistress, 
once when you fancied yourselves alone—and I thought 
it vastly like you. As a lad, you must always have 
the thing you wanted, just that minute.” 

wast aboy fh snapped Holt. 

“ Well, it is—and more. ; 

a Martha, you're older than I thought. Your wits 
are going.” 

“T hadn’t guessed as much. It never rains but it 
pours whenever a Holt sets his mind on a matter. 
There’s an heir, safe enough—and a young brother, 
born a half-hour later. You've two strings to your 
bow, master.” 

When, later, Holt went upstairs, his glance sought 
only for his wife. She was lying there, pale and happy, 
a great awe and wonder in her eyes. He came to the 
bedside, clumsy and diffident as a school-boy; and 
something broke at his heart—something that had 
hindered its beats till now—and he said so little, and 
so much, She knew herself crowned and haloed— 
strength of his strength, and mother of his dreams come 
true, 

“Oh, my dear,” she said, and closed her eyes again. 

Downstairs, Martha was enjoying one of those 
crowded hours that come seldom to the heati-folk. 
Neighbours dropped in, singly and in twos and threes, 
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till.the ample en aoe was crowded ; for news of 
birth or death spread fast about this scattered hamlet 
of the moors. The master, knowing how it would be, 
had sent in liquor—ale of yester-year’s October for the 
men, and for the women rum—rum that disguised its 
potency under cover of a brown tea-pot. 

_ Martha, as she sat at the board, surrounded by spiced 
cake and cheese, apple pasties and what not, was full 
of chatter and importance. 

“ Ay, she came through it grandly. But then, she 
would. She’s not one to whimper, though the master 
did bring her hereto from foreign parts.” 

““She came fro’ Derbyshire, they say, or one o’ those 
outlandish countries? Well, I never held with foreigner 
weddings, but Master might have done worse, he might. 
And twins, you say?” 

S Like as peas in a pod—bonnie and firm, too, the 
‘pair o’ them—not a mark on ’em anywhere. And 
the mistress could scarce speak above a whisper, but 
she lifted her blue een, and ‘ Martha,’ she says, ‘he 
wanted an heir so much. He'll be satisfied now.’ And 
she laughed—low, as ye might say, like a church bell 
ringing from a mile away.” 

Jane o’ Becket’s straightened her black bonnet. Her 
seventy years had shrivelled her face and the lips that, 
even in her hey-day, had never been ripe with charity. 
“ As for laughing at-such a time, I’ve my own notions, 
though I’m not one to speak agen my betters. What 
would she have done, poor lamb, if she’d died that 
minute, and gone laughing into Kingdom Come?” 

“Tt was the right sort o’ laugh; and she’d have 
been safer there than here. I reckon there’s no room 
for sour tongues up yonder, Jane. Eh, woman, put 
another drop from the little brown ‘pot into your tea, 
and it’ll warm your outlook for ye.’ 

“Well, I seldom do it, save when there’s a wedding, 
or a christening, or summat o’ the sort—and, after all, 
it comes out of a teapot. If ’twere out of a black bottle, 
now, I couldn’t shame to, look at spirits.” 

AZ 
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She emptied the last of the rum—a liberal last—and 
Martha took the pot into the dairy. It was part of the 
ritual of the feast that it should be filled in secrecy, 
and brought back with a display of innocence that 
deceived no man or woman in the company. 

The men, for their part, were thriving on the October 
ale and cake-and-cheese. An air of jollity and detach- 
ment from the routine of life spread slowly through 
the company; and into the middle of it all stepped the 
master—big, dominant, a fine fire in his eyes. 

‘Drink to the mistress, friends, and the two lile 
lads. Martha, fill me a mug. We shall never have a 
better toast.’ 

They rose at him. He had not guessed till now how 
deep he stood in the liking of his neighbours. All his 
dreams, and all his present wealth and happiness, 
seemed gathered into his hands to-night. 

When he had left them, Martha stirred the peats, 
and threw an apronful of fir-cones into the red glow. 

“Now draw up, neighbour-folk,’’ she said, as the 
cones hissed and steamed. before they roared into a 
blaze. 

“Ay,” said Benjamin Wood, “and we'll talk o’ 
boggarts, I reckon—I always did like talk o’ ghosties, 
with ees wind roaring out o’ doors and a snug hearth 
to sit by.” 

““Thee see a ghost?” said Jane tartly. “ Thou’rt 
too thick i’ the build, Benjamin—too fond of ale and 
victuals—to see any such slim-going cattle,” 

““T never said ’'d seen one, Jane. But I like to listen 
to them as have—it gives a fearful sort o’ tickling to a 
body’s marrow.” 

None seemed ready to be the first teller of a tale, 
and the silence grew so burdensome that at last Ben- 
jamin laughed in a shamefaced way. ‘“ Well, I never 
saw but one, and I’ve never spoken of it to nobody 
till now; and happen I was dreaming. But if ye want 
to hear what chanced up Haggarty Rise—then, Martha, 
darned if my mug isn’t dry as Jenny’s Burn when 
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last year’s drought ate up all save the stones at 
bottom,” ; 

“ Thou’rt droughty every week or so,’”’ said Martha. 
“Whenever a woman comes wanting to borrow a 
bow], and I ask what size she’s needing, ‘ Oh, near as 
wide as Benjamin’s throat,’ says she; and I go and 
fetch my biggest.” 

“ Some are dry by nature.” Ben Wood was too big 
and hale to resent the roar of laughter that went up. 


_“ Thank ye, Martha. When I’ve set lips into all this 


froth on top of honest ale, I’ll tell ye what I saw on 
Haggarty Rise.” 

There was a clatter of feet outside, a sob and fury 
of the wind that drove across the threshold with the 
incoming guest. 

“Ah, thee, lad Robbie,” said Martha, a motherly 
warmth in her greeting. ‘Come in to the fire, and 
drink to the twins that will be roaring upstairs by and 
by, worse than any wind.” 

Robbie, as he shook the rain from his jacket, stood 
like an elf of the storm, blown in from nowhere. He 
had the face of a man—a face lined with toil and suffer- 
ing and patience—and the stature of a child. His 
back was humped, his chest receding; but his grey 
eyes, glistening through the wet that ran from his rough 
mop of hair, weré luminous, deep-set and steadfast. 

“So there’s twins? ’”’ he asked, an odd note in his 
voice. ‘ Well, the Master might have had worse luck 
—and he might have had better. It’s not for me to 
say.” t 

There was something so still and dispassionate about 
him—as of one who glanced backward at a sorrow 
overcome but still remembered——that they felt a 
moment’s superstitious awe. To be sure, he was a 
cripple, and these notoriously had the gift of Sight in 


- compensation for their weakness. 


Robbie only shook himself again—the rain making 
little pools about his feet—-and asked for ale. “I’m 
wet on this side o’ my skin,” he said, with his dry turn 
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of humour; “it stands to reason, folk, that I’d best 
get wet inside as weli—and no quarrel then *twixt the — 
innards and the outwards of a man.” ’ 

—_ ‘ We were talking 0’ ghosts when ye came in, Robbie, 
and Benjamin here had some prime tale to tell us.”’, 

“ Nay, not so much of a tale, Martha.” Wood, once 
primed to the story, had been impatient of the hunch- 
back’s entry. ‘It was nobbut this way, like. There 
came a kitling storm one day o’ December—years 
back, it was—and I said to myself, ‘ Benjamin,’ says I, _ 
‘kitling storms grow fast to wild-cat storms, and ye’d 
best be getting your ewes down from the moors.’ I 
always liked to be ahead of wild weather; so the next 
day I tramped with my dog Shep up to Lonesome Heights. 
I found no ewes there; and we went in search, me and 
Shep, till/ we found ourselves fair i’ the middle of the © 
Black Boglands. There’d been a frost overnight, that 
‘had firmed the ground under-foot; and the sun was 
shining out of a blue sky; and there was nought to be 
frightened about. But Shep stood still on a sudden, 
and his hair fair bristled; then he carne and whimpered 
round my legs.” 

“Well?” asked Martha. 

“Well, ye may laugh—that’s just as ye please— 
but I’m a Christian man, and tell as few lies as may be. 
It was bright sun; and I looked over Black Bogs, to 
learn what ailed poor Shep, and I saw iS 

“Oh, lad, get on wi’ thy tale! Keeping our wits 
playing cat’s cradle, while you go burying your lips in 
a pewter mug.” 

“Why, then, if ye will have it, I saw a flock 0’ sheep 
come over the Bog. The sun was in their fleeces, till 
they shone like golden clouds. And an old, ancient 
shepherd followed; and he had a dog with him,” 

‘ Naught so much i’ that,” said Jane sourly. 

“Happen not; but it puzzled me then, and it’s 
puzzled me ever since. ‘ Thou’rt an oldish chap to 
be following sheep on these wild heights,’ I says to 
the shepherd. And he said nowt—never so much as 
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ye stop and say nowt at all, 
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turned his head round, His dog didn’t turn, either; 


and I noticed Shep stayed where I’d left him, though 
he's keen to rub noses or fight with one of his own 


“ Thou'rt making me shiver, now,” protested Martha, 
“T's not what ye say, Benjamin, but the times when 


, 


“1 stopped and said little that morn, J warrant, after 
I'd bent to th’ owd shepherd’s ear-—thinking he was 
deaf—and asked again what he was doing up on Black 
Bog Heights. Vor he turned his face, he did, and his 
breath came colder than any frost I’ve known, and he 
just went forrard-like, saying never a word,” 

“ And that was the end of it?” asked Jane, with her 
thin-lipped sneer, 

‘ie cl, it wasn’t, I was so skeery that I whistled 
to Shep, and startled the snod cur-dog out of his own 
fright. ‘Round ’em up, Shep,’ said I, with another 
whistle. And he tried his He to round ’em, but 
they paid no sort of héed. So then I sent him fair at 
them,” 

“October ale plays pranks with a man, ’twould 
seem,” gaid Jane, ‘ For my part, I seldom taste aught 


but water and weak tea, It’s safer for the wits.’ 


“Ay,” said Martha; “ ye carry that look—I never 
saw sign of a drop o’ red human nature in ye, Jane. 
Take a sup more hots the lile, cosy teapot—and if it 
holds rum, there’s nobody the wiser.” 

“As I was saying,” persisted Ben, “I set Shep fair 
at ’em; and he went through yond flock o’ ewes—there 
mun have been six score or so—as moonlight goes 
through meadow-grass. He never stirred ’em. There 
was he, on the far side 0’ the flock; and sheep and dog 


and shepherd—why, they went forrard, till the wind 
seemed to take ’em. They went out, like a candle does 


when it’s snuffed, and me and Shep were left with the 
frozen bog and a blue sky o’erhead, and a queer sort 0’ 
cold that wasn’t of this world.’ 

“ That’s as my father told me the tale,” said Robbie 
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the hunchback, He was drying his clothes at the 
fire, and spoke from a cloud of steam,-that hid him 
like some oracle of old, “He knew that ancient 


shepherd when he was living—and he knew his ghost — 


when he saw him after death, He seldom spoke of it, 
but I mind sitting by the hearth one night, same as 
we're sitting now—I was a little lad at the time—and 
hearing him tell what he'd seen one day up on Lone- 
some Heights, I shivered away up to bed that night, 
fair proper,” 

‘ he why did the old shepherd walk? ” 

“Well, my father stepped up to his cottage the 
day before he died; and Shepherd Simon, lying abed 
with no power to stir hand or toot, could talk o° naught 
but some ewes of his that were up on the Heights. . 
‘He'd never failed in his duty, to his sheep in times o° 
snow, he said, and he kept trying to get up and put 
his breeches on, ready to go up the moor. Well, he 
died the next day, as T was saying; and it might be 
a week later that my father crossed by way 0° Black 
Bogs, and he saw just what Benjamin Wood saw—a 
flock 0’ ewes, and an old, ancient shepherd, and a dog— 
ghosts, every one o° them.” 


* But what sense or reason is there in ft? " demanded 


Jane, “ There's naught menseful or thrifty in a dead 
shepherd getting out of a cosy grave to shiver up on 
Lonesome Heights,” 

“ Sense or no sense,” said the hunchback placidly, 
“it’s not fer my poor wits to say. But my father saw 
what he saw; and Benjamin Wood saw the like, and 
othersome have telled the same tale. Seeing's believing, 
Jane, as ye said last year when ye found Farmer Roper 
Kissing Sam o’"Fletcher’s lass at the garden-gate.” 

Martha stirred the peats again, and threw on another 
lapful of pine-cones, The kitchen, clean as a new 
pin always, caught the dancing glow on every shelf af * 
pewter and on the whitewashed walls. The china dogs 
and canisters on the mantel captured warm gleams 
of light, and looked down on the company with the 


‘ 
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- kindliness of old remembrance. As the indoor warmth 


and cheer increased, and out of doors the wind raved 
down the moor in fierce gusts, the doubters of ghost 
tales grew to be half-believers, and story followed 
story, till even Jane admitted that “it was very 
pleasant-like to feel goose-creeps shivering up and down 
one. 

When they had ended, Robbie the hunchback— 
nearly dry by this time, but still hugging the fire— 
looked round at them all with a wise, impartial air. 
““ Seems to me, neighbours, that I’ve a queerer tale than 
any o’ yours.” 

‘Get forrard, Robbie lad.” 

“T will, if you'll let me. I could never bide to be 


* hurried. You'll remember I had a _ twin-brother— 


they called him Ephraim. He was a big, up-standing 
chap, and I was jealous of him; it seemed as if there 
wasn’t enough strength for the two of us, and he’d 
taken the bigger bite at the apple; but I liked him 
whenever he came, and I missed him whenever he went. 
They say a lad loves a lass i’ that way, but I know 
naught o’ that. I know that twins do.” 

With the odd temper that hunchbacks have, he 
resented another cheery invitation to “ get forrard”’ 
from Farmer Wood; but Martha restored him to good 
humour. 

“We all knew you were twins in deed, as well as in 
name, Robbie. Whenever Ephraim got too big in his 

ride,“and held his head as high as Pendle Hill, he would 
fall humble all of a sudden; and then we knew that you 
were ailing. Oh, ay, ye were brothers—marrow of one 
another’s marrow.” | 

“ He died in his prime, ye remember.” 

“ Ay,” said Benjamin. ‘He broke his back out 


hunting. I was riding just behind him.” 


“ Well, I fell asleep that winter’s morn, not knowing 
why. I was tired; but, then, I’m always tired and 
in some moil of pain, and that was nowt. I fell 4sleep, 
and I had the grandest dream o’ my life. I was sitting 
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a horse—me, neighbours, with my crooked legs and my 
crooked back—and I was galloping after a lile, red fox, 
and taking fences with the best of them. The riders © 
dropped behind, till only two of us were left. By the | 
_ Heart, it was a gradely dream, till I saw Ephraim ride at 
a high stone fence. His mare lit on top o’ the fence, 
and crumpled backward over him. When we got him 
from under, a spark o’ life flickered up to me from out 
the merry eyes I’d known. ‘ Robbie,’ says he, “ strength 
o my strength is going out. There'll be the bigger share 
for ye at long last. Bide, lad, and keep the mother and 
the younger bairns.’ ” 

“Ay, and then? ”’ asked Jane. 

“Why, I woke, and they came to tell me that 
Ephraim had broken his back out hunting. And I said 
I knew as much, and wanted to get apart with my 
sorrow; and they fell away from me, as if I had the 
plague. It was only the Sight I had—and that harms 
no man.” 

The wind grew wild and elfish as it battered at the 
window, then fell again, tired of its own fury; and a 
little cry came thinly through the silence. : 

“The Ghostly Huntsman rides our way,” said Ben- 
jamin, a muddle of old ale, and superstition, and dire 
panic in his face. 

Martha was on her feet, making her way without 
leave asked or granted to the door. ‘‘ Dreams can bide,” 
she snapped. “One or t’other 0’ those twins is crying 
—and only a daft midwife, who knows naught, to see 
to them.” 

“As for that,” said Robbie, “‘ twins had best begin 
as they mean to go on—crying and crying, and yelp o’ 
the wind fro’ the moor. I'll be getting home, neighbours, 
now my clothes are dry.” 
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CHAPTER II 
THE SILVER CORD 
Hott, always full of health and joy in life, was like 


a boy of twenty during the next days. His wife was 
given back to him; and, because great love breeds 


. wayward fears at these times, he could scarce believe 
‘it true. Little by little the wife gained strength. The 


October gales were over, and ripe sunlight stole the 
dew from russet brackens 0’ mornings, anid all the moor- 
land world was warm, and still, and happy. The babes 
were thriving; and Holt might be jealous of them later 
on, but for the present he saw only a magical, new light 
in the mother’s eyes. 

“You asked for an heir, Dick,” she said, one morning 
when he came to tell her that he had caught three fine 
trout and had seen a kingfisher. “ Well, I’ve given 
you two.” 

Her whimsical, quiet humour would not be denied. 
She was glad of his strength and nearness, though her 
glance wandered constantly to the sleeping babes. All 
her world was a place of joy and thanksgiving. 

“Tell them to grow up quickly, wife. Vil teach | 
them the way of rod and gun—and how to find a hare 
when there’s snow on the uplands—and where the 
woodcock are.” : 

“Give them to me for my little while, Dick,” she 
asked, with the same brave humour. ‘‘ They’re babes 
at my breast as yet.” 

October moved with gentle feet about the uplands, 
painting a coppice here and there with deeper and 
more lavish colours, and burnishing them before it 


__passed on to tint some wayside hedgerow. Holt 


watched it all, as he went with rod or gun about the 
uplands; and fatherhood had given. him a new, sur- 
prising gift of vision. He could train his babes later 
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on, and put the torch of the Holt pride into their hands 
—could die, when his time came, as pleasantly as this 
autumn that made progress toward the winter, He was 
too breezy and open-air a man to put long thoughts 
into words; but the heart has a speech of its own. 

He went about his lands like a king whose royalty 
‘sat well on him. It was not much he could do for his 
wife; but, if he thought that grayling would tempt her 
a RES pheasant, or the plump breast of a partridge 

re brought his spoil to Moorseats. And one day his . 
wife gained strength so gallantly that she was allowed 
to come downstairs; and she laughed as her goodman 
was clumsy with the rugs he spread about her. 

“Tm not weak at all,” she said. “ Men are rough, 
and do not know—oh, just the wonder and the glory of 
it. The bairns are life of our life, Dick.” 

** Oh, I know, wife.” 

Something tugged at the man’s heart. Life of their 
life together—the meaning and the triumph of it—it 
was all so clear. Tenderness, strength, hope for the 
lands that would need a master when his own time 
came to leave thenr—he was bewildered by the storm 
of feeling that had come to break up the easy days. 

As the weeks passed forward, he was bewildered, 
too, by the crowd of womenfolk who seemed to haunt 
his good house of Moorseats, and by the crying of the 
babes at constant intervals, He did not seem to be 
needed anywhere within the four walls of his house; 
but November was kindly with the uplands, and his 
gun, his dog, and he were three friends who did not 
weary of their comradeship. 

To Holt it was a fine, astonishing adventure, this 
birth-time; and, as the years went on, the wonder of 
it did not stale, but grew with the lads’ growing height. 
He was paying his debt to the long line of Holts. His 
own strength flourished and was glad awhile, like 
summer's leafage on the age-old sycamores about his 
house; but-the roots of his gladness were buried deep 
in ancient soil. He had not one son only, but two; 
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unlikely both of them would fail to carry 

on the name. ; 

As for his wife, she had cared for Holt, with modesty 
‘and great decorum, until the babes came _blundering 
into this wind-driven moorland. Then she thought 
only of the boys; and Holt, year by year, saw the gulf 
widen between himself and the mate he had chosen once 
- for all. He was not a man to care twice for a woman; 
so pride grew chilly round him, and all his world was 
centred on the boys. He taught them how to climb the 
hills, when at five their limbs grew sturdy—taught them — 
later on the way of rod and gun, and courage when they 
were lost in sleety mist and had to pick their way down 
to the warm hearth of Moorseats. 

And constantly his wife found a growing heartache. 
The lads were bone of her bone, flesh of her flesh; and 
they were going from her. They forgot her, until they 
came home, tired with their scampers, and needed her 
gentle ministry o’ nights. She grew wayward and alone, 
as women do who forget their goodman when the children 
come; and Holt was too proud to tell her that, in a 
man’s way, he cared for her beyond intrusion of these 
growing babes. To him, the wife came first and fore- 
most; he loved her with a deep and silent caring, and 
loved all the more because she had given him two con- 
querors of the days to come. She did not understand 
all this; and each reticence, each withdrawal, deepened 
the gulf between them, till they grew to be comrades 
instead of lovers who should have widened out their 
honeymoon into the free spaces of eternity. | 

By quiet consent, they centred their lives on the 
growing lads; and now and then, by way of holiday, 
they went riding out together in Holt’s high-wheeled 
gig, with one or other of his mettled horses in the shafts. 
And the country-folk—who are quick to note all changes 
of the weather—said to each other that Holt drove 
more heedlessly than in old days, though they had 
thought the feat impossible. They noted, too, that , 
Holt’s wife was afraid no longer of her good man’s” 
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recklessness, but sat beside him with a quiet, indifferent 
trust, as they skirted a corner here, or missed a wayside 
boulder there, by some astounding gift of luck. 

The neighbours, with a vision that grew clearer year 
by year, watched another happening in their midst; 
and they admitted grudgingly that Robbie the Hunch- 
back knew something of the other worldly bond that 
linked twins together with a cord unbreakable, To the 
babes’ mother it had been plain from the first month 
of their new-found, noisy life. The boys were well 
together, or ill together; and, as the years went on, the 
sympathy between them grew deeper and more sure. 

Luke Ward, the carpenter of the scattered hamlet 
that lay below Moorseats, talked of the matter one 
summer's evening with Robbie, as they met on the | 
little, ferny bridge that spanned Cringle Beck just in 
front of his joiner’s shop. 

“T had the Squire's laddie into my workshop not an 
hour ago,” said Luke. “He wanted a penn’erth 0’ 
nails; and he got the nails, but I told him I never took 
pennies on a Friday. So he said he'd leave it on the 
window-sill outside, and I could find it there to-morrow, 
They're proud, the Holts—pay their debts to the minute 
~—whenever they've the money—and take no denial, 
As if I didn’t love the lad, and wanted to give hima 
handful of nails. I'd never have missed them.” 

“Pride?” said Robbie, with a twitching of his queer, 
misshapen face, “Ay, the Holts have plenty— but 
I’ve more by half.” 

He grew silent, as his glance roved up-stream, and 
over the tree-tops, and up to the crimson gloaming of 
the moors, And Luke said nothing, for he knew this 
mood of Robbie's. 

“ Pride?’ broke out the little man. “It's all that 
guides me straight through a world I never asked te be 
born into. I wonder, Luke, if you ever think that T 
see the same world as you? ”’ ; 

“You glimpse a farther one at times, laddie.” 

“ Ay, but Cringle Beck--and the strong farmermen 
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that ride to ewe-tending, or hunting, or drinking of old. 

ale—and the sturdy moors—I see them just’ as you do, 

Luke—as my father saw them—but my body shares 

no part in all the frolic. And between you forthright 

men and me I put my pride. It would never do to die 
for shame of an ill-shapen body.” 

__ Luke had a quiet and charitable heart, at peace with 
the pleasant dale that had given him the work and ease 
he loved. He had, too, some wayward vein of the 
poetry that came to him day-long from the stream that 
sang, and played, and gurgled, just below his workshop 
and the ferny bridge. " 

“You have the Sight, my lad—and you can read 
printed books—and, when it comes Christmas-time, you 

“can make us all go creepy-creepy with tales of Guytrash 
and the pad-footed kind. You’d be missed from the 
Dale if you went, more than twenty of us slow-witted 
folk.” / 

“What do I care?” snapped Robbie. “I’ve never 
ridden a horse, or fought—save with the sight o’ my 
face in a looking-glass—never felt the strength go 
singing through my body. I wonder, Luke Ward, if 
you lusty folk ever get to your knees, just thankful for 
it all?” 

“Nay, we’ve too much to do... What with building 

a side-board, and seeing to Benjamin Wood’s gate that 

needs repairing—and old Widow Foster yammering at 

me to put her eight-day clock to rights—my knees get 
too tired to bend. And, then, strength—why, it’s just 
strength, and no more about it.” 

They stood there, leaning over the .mossy parapet 
and watching the trout stir lazy fins below. Robbie 
forgot his peevishness; for the hour and the place were 
his, and about his mind and heart there gathered a 
splendour and a thanksgiving. Dusk came down on 
the waters; and the deep pool below the bridge looked 
up at Robbie with the rare purple light that was like a 
pansy’s eye. 

“ What d’ye see there?’ asked Luke by and by. 
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“See? Why, all the fairy-tales come true, and a 
bigger sort o’ life than you'll ever glimpse.” 

Robbie was on his own ground again, proud, defiant, 
sure of the kingdom that reached over and beyond this 
- world of carpentry and hale, hard-working men, And 
he talked as poets write—talked till Luke found the 
hidden pools of his own heart stirred, and all his boy’s 
dreams of old came singing from the deeps. There was 
not a fern that leaned over to the stream—not a ripple 
of the dusk-brown waters—not a cry of the plover over- 
head, or the red dying of the gloaming on the further 
hill—that Robbie did not capture, as by right of con- 
quest, and make of it all a wonderland that lies beyond 
the ken of plain, wayfaring folk. God had given the 
man a misshapen body; but in recompense he was 
granted a keen and vivid courage of the soul. 

“Talking of twins,” said the carpenter, ‘there’s a 
queer bond between that sort of fry, (ve often heard 
you say.” 

Robbie’s mood was never to be counted on. He 
turned on Luke, with the light of another world in his 
face; but his voice was harsh and chiding. “‘ A bond? 
Ay, there’s a bond. I’m shy of church-going, Luke— 
they all go so prit-a-prat in their best clothes, and leok 
so proud and pleased with themselves. But my brother 
died; and all my life went empty, till I was near to 
dying myself.” . 

“T know, laddie—seeing I nursed you through the 
sickness.” 

“But you never guessed what cured me. I was up 
on the hills one day, and I heard the cracked, old bell 
of the kirk down yonder go tink-a-tink, and remembered 
it was Sunday. And you may laugh as you please, 
Luke, but a queer sort o’ guidance drew me down the 
hill, and into the kirk built for godly folk to pray in. 
And I listened to parson, and naught mattered, till all 
the place was full of dreams on a sudden,” 

“What happened, laddie? ” 

“T heard him read all about the silver cord loosened 
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and the golden bowl broken—and I’d known it all since 
the twin o’ me died. And I laid my head on the pew- — 
front, Luke, and cried like a bairn.” 

“Why shouldn’t you? ”’ said the carpenter, dismayed 
by this storm of sorrow. 

“They were good tears—like Cringle Beck when 
there’s been a six-weeks’ drought and the fresh comes 
down. There’s a strange, quiet feeling about a church, 
that the over-godly folk can no way spoil. It came 
over me, Luke, that the silver cord would be tight in 
my hands again one day, and the golden bowl all pieced 
together. So I’m just waiting.” 

Again Luke felt that some wind from the over-world 
» had come to stir the placid surface of his life. And 
afterwards his heart grew free and candid as a child’s, 
and he wondered at his new-found liberty. 

“You've a queer gift of your own, Robbie,” he said 
at last. ‘‘ You make the yesterdays remembered and 
forgotten, as a body might say, and peace at the end of 
all. We shall be having you in pulpit soon.” 

“Nay, Luke. My pulpit is Cringle Beck, and the 
bonnie pastures, and the moors.” 

They watched the stream go bubbling down between 
its banks; and each fell into his own long thoughts, 
till they were roused by the sound of footsteps down 
the road, and saw Timothy Wanless, the wool-comber, 
step round the corner. Holt’s younger boy — the 
younger by half an hour—was at his side, and the lad 
was dripping-wet. 

“ What’s happened, like? ”’ asked Luke. 

“Happened? The lad’s always in some scrape or 
other. I’d been fishing up-stream, and found him 
drowning in Kelpy Pool. He’s the heaviest fish I ever 
landed.” 

‘““T came near to drowning,” explained the youngster, 
with impetuous glee in the adventure. 

He told them how he had one hand on a tree-trunk, 
the other in a sand-martin’s nest, to get an egg or two. 
Instead, he found a water-rat, that turned and bit him; 
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and he lost hold of the tree-trunk in his astonishment, 
and fell into the water. ° 

Robbie the hunchback laughed. ‘“‘ You were ever 
a lad for scrapes, Master Dick, but you win out of them,” 
he said, 

Up at Moorseats, Holt and young Jasper were fishing 
together in great content. It was one of those rare 
evenings when light, and warmth, and sit of the breeze 
—the fresh of a morning’s rain staining every pool with 
peat-brown—make trout rise greedy to the lure. 

Holt, whipping the corner where the great willow- 
trunk made a bridge across the stream, heard his boy 
come running down, shouting aloud for glee. 

“T’ve got him at last,’’ Jasper panted, 

Holt looked at the catch, and was sorry in some odd — 
way. They had tried for so many years to take this 
monarch of Kitty Pool, had tempted him with subtle 
and alluring flies; and he had left heady youngsters of 
his race to rise at them in spite of all his warnings. Love 
of a fight—love of an enemy who was stout enough to 
ward him off—tinged this exploit of Jasper’s with a 
generous sorrow. 

“There'll be something for the Dale to talk about 
to-morrow, lad,” he said at last. ‘“‘ They told us he'd 
never be taken—said he was the ghost of some ancient 
trout that lived in the pool aforetime, and came back 
to haunt it,” 

‘““He doesn’t feel like a ghost,” chuckied Jasper. 
“T’m going up to weigh him on Martha’s scales,”’ 

“Ay, do,” laughed Holt. “I daren’t risk as.much, 
Martha will flounce in, with her face that was meant for 
a hatchet, and say her scales will smell of fish for ever 
and a day. And what will you answer, boy?” 

“T shall go on weighing the trout,” said the youngster, 
“and Martha will box my ears.” 

Holt was in the midst of great content that this heir 
of his was so sturdy, and so true to race, when Jasper 
grew silent and far-away. 

_ The father, watching him, saw his arms go out, as if 
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he Ae swimming in water that sucked and sucked him 
under, 
' “* What is it, Jasper?” he asked sharply. 

The lad returned to himself, slowly, as if he shook 
off a nightmare. “‘ Dick is in trouble somewhere.” 

Once again Holt was dismayed by this uncanny 
sympathy between the brothers. It was well enough 
for Dick to have wayward fancies—the lad was heedless 
and a dreamer—but Jasper was of another mould. 

_Robust and downright, he cared more for one straight 
gallop than for all the ghosts in Cringle Dene. It was 
only at odd moments that he fell into this stupor; but 
the visions he saw then were apt to prove true in the 
awakening. . 

“When did you see him last:? ”’ asked Holt. 

“An hour ago. He said he was going to Luke Ward’s 
about some rod that needed splicing.” 

“He went day-dreaming up the stream, likely. 
Run down, and see what sort of trouble he’s blundered 
into.” 

When Jasper, out of breath and dripping sweat from 
every pore, reached Luke Ward’s cottage, he found 
Dick laughing boisterously. 

‘“What’s the jest?’ he asked, out of temper now 
that he knew the lad was safe. 

“TI tumbled into a pool, and got out again. And 
Robbie says I’m made that way. I have the luck, he 
says. 

y You'll get the luck of a thrashing to _ begin 
with.” H 

“And who'll give it me?” asked Dick, his face red 
as a turkey-cock’s. 

For answer the other ran in and gripped him. Secure 
from birth in the belief that he was older and wiser 
by half an hour than this random brother of his, he 
thought it easy to thrash him into quiet repentance. 
In practice, the affair was difficult ; but, when the sharp, 
fierce bout of give-and-take was done, Jasper took his 
brother by the arm and drew him up the path, 
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We'll get to that pool, Dick,” he said. “It’s time — 
you learned to swim.’ 


“ Where are the boys?” the Squire asked his wife, 
as he paced up and down the dining-room that night. 

“ They were tired out, heart o mine, after Dick’s 
escapade, and glad to get to bed.” 

“ Asleep? ” 

“Oh, not yet, I think—but you would not rouse them, 
surely? ”’ 

* I feel the need of them, somehow. ‘This scrape of 
the lad’s has unsteadied me, wife. There might well 
, have been no Dick at all.” 

He found them lying with wide-open eyes. They 
were too tired to sleep, though needing it; and he 
laughed at their eagerness when he asked if they would 
like to hear fairy-tales. When these were ended, he 
fell into silence for awhile. As he remembered how 
nearly he had had but the one string left to his bow 
instead of two, he thought with new and passionate 
tenderness of the heritage he would hand down one 
day; and the whim took him to weave a tale of another 
sort for them. 

“You must come downstairs, lads,” he said, “if you 
want to hear it where my father told it me long since.” — 

They followed him in their night-gear—slim, pleasant 
elves who went on tip-toe with excitement. He led 
them through the hall, and down the passage, and into 
the kitchen. The maids were out, and Martha, the old 
housekeeper, was chatting with Benjamin Wood, who 
had brought a sitting of eggs for her and stayed on to 
gossip. 

“Nay, don’t go, Ben,” said the Squire. “I’ve 
brought my lads to listen to a fairy-tale. You might 
as well hear it too. See you, lads, that fire was lit three 
hundred years ago; and, since they first put sparks to 
tinder, it has. kept alive.” : 

The lads had heard the tale in nursery-days,: an¢ 
since; but it had been shadowy and vague till now. 
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The Spies in this mood of his, made ancient stories 
live and glow, as he told of brave doings in the Dale, 
and out beyond it, by one or other of the race. 

“ Harry the Eighth was king when they lit it; and ~ 
there was a Holt at Moorseats then,” he finished. __ 

Dick was given to lawless impulses, and the gipsy 
in him was always apt to revolt against the settled 
pride of ancestry. “If I got one of Martha’s pails, — 
sir, and filled it once or twice, I could drown three 
hundred years.’ 

The Squire only smiled at his younger born. “ You 
could. So could Murgatroyd, if I'd give him leave to 
drown the Dale’s peace in his mill-ponds, as he often 

‘asks me to do. But you’re a Holt, laddie.”’ 

Jasper, the heir in name and heart, stood very silent, 
his eyes on the glowing peats. From the father’s heart 
to his there came a message, direct, appealing—a some- 
thing free and faithful, strong with the scents of dawns 
that had been, and would be again, about this heather- 
cradled house of Moorseats, Then he turned, and met 
the Squire’s glance, and flushed with a sudden, eager 
loyalty. 

Mrs. Holt came down the passage by and by to see 
what they were doing, and met the three of them in 
the passage. 

“ T’ve two bundles of rubbish here, wife,” said 
the Squire. “Which will you have—black head, or 
brown?” ' 

* Oh, both, at any time,” laughed Mrs. Holt. 

But the head she touched, with a quiet, lingering 
caress, was Dick’s. 
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CHAPTER III 
A WOODLAND VENTURE 


LIFE went on at Moorseats with a quietness broken 
only by escapades of Dick’s, Sympathy the twins had 
in common; for the rest, save in height and voice, they 
were utterly unlike. Jasper was ruddy-brown of colour, - 
like his father; his moods were constant, his temper 
indolent and cheery. 

Dick was black-haired as a gypsy. From end to end 
of Cringle Dene, and out into the wider spaces of the 
moorland, he was known as the “foreigner.” Most of 
the heath-folk were dark, but not as Dick was. 

Old tales rose from their graves, as this stranger lad 
grew up among them. His wild moods, his contempt of 
farm-work, his vagrant tendencies and astounding lapses 
into heathendom—all were explained by the story 
known to all, Two centuries ago—the tale had been 
handed down from father to son, like the peat-fire kept 
‘alive at Moorseats from generation to generation of 
the far-back elders of the race—a Holt had wedded a 
gypsy-lass, and the strong, dark breed recurred, just 
now and then. And always the foreigner had brought 
amazement to the Dale, as if a runaway horse had come 
into their quiet routine of life. 

For all that, they loved all gypsy-folk by habit and 
long tradition. The rovers had ever been free to camp 
where they listed, when they came to sell pots and 
kettles, or to wheedle the women-folk into buying 
twenty other things they did not need; and wild Dick 
grew little by little to be accepted by the country-side 
as if he were a foundling left on their hands by some 
absconding band of wanderers. 

Jasper grew up among them without question of any 
sort. He was his father over again—‘ the dead spit 
of him,” as they put it—and that sufficed. They loved 
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him by habit, because he was a Holt, breed of the ancient 
breed, a young squire growing up in the Dale to lord it 
later on, and rap its knuckles time and time, and keep 
the peace by soft word, and hard blow, and knowledge 
of his people. 5 

The seasons went andcame. Of late years the summer 
had brought always a vague sadness to Squire Holt; 
for it was easier in harsh weather to fight down the 
‘knowledge that he was a disappointed man. When 
June flooded all the land with sunlight; when strength, 
and the scent of lush leafage, and clear, happy fluting 
of the birds, renewed the old world’s vigour, his hunger 
would return—his hunger for a mate. His wife was 

_acomrade and proved friend; but ever at his heart there 
was a need unsatisfied. He centred his life more and 
more about the growing lads; and his old passion gained 
on him for riding skew-tempered horses until he taught 
them the suave way of mastery. 

When the boys were eleven or so, there came a break 
in the Dene’s life. The house that fronted Moorseats 
across the valley—a big, comely house, shouldering up 
into the heath—was tenantless for the first time in a 
hundred years. The last of the race had died childless, 
and his heir was anxious only to sell a property that 
lay remote from his own haunts. 

Cringle Dene did not care for new-comers. It liked 
to see ancient landmarks round it, or young ones grow- 
ing into shape beside the old. So, when it was known 
that a stranger had settled at Langcotes, they waited 
to learn more of him with a quietness that knew curiosity, 
but no haste. Even Squire Holt, his heart big as his 
robust body, was impatient of what he named intrusion. 

“The old man yonder had no business to die’ with- 
out marrying,” he said testily, one September evening 
as his wife and he paced the garden ways together. 

She linked her arm in his, and glanced across the 
misty valley. High over Langcotes House the moon 
rose buoyant in a sky of blue and saffron; and below 
it the wooded slopes stepped down into the pearl-grey 
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haze. ‘‘ You would have had him marry just to please 
you?” she laughed. ‘And he did not; and you're 
impatient. It was always your way.” 

“ He should have seen to it that he had sons to follow 
him. Any man of sense would have seen to it.” _ 

“ Perhaps he cared for somebody, long and long ago; 
and, when she said no to his wooing, he cared for nothing 
- else again.” 

The Squire, with memory sharp in every detail, 
recalled his own wooing after wedlock. Courtship and 
the bridal-time had been packed full of glamour and 
tender, gay solicitude. Then he had been thrust aside, 

‘and had been content, when the heir and a second 
string had been given him. But afterwards he had 
been driven more and more apart. Fatherhood, to 
him, was a happy affair, that deepened beyond reckoning 
his big, free caring for his wife. Motherhood, to her, 
was an absorption, shutting out the sunlight of her 
man’s homage as if she had no need of it. And so the 
rift had widened. 

All this passed through Holt’s mind with the speed 
of a moorland gale. Perhaps he, too, had cared for 
nothing again through the empty years behind—except 
his boys and lands and Cringle Dene. 

“You'll not understand, wife,” he said, searching for 
words to explain his resentment of the intrusion up 
yonder at Langcotes House. “The Dene is just one 
family to’ me. Generations back, I know them— 
foibles, and skew tempers, and what not—and they 
know us Holts for generations back. We wash our own 
linen in our own Dene, and want no prying eyes to 
overlook us.” 

Her laughter was quiet, infectious, and he had to 
yield to it at last. 

“But, if he cared for somebody long ago, as they — 
say—and his life was ended when she would not listen « 
—you would not have had him marry, just to please 
the Dene? ”’ . 

“Ay, but I would. When I came wooing you—d’ye 
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recall it?—I knew all would be ended, if your heart — 
was not set that way. And I’d have gone mad for 
awhile, and lived like a beast of the fields.” 

She glanced at him with sharp astonishment. ‘“‘ Did 
you care so much—so much? ”’ 

_“ And went on caring more, after I brought you home. 
to Moorseats.” , 

The man’s heart was bared for her to see; but there 
was some hindrance to her vision. He waited for a 
quick response, that should let the dead years bury their 

own dead. If she would understand the bigness of his 
caring, now at long last—and its growth, with every 
inch the boys added to their height—they might so 
“easily begin their second honeymoon together. 

The moment passed, and Holt shut down some hidden 
trap-door, this once again. ‘I should have gone mad, 
wife,” he said quietly, “if you’d said no to me—but 
only for awhile. Afterwards I’d have got up again and 
played the man. D’ye think I’d have gone for ever 
crying like a baby because one side of my heart was 
empty? ”’ 

“ What would you have done? ”’ she asked, bewildered 
by the gust of passion that had stirred his easy-going 
habit. : cy 

“Done? I’d have married for sake of Moorseats— 
for sake of the men who had handed down the house 
to my keeping—generations of them, harking back to 
bluff old Harry Eighth’s time. Should I have slighted 
them, think ye, because my heart happened to be 
aching ? ”” 

His wife felt as if a swift wind blew about her from 
the staunch and everlasting moors. The Squire talked 
of his love for the Dene—its folk, its streams and 
meadows, its untamed, stubborn acres—talked just as 
her mother’s heart had felt for the boys who had suckled 
at her breasts. 

The Squire laughed at himself, as he always did after 
a mood of self-confession. ‘‘I’m a dreamer, wife— 
but not of the sort, thank God, that the old man at 
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Langcotes was. He went hugging the ghost of a woman — 


never meant for him, and left his house to the intruder,” 

“But this Mr. Royd who comes among us-—I met 
him in the road yesterday, and he carried a look of you, 
I thought. Straight and brown, with a good seat on 
horseback.” ; 

“ He intrudes,” said Holt, pursuing his grievance 
steadfastly. ‘‘ Who knows but he’s hand-in-glove with 
Murgatroyd out yonder—wanting to build a mill where. 
the martins nest round Cringle W ater?” 

Out of the quiet, September gloaming there came a 
crackling of twigs from the wood below, and presently 
two figures scrambled out into the moonlight and began 
climbing the steep rise of the pastures. 

“Why, it’s Jasper,” said the Squire; “and he seems 
to be bringing one of Hunchback Robbie's fairies with 
him.” 

They watched him turn to help his comrade up the 
slope; and so, hand in hand, the two came through the 
garden-gate. There was a light in the boy's face—a look 
of mastery, and wonder, and great happiness—that was 
older than his years warranted, 

“T found her in the wood,” he said, with great 
simplicity. 

olt saw a little, slender thing, dainty from head 
to foot. She had eyes of a wonderful, clear blue, and 
hair like sunlight on the ripened wheat-—-a straight, 
patrician nose—a wilful, tender mouth. The Squire 
saw all this, because he had always longed for a girl- 
child of his own—a thing of gossamer and daintiness, 
to be petted and spoiled outrageously In the intervals. 
of licking the crude stutf of boyhood into shape, 

“A good find, too,’’ he laughed. ‘‘ Say, little maid, 
would you leave Jasper for me? Come and sit on my 
knee here, and tell me where you come from.” ‘ 

She nestled closer to the boy's side, ‘‘ He found me 
in the wood, sir,” she said, with quick, proud dignity. 

““She was lost,” Jasper explained, ‘ and crying, like 
girls do.” | 


iy 


a 
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‘He went on to tell them how he fancied she was 
hungry, and gathered rowan-berries for her; but she- 
would not eat them. So then he brought her up to 
Moorseats. 

Mrs. Holt, whose heart was all for motherhood, saw 
that the child was tired beyond reason; and, without 
asking why or wherefore, she just went and picked her 
up, and carried her indoors. 

se don’ t know where you come from, bairn, and I 
care not,” She said, as she tucked her in among the bed- 
clothes ; “ but you're a _ bonnie thing to look at, and 
wearied out.” 

And she fell to oe cradle-songs, till her heart « 
* grew warm with the romance of yester-year; and the 
child fancied she was home again, and her eyelids 
drowsed and drowsed over the pansy-eyes, till she slept 
and, had great dreams of hobgoblins that met her in a 
dreadful wood, and of a knight who came to free her, 
all like a nursery-tale come true. 

Out of doors. the moon rode high above the still and 
fragrant dusk; and the Squire was just asking Jasper 
more about this odd escapade when the gate below was 
opened sharply, and a horseman came racketing up the 
drive. 

“You're Mr. Holt?” asked the rider, lifting his whip 
with a hurried salute. 

“ At your service, sir.’’ 

“Tm Royd—the new-comer there at Langcotes— 
and you must pardon this intrusion.”’ 

The Squire wondered for a moment if the man were 
jesting. He had delayed his call of greeting at Lang- 
cotes so long—always with the word “intrusion” 
planted deep in his stubborn mind. 

“Oh, glad to see you, Mr. Royd,”’ he said stiffly. 

“It happens that—that we’ve lost our baby-girl— 
and she is all we have. She’s been missing since four 
of the afternoon; so I got into saddle and rode seeking 
news up and down the Dene.” 

“Ts she light of foot, with a face like a pansy-bloom ? ”” 

B 
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Holt was shaking with a sudden, pleasant mirth. “‘ She 
has been kidnapped, sir, and small wonder. I should 
have done it myself, if I'd had pluck enough.” 

Royd had hidden his anxiety bravely; but now his 
temper broke. “ Are you mad, or drunk? D’ye know 
what it means to me—what it means to me? ” 

“T can guess, because I’ve longed always for a little 
slip of a maid like yours. Shall I help you find her ?— 
Oh, don’t fume and worry, man. Tl take you to her, 
if you'll get down from saddle.” 

A great hope, an astonishing relief, conquered Royd’s 
doubts. He was tired and harassed after the useless 
hours of riding to and fro, and ready to snatch at any 
help that met him by the way. He gave the reins to 
Jasper, and followed the Squire indoors. 

They came into the roomy hall, and Mrs. Holt ran 
down in answer to her husband’s cheery summons. 

“Oh, you will wake her—and the bairn’s so weary, 
dear. What is it?” 

“ Just that we're found out, wife. Here’s Mr. Royd 
from Langcotes—accusing us of felony, and child- 
stealing, and twenty other crimes.” 

She had not seen Royd, standing in the shadowy 
hall; but now she held out a hand to him with impul- 
sive warmth. “‘ Of course, I guessed she must be yours, 
as I sat and watched her sleeping. One knows every 
other chick and child in the Dene.” 

“Tm for ever obliged to you for your kindness.” 
Royd was diffident, shaken by emotion he had not 
allowed himself to feel till now. “Tl take her home 
with me—sitting straddle-wise behind me on the saddle. 
She’s used to it.” 

“ But, indeed, you cannot. Come up and see her-— 
and tread quietly.” 

He followed her into the room above. A couple of, 
candles were burning on the mantel. The child was in a 
slumber deep as a deep pool, and there was a crumpled 
smile about her lips. 

“Would you wake that? ”’ asked Holt’s wife, a storm 
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- of motherhood about her. ‘‘ Would you rouse it and 
take it pillion through the little, cold wind that’s brewing 
up? She must spend the night here.” 

The man’s voice was unsteady. He had ridden far 
and wide, with a growing dread that the bairn was 
drowned, or dying on some upland waste. “‘ Just keep 
her safe, and I’ll ride back and tell my wife,” he said, 
“ You—you are very kind.” 

Mrs. Holt laughed—a tender, charitable laugh. ‘‘ She 
will not take your word for it. No mother would. 
You had best borrow the gig, Mr. Royd, and bring your 
wife to Moorseats.”_~ 

Between his going-out and the returning, the child 
» woke, and sobbed at random. Holt’s wife gathered her 
into her arms with an odd, stifled yearning, and knew 
by instinct that she had taken a chill. She did not 
send for Earnshaw, the doctor out at Consett—he 
was only summoned in extremity, when it was a case 
of kill or cure—but she called old Martha from the 
kitchen, and bade her brew black-currant tea. When 
that had been drunk, she piled blankets up above the 
bairn, till it seemed the weight of them would crush 
her. 

“‘ Tf it is only a cold, Martha,” said the mistress, ‘‘ we 
shall cure it by to-morrow.” 

It was more than a cold, however, and the end of 
the adventure was that Royd and his wife spent that 
night, and the next, at Moorseats, The child escaped 
‘pleurisy by good luck and constant ministry; and 
between the two houses friendship took a sure and 
quiet root-hold. i 

When they had said good-bye to their guests— 
Jasper driving them to Langcotes, with the child nest- 
ling close beside him—Holt linked his wife’s arm in 
his. Some slumbering fire of poetry was stirred. 
Clear, through the muddled yesterdays, he glimpsed 
the mating-time that had been—the masterful, keen 
beauty of it, as of sunrise on the hills—its vigour and 


swift happiness. 


‘~ 
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“Jasper found her in the-wood,” said the Squire, 
with a sudden laugh. “ Eh, wife, it brings the old days 
back. I found you just in that way, though you were 
older than this child of Royd’s.” 

There was an unrest under his gaiety—a wistfulness 
almost, that she heard, but did not understand. Little 
by little, she had drifted into a cloistered world of mother- 
hood that seemed to accept his presence without needing 
it overmuch. 

“« Jasper and she might make a match of it one day,” 
she said, looking out to the Langcotes gables, far off 
across the gold-haze of the valley. 

“They might, wife, if we show common sense. As ~ 
for that bairn of Royd’s, she can turn me round her 
little finger whenever she cares to. She is just—just 
what we two always needed, somehow.” 

The tears came to her eyes, but she checked thern. 
““What has common sense to do with it?” she asked 
sharply. 

“They must find the match for themselves. You 

cannot make young colts drink at a pool by driving 
them to it.” 


CHAPTER IV 
THE CONSETT FIGHT 


As the years went on, the Squire found comradeship 
grow sure and steady between himself and Royd. Big, 
free-riding men, both of them, with dogs and guns and 
horses to keep their sympathies alive, they had another + 
bond. Royd’s little lass was an infatuation to them 
_ both. She was so slim and dainty, so full of song and 
tears and laughter—so appealing to the strength of men 
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‘whom she flouted a moment later—that they had no 


choice in the matter. And now and then they would 
ay together of what might happen in the far- 
off days. 

The Dale, too, had taken the girl to its heart, even 
so far as to give her a by-name of its own. She was 
so fair, in a country where the folk for the most part 
were dark, that they named her Goldilocks—as some 
poetic fore-elder had long since christened the butter- 
cups that danced and glowed each May-tide, much as 
Hazel did, against the sober background of pasture-land 
and moor. 

“There never was such a pair since the world began,” 


' said Holt once, as they returned through the bracken- 


scented gloaming at the end of a day’s shooting. ‘‘ You 
can see for yourself, man, that they were made for each 
other—Hazel three years younger, as it should be— 
and her height always trying to reach up to his, and 
never succeeding—and her persistence that he found 
her in the wood——” Q 

“Oh, [’'m with you, man; though it seems too good 
to be true, in a world made up of muddles.”’ 

“ There’s nothing too good to be true, Royd, if you 
square your shoulders and ask for it hard enough. 
We'll keep our counsel, and watch our own young lives 
begin again. It’s good to hear throstles singing in the 
spring-time.”’ 

Dick, for his part, grew wayward and unhappy. He 
got more often into scrapes of all kinds, and was moody 
and aloof, because he saw that the twin of him was 
giving much of his heart elsewhere. He lacked guid- 
ance, and jealousy settled cold upon his warm, gypsy 
heart ; and the fret of looking after him began to eat at 
the Squire’s strength. 

There were other worries, too. If Holt was troubled, 


‘so were the times. A patient devotee of progress had 
‘invented the power-loom, forgetting that men’s hands 


have soul and heart behind them, but that machinery 


has neither. Over the hill at Consett, where the water- 
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mill had been built three years ago, the men who still 
wove by hand and the wives who helped them at the 
weaving had broken loose. Machinery was taking the 
bread from the mouths of all save a few among them; 
and they saw their children broken onthe mill-wheel 
of Murgatroyd’s prosperity. 

A horseman came spurring to Moorseats, on a day of 
~. late September, and found Squire Hoit just getting from 
saddle at the end of a long ride. ; 

“Oh, you, Mr. Murgatroyd?” said Holt, bristling — 
like a dog that scents an ancient enemy. 

““There’s no love lost between us, as we know. You © 
loathe my mill over at Consett.” 

“Granted. It stinks in our nostrils, here in Cringle 
Dene.” 

Murgatroyd glanced shrewdly at him. ‘“ There’s 
something stinks worse, Squire—-and that’s mob-law. 
There’s a siege of my mill yonder. My foreman wanted 
to ride through the stones and brick-bats; but I said 
that the mill was mine, so was the danger. That was 
plain enough.” 

“Plain enough,” agreed Holt pleasantly. “‘ You’re 
a well-plucked ’un, Murgatroyd. HowcanIserve you? ” 

“ You're all against my mill? ” 

“As if it was a pestilence. Your cloth wears for a 
year. My folk here make home-woven suits that last 
for a lifetime. You'll never conquer the hands and 
brains of men, though you rear fifty mills.” 

Murgatroyd smiled with a grim sort of humour. 
“You're a fine old Tory—blue to the marrow of you, 
Squire—and that’s why I came to ask your help. There’s 
an old grudge between the Consett folk and the men 
of Cringle Dene.” 

“There is,” said Holt, with a sharp lifting of the 
head. ‘ 
“Well, get down the Dene and tell your folk that 

they can have a fight to their liking.” 

The Squire halted, irresolute. The thing was whim- 
sical, absurd. He, who hated all that the man stood 
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for, was asked to’save his mill. Yet Murgatroyd had 


been shrewd in his judgment; he knew that dislike of 
_ machinery was of yesterday, but the feud, and con- 
tempt of a mob, and love of a fight for fight’s own sake, 
were in-bitten in the Squire by centuries of instinct. 


“Oh, we'll come,” said Holt gruffly. ‘‘ Ride down © 


with me, Mr. Murgatroyd, in search of the wool- 
combers, and I'll find a messenger here and there along 
the way to bring the farmers in. There is need for 
-haste, I take it.” ai 

They went down the winding hill-track, and crossed 
by the great slab of stone that brought them over Cringle 
Water to the well-found road beyond. The Dene was 
_ like a happy bride, clad in drapery not woven in any 
mill of this world’s building. Rowans, dainty-leaved, 
were white with fragrant blossom. The birches were 


light and silver as maidens tripping to a harvest-dance;. 


and: at every corner blue-eyed speedwell looked up at 
them with gentle benison. 

_ “A place to live and die in,” said the Squire, his old, 
impulsive love of the homeland running out. 

“ Ay,” said Murgatroyd dryly; ‘‘ but there’s a lot 
of water-power going to waste. With trade as it is, 
I’ve money enough to build another mill—and I could 
place it bonnily here or hereabouts.” 

All the Squire’s antagonism returned. Instant peril 
had brought them together for awhile; but they would 
always see life from opposite points of view. 

“You could, Murgatroyd,” said the Squire—‘ but 
for one obstacle. I own all Cringle Dene, and damme 
if you ever set your cloven hoof in it.” 

Murgatroyd was nettled. Money was his one god— 
it was sweet in the making and the spending—and this 
impoverished squire dared to flaunt him. 

“‘ Will you and yours own it for long, Mr. Holt?” 

The Squire felt the zibe go home, but showed no sign 
of the wound. ‘As long as there are sons to follow 
me—and I’ve two,” 

“ But your lands are going back. Your own farmers, 


f 
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when they come to drink their ale at Consett, say there’s 
ruin coming to you. They talk of Lonesome Heights 
—good land once, Squire, and now the heather’s stealing 
back. And there are broken fences, and no money 
for repairs. Would you like to be put on your feet 
again?” 

“ Thank ye, I’m on horseback.” x 

“But to sell the whole Dene for a big price, Squire? 
I’ve money to fling about, and want to use all this 
wasted water-power. It’s time you woke up, you 
dreamers. Robbie the hunchback told me some fairy- 
tale of a shepherd-ghost, driving ghostly sheep over 
Lonesome Heights, and I couldn’t help thinking of the 
Holts and their pride. Ghosts and a memory—that’s 
what the Holts will come to, Squire, if you don’t take 
my offer while it’s open.” 

Holt checked his horse. ‘‘ Mr. Murgatroyd,’ he said 
with quiet, peremptory humour, “ my soul is not in- the 
market, however high the bidding.” 

. “Your soul?” growled the other, in frank astonish- 

ment. “If there is such a thing, outside of nursery 
tales, what has that to do with Cringle Water? It gives 
me a lump in the throat, I tell you, to see all this mill- 
power running away to feed other men’s water-wheels 
lower down. Sin and waste, I call it.” 

The Squire looked down the sunlit road—saw a 
shoulder of the ruined Hall peep out at him between 
the sycamores, The Cunliffes yonder had squired it 
royally once on a day, had kept their pack of hounds 
and given hospitality to the great ones of the Jand. 
They were gone, like the phantoms Murgatroyd had 
spoken of; and the Holts, last descendants of the 
Cunliffes left in the Dale, were nearing the end of their 
tether. 

Fear, that comes equally to strong folk and weak, 
lays its coldest grip about the strong, because they are 
adversaries well worth the slaying. Holt saw the ; 
winding stream-way, scented the sunlit warmth of 
rowan-bloom, and hawthorn, and green-stuff thrusting 
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_up on either bank of Cringle Water. If he were to lose 
it all, because debts pressed over-heavily? Better sell 
it to Murgatroyd, here and now, and keep the roof of 
_Moorseats safe over his head. With all debts paid and: 
money at command, he could live on at Moorseats, 
high above the fret and squalor of the mill that 
Murgatroyd proposed to build, and his sons would know 
no poverty. 

Holt was so hale of body,so full of the wine of field- 
sports and good living, that his thoughts seldom ran 
inward. But he was no fool; and he knew now that © 
he stood in the thick of a tempest—a tempest of the 
soul. ase for his bairns in days to come—the thorough- 
bred his wife needed for next winter’s hunting—an end 
to the smali economies he loathed—all were his for 
the asking. Murgatroyd was known to be sound, so 
far as money went, and known to be lavish in his price 
when he coveted mill-worthy land. 

It seemed long to Holt, this battle with himself, 
though a wagtail had taken a hurried bath in the pool 
below, and had only begun to preen his feathers on 
the bank before the swift assault was ended for the 
Squire. The Dene was bone of his bone. He knew 
its every scent and whisper. The men and women who 
were tenants here—their babies, and their rough, up- 
growing lads—they did not guess the patient care he 
had given to their needs. He had the biggest heart 
that had come to Cringle Dene since the Cunliffes left 
it; and he was all for fatherhood, and sheltering of the 
weak and backsliders, as if his arms were big enough 
to hold them all. 

As a dog to his master, Holt’s past came to him, 
The years behind—forgotten kindnesses, remembered 
needings of him at every turn of the day’s journeying, 
the trust these neighbours had in him—they sounded 
clear and low, like fairy-music. Could he let them be 
drowned in the flood of Murgatroyd’s prosperity? Their 
children would be taken for slavery of the worst sort, 
and the Dale’s peace be ended once for all. 

BZ 
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“Well? ” asked Murgatroyd expectantly. 

“T still own the Dene. Your mill’s in danger, you 
tell me?” 

“Oh, we've stood it for a day and a night. Ten 
minutes’ bartering will make no difference—’specially 
if you’d sell me what I. want.” 

Holt was amazed by the man’s stolid disregard of 
all except the end he had in view. He seemed to be 
part of his own machinery, without heart, or shame, or 
naturalimpulse. ‘ No,” he said, with a flash of temper. 

“You mean to hold on to the Dene with your teeth, 
Squire?” 

“And with my fists, if need be. You seem to me 
three parts a fool, Mr. Murgatroyd, if you'll excuse the 
flattery. If you need me at your God-forsaken mill, 
why d’ye ruffle every instinct that I have?” 

“ Because I know you, Squire. In my trade we learn 
to reckon men up—those that slink, and those that keep 
their bond. You said you’d come, so you will; and 
we'd best be jogging.” 

Holt shrugged his shoulders, with a dim suspicion 
that Murgatroyd thought him, not three, but four parts 
a fool, because he kept his word. ‘Il get my wool- 
combers out,” he said indifferently. “ They make a 
good pack of hounds when there’s a hunting-day.” 

He did not need to seek them, as it happened, at 
the far end of the Dene, where their cottages clustered 
thick as berries on either side the stream. Before 
they reached the Hall even, a big-throated shouting 
came from the hill-side on their right; and, glancing 
up, they saw a knot of combers sitting on the slope. 
Below, on the strip of level that was the old-time cock- 
pit of the Cunlifies, two fighting-cocks were spurring 
furiously. 

Holt unfastened the gate with his riding-crop, and 
rode quietly in; then checked his horse and waited * 
till the main was ended. It was so fine a battle, indeed, 
so fierce and long-contested, that he found himself 
shouting as loudly as any of the wool-comb’rs. And 
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Murgatroyd watched it all, with his wintry smile; sport 


would be the undoing of Squire Holt one day, he told: — 


himself, and the Dene would be in the market for serious 
enterprises such as mill-building and using of cheap 
infant labour. 

When the fight was over, Holt rode up the slope, and 
a cheery greeting met him. 

“You've a proper sort o’ nose for sport, Squire,” 
laughed Timothy Wanless. Tim was broad and thick- 

. set, and his voice like thunder rolling up among the 
hills before the tempest breaks. “‘ Trust you to smell 
a main o’ cocks from Moorseats hitherto. And the 
frolic’s just beginning.” 

“Tt is, Tim. The Consett folk are out, spoiling for 
a fight. We'll give it them, I take it?” 

They rose at him, as if he bade each dance at his 
wedding with the lass he cared for. And he told them 
how the matter stood, and asked Murgatroyd if he had‘ 
found a magistrate to read the Riot Act. 

“Yes,” said Murgatroyd. ‘“ There’s you, Squire— 
the one ewe-lamb of the breed among us—and you can 
bid your poaching hand-combers bring their guns with 

_’em. They'll be needed once the Act is read.” 

“Tt will not be read by me,” said Holt, with his easy 
laugh, “unless they’ve guns in their own hands too. 
How are they armed?” 

“With sticks and stones; and they talk of bringing 
faggots and tar, to fire the mill down.” 

“We always met the Consett folk on their own terms. 
Get home for your thickest cudgels, friends.”’ 

Murgatroyd, his mind sodden with constant thought 
of looms and mill-power, wondered at the gift Holt 
had for leadership. These men laughed with him, 
and followed where he chose to take them. They 
needed no oaths, no threats, to spur them forward, but 

-Awent, it seemed, just for love of the Squire and his 

- pleasant mastery. Z 

This astonishment of Murgatroyd’s was his first 
glimpse, had he known it, into the real world of the 
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valley. Cringle Dene had lived through centuries of 
privacy and country peace; and its folk disdained the 
Consett factories, three miles away, because their walls, 
and all they stood for, were a surface growth. Apart 
from the ancient feud between them, the men of Cringle 
Dene despised Consett, as a growing village where money 
was the be-all and the end-all of life—a low haunt of 
folk who had sold their liberty and their children’s bodies 
for what they named “ good wages.” 

Murgatroyd understood this dimly, like a child learn- 
ing its first lesson; and, like a child, he wearied of the 
schooling. He was on his own ground again, dominant 
and hard, when they rode quietly over the hill-top, the 
Squire and he, and he saw his mill below him. Their 
impatient horses had carried them far ahead of the 
men on foot, and they reined up. 

“She stands square as common sense, Squire,” he 
said, pointing down the valley. 

“She does, Mr. Murgatroyd—and devilish ugly, like 
all common sense.” 

“Remember you’re talking of my wife,” said the 
mill-owner, with blunt and sudden pride. “TI said to 
myself, when I was young and saw the boys go courting 
—‘Laddie,’ said I to myself, ‘never heed the women. 
They’re beguilers, and Samson once let himself be sheep- 
sheared by Delilah. Build a mill for yourself, laddie,’ 
said I, ‘and keep yourself to yourself and make money.’ ” 

The Squire laughed. There was nothing else to be 
done. All that he stood for—and all that Murgatroyd 
was showing to him now—they were as far apart as June 
from the frosts of winter. 

““So you married your mill? ” 

““ Just that, Squire, and never repented of my wed- 


lock. I hear men talk o’ their children, as if they were ~~ 


proud to own such. Well, their sort o’ bairns take a 
lot o’ feeding, and you never know how they’ll shape 
when they get up into years. My little ones»are all of 
one good pattern. They never din the house down with 
their crying; they just sit quiet and snug, and the more 
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you crowd ’em one on top of t’other, the better they seem 
tolikeit. Did you ever stop to think, Squire, how quiet 
money is, yet how it talks? ” : 

“ Often I wish it talked only; but it has a trick of 
nagging at one.” 

“ Nay, it’s lack of it that nags. I nearly ran down 
Hunchback Robbie in the lane, on a bleak day of last 
March. I swore at him for not hearing the sound of 

‘hoofs, but he just smiled at me in his daft way,-and 
held up a primrose. ‘ First 0’ the year,’ he said. So I 
took a guinea from my pocket, and let the sun glint on 
it. ‘Robbie,’ said I, ‘this flower is yellower than 
thine. Will you swop your primrose?’ I’m not one 
to part with my brass readily, Squire, but I was sick 
of the little man’s dreams, and wanted to buy ’em once 
for all. I’ve a sort 0’ loathing for moonshine—it never 
rings down on the counter, plain and honest.” 

“And what did Robbie say? ”’ asked Holt, luring the 
man’s candour more and more into the open. 

“Say? What any mad-witted hunchback would 
say. ‘Swop heaven for a slice or two of bacon?’ says » 
he. ‘Get back to your mills, for they’ve deafened 
you.’ There’s a lot 0’ crazy fools in your quiet valley, 
Squire.” 

“A quantity. I said much the same, you remember, 


__ when you wanted to buy Cringle Dene just now.” 


“Well, bide awhile. It isn’t money that nags, but 
lack of it, as I said—and, when you’ve been nagged 
long enough, just you come to me. The bargain’s there, 
any time you choose.” 

A sudden anger shook Holt. This man’s appalling 
money-pride, his air of patronage, his utter ignorance 
of the yesterdays, built step on step, that made up the 
Dale’s pride—it was as if some uncouth vision came 
between God’s sunlight and himself. _ 

Murgatroyd glanced at the Squire, and knew what 
was passing in his mind. “If it came to a plain fight 
I reckon you’d worst me,” he said, with his stark, un- 
alterable habit of thinking in figures. “ I’m five-foot- 
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two, and you're six and a bit over. Besides, there’s 
your wool-combers just coming up the track.” 

“‘ Murgatroyd,” said the other, with quiet fury, “ why 
d’ye tempt me to knock you off the horse you never 
should be riding? Such as you should go on foot, with 
the children you work yonder till they drop. Nay, you 
should go on your knees, and wear them to the bone in 
penance.” 

“Ay, penance—and Robbie’s primroses—all your 
country moonshine ended with the power-looms, Squire. 
There’s naught o’ that in days to come. Money talks, 
I tell you—just money—and the man who can slap most 
sovereigns down is king to-day.” 

The Squire laughed, with a merriment that daunted 
the mill-master.. He reined about, and waited till the 
wool-combers had gathered—hot and sweaty with the 
climb—on the cool hill-top. 

“We're going to let them burn Murgatroyd’s. mill, 
instead of saving it,” he said. 

“That’s more to our liking, Squire,”’ said Timothy 
Wanless, “’specially if Murgatroyd burned with it. 
And, when that’s all done bonnily, we'll have our fighting 
with the Consett lads—fair like old times.” 

The mill-master was unhurried, undismayed. He 
knew their loathing of him, knew himself alone among 
them; but he had sagacity to help hin. 

“Your word’s pledged, Squire, to save the mill.” 

“ Have you got it in writing, signed and witnessed ? ” 
asked Holt, with a suave, magisterial air. 

1 “ You know I haven't.” 

“So we're free of the bond?” 

“You would be, in my trade. Business is business. 
But in your queer valley, Squire, a man’s word is his 
bond, and I keep you to it.” 

The combers watched the Squire, waiting for the 
least sign that should tell them to wreck the mili jor 
save it. They were his henchmen, proved by old kind- * 
nesses—and by blunt, forthright: quarrels, with no 

foreigners to look on or interfere. 
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The Squire gathered the strength of long-dead Holts 

_ —gathered it as 4 man finds prayer at the graves of 
ancestors Whose chivalry steals upward from the kirk- 
yard mould. He looked at Murgatroyd, squat and 

_ unlovely as the mill he had built down yonder. He 

_ had a keen longing to let the man return single-handed 
ol tag what his boasted kingship—of money — 
would do against the mob. Yet he could not. 

“ My word is pledged, to be sure,” he said curtly. 

went down the further slope, and, as they 

ski Pad Moss, came into full view and hearing of 

what was happening below. They saw a press of men 

and women round the mill, heard the fury of their cries. 

And presently, as they drew nearer, they could see 

stones, big and little, flung like a storm of hail-stones, 

- and the sunlight catching diamond-flashes from the 

splintered windows. There were men, too, bringing 

th and barrels of tar and setting them about the 
walls. 

“Tt’s about time we came, Mr. Murgatroyd,” said 
the Squire. “ Stay here with my men, while I ride 
forward. 

Murgatroyd felt his pride of money leave him. Holt’s 

isk command, his certainty that it would be obeyed, 
were not minted yesterday. Moreover, his mill was in 
urgent peril; and only these simple-minded people from 
the Dene could save it for him, 

The Squire rode down, and checked his horse at twenty 

from the rabble; and he laughed—the heedless 
laugh that was his gift. 

“ Oh, leave Murgatroyd’s confounded mill,” he said. 
“ We've better sport for you.” 

“It’s thee, Squire, is it?’ growled one of the mob, 
“ Well, we’re busy.” 

“Look you here, Consett men. I could have ridden 
with a copy of the Riot Act in my pocket, and firearms 
to back it. And I would not. We'll have clean blood- 
letting, or none at all, I said.” 

This was the Holt they knew, the man they loved 
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at heart, though he came from Cringle Dene and 
stood for all they hated. ‘‘ What d’ye ask?” they 
growled. 

“Ask? Bless me, I never ask aught of Consett 
folk. I just order you to disperse, and get peaceably 
to your homes.” 

If he had been on the Bench, instead of in the saddle 
of a restive horse, Holt could not have shown a face 
of more becoming gravity. He gave no sign that, 
out of his knowledge of these foik, he had chosen the 
true way to rouse them. 

“Oh, you order us? Get back to your Dene, where 
they like a master over them.” 

““T’ve brought the Dene with me—eh, lads?” said 
Holt, with a backward glance at his wool-combers. 
“As a magistrate, I insist on law and order. It is my 
plain duty.” 

Murgatroyd, looking on, was aware of matters alto- 
gether beyond his ken. He was new, and this rough- 
hewn moorland old; he could make money, but could 
not understand these ins-and-outs of rising passions. 
It puzzled him to see Holt get out of saddle and tether 
his horse to a tree-stump before he came back to his 
men. 

“Why d’ye do it, Squire?”’ he asked. ‘‘ They’re 
in an ugly temper, and the two of us could ride a good 
few down with our horses before your combers got 
to work.” 

“We could, Mr. Murgatroyd—in the country that 
you happened to be bred in.” 

The mill-master grew hot with wrath, and chilled by 
he knew not what of high courage and simplicity in 
this hectoring squire. Before he knew it, he was off 
his own horse, and was clutching his riding-whip as if 
it were one of the hefty cudgels carried by the Cringle 
folk. 

They fronted each other, the factory-men and their 
old-time adversaries, and there was a silence, still as 
the pause before thunder breaks and has its will. 
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__ It was Timothy Wanless—his body plump as an ale- 
barrel, and his jolly face ripe as a brew of old October 
—who broke the peace. 

_ “There was a man in Consett once,” he said, ‘‘ and 
he liked to hear a cuckoo sing i’ June.” 

Murgatroyd wondered, once again, why such foolish- 
ness should stir a roar of fury. 

“So he catched one young, he did, and put it in a 
field, and shut the gate, to make sure cuckoo should 
not fly away. Terrible wise, the Consett sort.” 

As if a gale had risen, the combers began to cry 
cuckoo. They gave his first, high call of spring. They 
found the halting cuck-cuck-cuckoo of summer heat, 
and the bird’s dying challenge when he knew that 
_ August thrust him out from the good moorland. And, 
- for some reason, the Consett men ran forward, and the 

fight was up in earnest. 

Jasper and his brother were riding the moors, mean- 
while, seeking the fine, vague adventures that lure the 
heart of every boy. They found none, save for a stumble 
here and there where the tussocks were hard and slip- 
pery under-hoof, till they came over Pad Moss and 

_ heard an uproar as if all the cuckoos from here to Marsh- © 
cotes were gathered in one company. They listened 
- for awhile, in sheer astonishment, then trotted down the 
slope; and below them, as they came past Whinny 

Copse, they saw the mill, and two companies of men 

who ran to battle on the level ground below. 

The sunlight, hot and vivid, showed it all as if they 
were a score yards off. They saw cudgels lifted and 
brought down. They heard rough oaths come up the 
breeze. And something stirred at the lads’ hearts— 
a speeding of the blood, a sense of the days aforetime 
that had bred this quarrel. And they galloped. i 

The fight was eddying and swaying round the mill. 
Holt and his wool-combers were at grips with twice 

— their number, but they had gaiety to help them against 
odds. When one of their men went down, his neigh- 
pour would cry “ cuckoo” and would strike right and 
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left, with bewildering speed. And the Consett men, 
who had no salt of humour in their veins, grew wilder 
at each gibe, and began to aim their blows at random. 

The odds were heavy, for all that; and, while the 
fight went forward, a band of Murgatroyd’s enemies, 
forgotten by the shrewd mill-master, scented the battle- 
reek and ran wild. The Consett women remembered 
their children broken at the wheel of Murgatroyd’s 
prosperity—the bairns, scarce past their toddling days, 
who came spent and weary to their homes, and cried 
themselves to sleep in dread of the morrow’s ceaseless 
labour. . 

They were quiet housewives, these women, the years 
behind them full of husband-tending and the never- 
ending, dull routine of life. But now one whispered to 
another, as they watched the battle; and the whisper 
spread; and by and by they weni to the tar-barrels and 
the wood that their men had set about the mill. Un- 
heeded by the six men Murgatroyd had left on guard 
within—who were crowded at the broken windows, 
watching the battle out-of-doors—they moved here 
and there among the faggots. And, where they passed, 
a stream of tarry flame shot up, and afterwards a thicken- 
ing smoke. 

“Tt will make a bonny fire,” laughed one of them. 

“Ay, Lucy—a sort o’ Judgment Day before its time. 
When you’ve had a bairn, and reared it, and seen 
such as Murgatroyd go breaking it at his looms—vwell, 
lass, you know.” 

“ That’s how ’tis, Tabitha.” Lucy’s voice was harsh 
and strained. There was a fever in her eyes. ‘It’s well 
to bide quiet and kindly when you can; but there’s times 
when the wild-cat comes to a body.” 

The men overhead felt the sting of smoke in their 
nostrils, and glanced down to learn its meaning. 
Through the ruddy murk a shower of stones came at 
_them, and the wild-beast cries of women who had 
forgotten womanhood. 

Tabitha—her youngest was lying ill to death of the 
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mill’s treatment—ran to the door, and found it locked 
and bolted. So she went and gathered fuel, and watched 
the fire creep up and eat the timber; and she laughed 
at the thought of killing grown men, shut like rats in a 
trap of flame. 

Out beyond, the Consett men were gaining ground. 
They were stubborn and thick of hide; and not all the 
gaiety of Cringle Dene could beat down their sullen, 
heavy-handed onset. 

The Squire took wounds, and gave them; and ever 
he rallied his men in this unequal battle until he found 
himself driven apart, hemmed in by four big rascals 
who halted a little, even now, with bygone memories . 
of Holt’s strength in fight. 
» The twins checked their horses sharply and dis- 

mounted, Till they died, they would not forget the 
astonishment, the wrath and eager need to help, that 
stirred them. They saw their father swinging ‘his 
cudgel gently, and heard the curses of four men who’ 
came at him; and their one thought was to save him. 

They ran down helter-skelter, snatching a cudgel 
apiece from two prostrate mill-hands, and lessened the 
odds against the Squire. Then they turned for a 
moment to make sure that Holt had accounted for the 
other two. 

“ Are you hurt, sir? ’’ asked Jasper. 

“Oh, a touch here and there, laddie. How did you 
come here, you game young pups? ” 

They did not halt, now that they knew him safe, 
but swept by him into the thick of combat. And 
suddenly there came a shout that the mill was on fire. 
The battle, already wearying to its end, grew hushed 
as men turned to watch the flames go licking up the 
walls. They saw two scared faces look out from an 
upper window, and heard ghoulish laughter from the 
‘women. nee: 

“Ay, jump for it,” said Tabitha. “‘ There’s nice, 
soft cobblestones to light on. Well, my own bairn 
lies no easier.” 
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The Squire’s fury left him. Like all who had shared 
in this sharp fight, his face and clothes were not good 
to look at; but his voice was quiet and masterful, 
as if he stood in purple and fine linen. He knew what 
suffering had gone to this riot of the women, knew 
that it was time again for law and order. > 

“Call it a drawn battle, Consett folk—and let’s get 
about saving the mill.” 

The blazing door fell inward as he spoke, and four 
only were eager to cross the threshold—Murgatroyd, 
because the mill was wife and all-in-all to him and he 
knew where the buckets were—and the Squire with 
his sons, because there were men’s lives to be saved. 
And the women raised a storm of protest, until Tabitha | 
silenced them. : 

“They shape very like men, the Squire and Murga- 
troyd; and happen we were hasty-like.” 


CHAPTER V 
A MOWING MATCH 


THEY saved the mill they hated, after all, the Consett 
folk and those from Cringle Dene. The Squire would 
not be denied, when he had got the men out and Murga- 
A had found the buckets. There was water in plenty 
and the fire had taken no grave hold as yet. Standing 
in line from the millpond to the flames, they passed the » 
buckets forward; and so made an end of this queer 
summer day’s adventure. 

Murgatroyd felt a sudden, sharp relief that was almost 
emotion. The looms were safe. The big, pounding 
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mill-wheel was secure to tread its watered sluice for many 
days to come. 

“Consett lads,” he said bluntly, “ you’ve no good- 
will for me. Why did you do it?” 

None answered for awhile, until a little, wiry fellow 
found voice at last. 

“We hate you square and fair, Murgatroyd—but 
Mr. Holt—we hate and love his ruffling ways. That’s 
how ’tis.” 

Holt reddened, though there were crimson splashes 
enough already on his face. These people cheered 
him and applauded, with a mob’s inconstancy; and 
somehow praise was sweet, at the close of a tiring day. 
» He turned, in need of relief, and saw the mill-master. 

“Mr. Murgatroyd,’ he said, “we don’t care for 
thanks in Cringle Dene—but you can pay any debt 
you owe us.” 

* Glad and proud, Squire.” 

“ Your mill-wheel is safe and sound? ” 

* Ay, thanks to you.” 

“Then you will cease to grind little children under 
it for your profit. And so good-day.” 

Robbie the hunchback was loitering over the bridge 
as the Squire and his boys came riding home through 
the Dene, 

“ Are the trout rising, Robbie?” asked Holt. 

*‘ Here and there one, Squire, but naught to matter.” 

“Well, to-morrow’s a Sunday. Come up for your 
dinner, lad, and there’ll be flesh instead of fish for 

ou.” 
i Robbie watched them go forward up the lane, the 
three of them. And his heart ached, to see them so 
strong and free of limb. Some old rebellion stirred 
in him, some argument with the God who had allowed 
him to be born a cripple into a world of strong men. 
And then, as he watched the Squire’s big figure reach 
the bend of the lane, rebellion changed into sharp and 
instant pity. It seemed fit and proper that such as 
he should be allowed to have done with this world 
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and see if there were better cheer in the Beyond— 
but Squire Holt had such relish im life, such strength 
of body for this world’s joys. , 

Holt himself had drawn rein for a moment, and 
shivered. ‘‘ The day grows chilly on a sudden, lads,” 
he said, with a strange disquiet. 

They assured him it was over-hot, with the blunt 
outspokenness of youth; and the ‘glow of sunlight, the 
drooping leafage, the silence of the birds, were wit- 
nesses on their side. Yet the Squire, as they lett the 
Dene’s shelter and rode up into the glaring pastures, 
felt the chill grow upon him, as if an east wind 
blew. 

Luke Ward, the carpenter, found Kobbie on the 
bridge a half-hour later. “ Eh, now, what’s amiss?” 
he asked. 

‘““T’ve seen what I’ve seen, and naught alters that.” 

“What did you see?” 

“T shouldn’t like ye to take the tale up to Moor- 
seats. But then you wouldn’t, Luke. You're not of 
the gossip sort.” 

“No, lad. I keep my tongue on a halter, and wish 
more folk did the same.” 

“Well, the Squire went by just now, with those 
limbs o’ sons of his. Very big and kindly he was, and 
asked how the trout were rising, and bade me come up 
to-morrow for my Sunday dinner, like I always do. 
Then he rode forward, and I saw him stop for a minute, 
and he said to his lads that it was chilly. Would you 
call it a coldish sort of day, Luke? ”’ 

“With the sweat streaming off me as I stand?” 

“Just so. But Squire was cold as Padsike Bog, and 
I knew why. There was another riding close beside 
him.” 

“You're beyond a sii man, Robbie.” 

“Tsaw it, Luke, same as I see you now. The Squire’s 
ghost rode beside him ; and he was mounted on a 
shadowy sort of horse.” 

Luke began to pick bits of moss . from the bridge and 
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threw them into Cringle Water. “ You're too full of 


dreams and tokens,” he said at last. “ We can’t spare 
Squire, and so I tell ye. Murgatroyd down yonder—you 


could tell me he had ridden with his ghost beside him, 


¥ 


and I’d laugh.” 

“Such as Murgatroyd don’t go, Luke. And I don’t 
go. He’s got a crooked soul, and I’ve a warped body; 
and we'll die in our beds at ninety, the twain of us. 
That’s how life is—killing the good ones,” 

“ But we cannot spare Squire Holt,” repeated the 
other sharply. “ He’s needed, these queer days when 
men are thinking all of money, and naught at all of 
breed. Breed? Why, a Holt could bring us tame as 
dogs to his hand whenever he chose to whistle; and we’d 
be proud to come, as he was proud to call.” 

“ Ay, we're of the Dale,” said the hunchback; “ and, 
when the fine-bred sort are swept away, I pray God 
to let me see my hunchback shadow go bobbing at 
my elbow, as I saw the Squire’s just now. I’m ripe 
and ready for the next world, Luke—but it’s long in 
coming.” 

The Squire, soon as he reached Moorseats, left the 
cold wind behind him. When his wife asked the meaning 
of his bruised face and tattered wearing-gear, he explained 
with a boyish laugh that they had needed a magistrate 
in Consett, and he had ridden on the errand. Then he 
went up to wash the stains of fight away. 

Dinner was ready for him when he returned, and 
he brought a fine hunger to it. Mrs. Holt could make 
nothing of his gaiety. Of late he had been a little 
taciturn—tfull of quiet courtesy to her, as of old—but 
remote, somehow, as if hé were looking through her 
and beyond. Now he was close beside her again. The 
twins had ridden forward 9n some errand to the neigh- 
bouring farm, and Holt made the most of this quiet 
meal together. 

“Tt is all like a second honeymoon, wife. Those 
lads are marrow of my marrow—but there are times 
when we two need to be together.” 
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A sudden, wild-rose colour stole into the wife’s face. 
She remembered the way of him when he came woo- 
ing first—the surrender of her heart and the pride in 
its captivity—the fragrances laid by in lavender and 
hali-forgotten. “ You have been lonely?” she asked 
quietly. 

“Yes, till the lads grew up a bit and I could teach 
them how to squire it later on.” 

‘And now you've taken them from me. Nay, I 
know. Day by day I’ve watched it. It seems so 
short a while since they were needing me at every turn 
—just the needing and the wonder of it—and now 
they’re yours.” 

Holt understood her broken years at last. Until 
now he had thought only of his own. “ Hungry, 
wife?’’ he asked. ‘“‘ Well, so have I been. Suppose we 
cry quits and go honeymooning once again? I'll tell 
you where I kissed you first.” 

“But I know. It was where the guelder-roses leaned 
over Timothy’s lane-corner.” 

“‘ And where did you kiss me first ? ” 

“Why, then, of course.” 

“Not for a long while after, wife. D’ye remember 
how I took a fall, out hunting—you and I alone— 
‘and you thought me dead? And I came to life, as my - 
way is—Murgatroyd learned that to-day—and felt 
your lips on mine.” 

“We'll let bygones be bygones,” said Mrs. Holt 
demurely. 

And then the boys broke in on them, full of life, and 
empty with a great, surprising hunger. Holt was im- 
patient for the moment at this disturbance of his second 
honeymoon; but the mood yielded. 

“Eat and grow big, lads,” he said. “ You'll need 
all your strength by and by.” 

That evening, when sundown crimsoned all the moor 
and touched with fire the windows of the grim old house 
that fronted Moorseats across the wooded cleft, Holt 
grew restless. The day’s adventures had torn away the 
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_ easy give-and-take of life. His moment of swift tempta- 


tion in Cringle Dene, when Murgatroyd had offered to 
make him rich for life—the fight at Consett—his tired- 
ness of body now—all went to the making of a mood that 
troubled Mrs. Holt. 

Her second honeymoon was to be brief, it seemed. 
Again he was looking beyond her, and his voice seemed 
to come from far away. She lingered awhile, her 
thoughts wandering to their mating days, and glancing 
back again to the surprising tenderness he had shown 
not long ago. 

“ What is it?” she asked gently. 

“I can scarcely tell you, wife. I’m a man who 


“likes to take things easily; but there seems so much 


to be done, somehow, since I’ve declined this offer of 
Murgatroyd’s.” 

As she stood watching his face, disquieted by its 
look of grey weariness, a fragrance stole out to her, 
warm and dewy, from the rose-bush near the porch. 
All self-restraint went by for a moment. She remem- 
bered how they had planted it, this big, free-growing 
tree—she and her husband, in their bridal days. She 
recalled the tone of his voice as he said that this white 
cottage-rose was worth all the new-fangled blooms that 
could never stand a moorland winter. And, because 
scents have a sure witchcraft of their own, the wife’s 
tears were free at last. She was home again, in the 
far-off days when there were only two people in the world, 
and knew themselves content. 

“ Dear, I must take better care of you,” she said. : 
The next day Holt was sore from head to foot. The 
pleasant fight, and the sterner work inside the mill 
when half-suffocated men were to be saved, had left 
their marks on his body, however his pride and high 
spirit chose to ruffle it. So he ordered a horse to be 
brought round, and bade the twins saddle, too, and be 

quick about it. 

“The best cure for any sort of ache,” he laughed, 


when his wife made protest, “is to ride it down with 
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a new one. Keep old sores long enough, and they 
fester.” 

“ Indeed, you will never be cured.” There was wife- 
love in her glance—wife-love, with a stronger and a 
finer knowledge of itself than she had earned till now. 
“When you're in health, you ride out in search of 
trouble; and, when other men would be resting of their 
wounds, you just ride out again in search ofmore. How 
can I take better care of you, as I promised?” 

“Tt’s the smell of horseflesh, somehow,’ he said, 
and kissed her with sharp tenderness, and got to saddle. 

She watched them ride out—three likely men-folk 
of her own, lithe and sure in the saddle, their heads 
up to the June sunlight and the gauzy sky. And she 
was proud of them—proud, and afraid somehow. 
Women knew how to work, and play, and rest; but 
her man only played and worked, and never rested. 

The Squire needed no pity, to-day at any rate. He 
was the gay, elder brother of his lads, as they scampered 
over hill and dale; and, when they halted for a meal of 
cheese and ale at a wayside tavern, he drew the host into 
talk of many poaching escapades they had shared, when 
the world and they were young together. 

“Not that we’re either of us what you might call 
greybeards, Squire,” said Job Earnshaw; ‘“‘ but it was 
seeing those big lads 0’ yours made me think time Was 
passing on, like. What age will they be now?” 

“Well over twenty, Job.” 

“Nay, now. It seems yesterday that all the moor- 
side went to their christening at Consett, glad and 
proud to know you were filling your quiver. One 0’ 
the twins took it all sedate and quiet-like, I remember; 
but t’other screamed and roared.” 

“ Tother would be me,” put in Dick, with his heedless 
levity. “I always liked the outside of a church.” 

“And the inside of a poaching net?” chuckled Job. 
“Well, Squire, we’re all as we’re made, I reckon, and 
the free moor over all. Good-day to ye, if you must 
be jogging.’ : 
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The heart of a man is not easy for himself to read, 
and for others a book seldom opened beyond the first — 
page or two. The Squire, as he took his boys by heath 
and glen, and skirted meadow-lands where the upland 
grass was waiting for the scythe, was not aware that 
he had been intent on one goal from the start of this 
random journey. It was only when their wide circuit ~ 
brought them to the straggling wastes. of Lonesome 
Heights that he understood. He sat theré’in saddle, 
quiet for awhile. And the fire kindled in him, and the 
moor-breeze fanned it, till it glowed with the self-same 
heat that had kept alive at Moorseats yonder for so 
~ many generations—alive, where the peats slumbered 
or reddened, as need asked, on the wide hearth. 

The Squire looked about, him. They had been good 
pastures once. Now, the heather showed in green, 
healthy clumps; brackens were pushing up their fronds; 
the stone-fence showed gaping rents. 

“Bless me,” said Holt, “the land is worse than I 
thought.” 

‘Then the prose of his farmer’s outlook went by. A 
little, cold wind piped round him, and afterwards a 
breeze of courage and high strength. Some whisper 
reached him of what was coming, soon or a little later; 
and his thoughts went racing down the years behind. 
He was amazed to find how little he had done in them. 

“ Jasper,” he said, “ shall I talk to you, man to man? 
_ You may have to grow out of boyhood sooner than I 

thought. As for Dick, he’ll never get out of his teens, 
if he lives to ninety.” 

The two of them watched Dick ride helter-skelter 
over the broken lands, and into the moor. He had 
put up a hare, and had no thought in the world except 
to give chase till she was lost in the mazes of the 
heather. 

“ Just so,” went on the Squire, by and by. “ He’s 
restless in the lower lands, where the crops are gleaned ; 
but, give him a hare and an open moor, and he goes 
daft with joy. It is this way, Jasper.” 
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The boy listened, with surprise at first, then with a 
growing eagerness. This father of his, blunt and cheery 
of speech, was changed somehow. He spoke of Holts 
who once had kept open house at Moorseats, without 
stint or thought of it—of their well-found lands, and the 
pack of harriers that kept old Squire Cunliffe’s days 
in mind. Because he loved every stick and stone and 
long tradition of his heritage—because the veil was 
lifted for awhile from world-weary eyes—he spoke as 
if he were telling tales of faery and high romance. 

“We keep no state now, Jasper, and no pack of 
hounds. We've few debts, thank God, and there’s 

enough to keep Moorseats yet awhile—but I tell you, 
lad, the battle is here on Lonesome Heights. This 
bit of intaken land is going fast—and we boasted once 
that never a thistle or a patch of heather showed itself 
from fence to boundary fence. Soon this field will go, 
and the next. The heather never sleeps; it is always 
on the watch to take again what we stole from the moor. 
The feud is undying, lad.” ‘ 

“Like our fights with the Consett folk? ”’ 

“In one way,” laughed Holt, with breezy recoliec- 
tion of yesterday’s adventure; “but there’s no speed 
or pleasure in this battle with the heather. It just 
bides its time. When you’re awake, it drowses; and, 
when a man sleeps, it pushes its way up, quiet as a mouse; 
and, at a few years’ end, you find another strip of good 
land gone.” 

“ But, father, why not stump up the patches as they 
come? ” 

“Ay, why not? One day’s work here and there 
would do so much—but the right day for it never 
seems to come. To-morrow has been the day of 
Lonesome Heights, since I was breeked, lad—and you 
can see for yourself what to-morrow does for pasture- 
land.” 

_. Some ancient spell laid hold of these two, father 
and son, as they sat here in saddle, with sunlight and 
quiet airs about them. It was as if dead hopes and 
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loves and hates—pride buried deep, and tender gaieties 
_ that forced their way nearer to the sky above—came 
round them like a host of friends. The last survivors of 
a race, when it comes to the pinch of need, have always 
an unseen army at command. ~ 

_ “ Jasper,”’ said the Squire, “‘ there’s some tale of a 
shepherd’s ghost that goes hunting phantom sheep 
across the Bog up yonder. For my part, I know little 
of ghosts; but it seems to me these pastures are 
haunted.” : 

He glanced at Jasper, ashamed for a moment to be 
pouring wisdom into such a young and untried mind; 
_ but the lad’s face was grave and old, as if he, too, were 

trusted by the fore-elders of his breed. 

“ —“ Tt’s a case of look at the light, and not at the 
lantern,” Holt went on. ‘“‘ Money came and went, and 
I couldn’t be bothered about it, so long as there was a 
horse or two in the stables, and wine in the cellar. Money 
—the greasy feel of it—that was good enough for Murga- 
troyd and such-like cattle.” 

Jasper remembered the stark fight round the mill. 
He was older since that battle, and his glance sought 
the Squire’s. “ What is it, sir?”’ he asked. ‘‘ What 
do you ask of me? ”’ : 

“Nay, lad. I’m not one to ask another go where 
I hadn’t pluck to go myself. Murgatroyd was right 
—though I liked him no better for it—when he said 
‘the ancient shepherd—the ghost of him—was driving 
our lost pride of gear into the marshes.” 

“He said that?” The lad’s face was hard and 
resolute. “ And you hit him with your hunting-crop? ”’ 

“ Well, no. I saved his mill for him instead.” 

Little by littlk—time seemed of no account up here, 
where the wind itself blew free and lazy—he unlocked 
the secret cupboards of his life. Jasper was amazed 
~-to find how kin they were, this big father and himself. 
The same joy in living, the easy good-nature that would 
rather help a tired world than hinder it, the preference 
for guns and horses when instead there were thistles 
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to be rooted up—in his vague, boy’s way, Jasper under- 
stood the inner meaning of it all. He took fire, as if 
some new crusade were up, and he the leader of it; but 
the Squire checked him. ; 

** Nay, no vows, lad,” he said, his glance shrewd and 
‘tender. ‘‘ You’re going to redeem the lands by and by, 
when you grow big enough? So I fancied at your age, 
when my father spoke of them—so he had thought in 
his time—but—well, we grow older, I suppose.” 

Jasper would not be denied. He was stubborn as 
the Squire, once his heart was set on anything. “‘ I’m 
_ strong to work, and you want the lands saved.” 

“Yes, if you’re in the same mind later on. But 
I ask no death-bed promises of. you.. You must have 
your liberty, as I had mine in my time.” 

“ Death-bed promises ? ’” 

“Oh, my tongue blundered, boy. I shall die one 
day—that’s the worst of life—and I should hate to 
think you bound by any sort of promise. When a 
Holt loses freedom, he loses all.” 

The Squire was himself again, careless and banter- 
ing; but vague trouble stirred at Jasper’s heart—a 
trouble forgotten soon as Dick came riding over the 
broken wall between the heather and the intake. 

“ Did you catch your hare?” asked Holt. 


“Almost; but she dodged into the heather, and I ~ 


couldn’t find her afterwards.” 

“ Heigho, Dick! Life is made up of ‘ almost ’— 
Be pecey for us Holts. We never fairly catch it, do 
we?” 

The lads could not understand his mood, as they 
rode down into the meadow-lands together. He was 
so gay and easy-going; and yet he harked back con- 
stantly to the days of old. At the cottage by the way- 
side, where they turned the corner of the stony lane, 
he “remembered some old story of the widow-witch , 
who lived here aforetime. She had some great gift 
of turning herself into a white hare, or a maiden comely 
beyond all belief, or any shape that pleased her mood. 
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“It was a Holt of that day killed her,” said the 
Squire, laughing at old fairy-tales. “He whistled 
to Barguest, one night when the witch was busy in 
the shape of a hare; and the dog made short work of 
her, they say.” 

“Did you ever see Barguest, father?’ asked Dick, 
with lively interest. 

The Squire was unsteadied for a moment. ‘ Why, 
no, lad—though I fancied his breath came cold about 
me not so long ago. And here’s Tom o’ Tim’s bit 
of a farm. I just remember his father, old Timothy 
—a rare head he had for liquor, and died in his bed 
at four-score—glad of life, and ready to go. A great 
- gentleman in his way, old Timothy.” 

Not a field, or a byre, or a clump of scattered cot- 
tages but had its story, as they passed. The Squire, 
a hard rider by habit and tradition, was content to 
journey at a walking-pace. His mind and heart, some- 
how, were harking down the lanes of yesterday, which 
bade him halt at every turn. He squired a little 
country, but his knowledge of it went deeper for that 
reason. 

As they rounded the spinney known as Daft Lad’s 
Wood, they came into full view of Roper’s meadow; 
and the sight was one to hearten any man. Roper 
and his lads, with a dozen wool-combers, were striding 
forward, mowing deep swaths as they went. The 
ripe sun was on their bare heads and their brawny 
arms. A throstle was singing somewhere close at 
hand, bidding his mate give up her second nesting worries 
and come talk to him. 

Holt drew rein, and listened to the music of their 
scythes—swish of the falling grass, the little silence 
as the blades swept back, and then again, the swift and 
eager forward note. The wet, warm scent of it all 
came to him, and again his heart was busy with the 
yesterdays. 

“ Eh, lads,” he said wistfully, “it’s good to be young 
and strong, and to have a five-acre meadow in front of , 
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you, daring you to get through with the scything before 
your arms break—or the weather.” 

They came to the boundary-wall at last, and the 
Squire looked down from saddle at them with friendly 
greeting. 

“A good bit of mowing, Roper,” he said ; “but 
[ll show you a better.” 

They looked up, through the sweat and reek of their 
bodies, and it was Timothy Wanless who first recovered 
from this surprise of seeing ‘‘ the Moorseats gentry-sort ”’ 
fronting them across the wall. 

“No worse for yesterday, Squire?” he asked. 

“Better, Timothy. We taught the Consett folk a 
lesson-—not for the first time, eh? ”’ 

Roper, a big-limbed fellow, was proud of his skill 
with the scythe. ‘‘ There’s no man in the Dale daunts 
me at mowing, Squire. You said you could give me a 
lead that way?” 

The Squire got down from saddle. Those near to 
death, who know the nearness of it, find sometimes a 
strange buoyancy, a borrowed strength, some swift 
and sudden grip of the further strength that is wait- 
ing out beyond the filmy curtain of this life. 

The boys looked on. They saw their father snatch 
Timothy’s scythe from him, and take his place on 
Roper’s left, a little in front of him, and go mowing 
down the meadow. It was no orderly, quiet scything, 
this. The Squire and Roper were running a race, and 
the others never thought of swinging into line, but left 
them to their contest. Swath by swath they cut, 
clean and clear to the ground; and the Squire gained, 
foot by foot, until they reached the far wali of the 
meadow. 

“A good bit of mowing,” said Holt, as he leaned 
against the wall. 

“You've bested me, I own; but you haven’t the 
strength for another mowing , Squire—back to where 
we started from.” 

And so Holt, because he had grave doubts himself 
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of his staying power, accepted the blunt challenge. 
They whetted their scythes afresh, and moved ri ag 
once again; and the race went more slowly now. Hard 
and dogged, they swept the nodding grasses down, 
and every second swath was watered by rivulets of 
sweat. 

i s men, from the far end of the field, cheered 
him lustily; but their shouts were drowned by Timothy 
Wanless and his wool-combers, It was a long meadow, 
and the lookers-on began to wonder if the combatants 
would ever reach them. The pace had-been so fast on 
the way out that they were hindered by it on the way 
‘home. They cut as clean and close a lane before them, 
but they moved more slowly, and halted now and then 
to whet scythes that had little need of it. It was only 
when they neared the last twenty yards that they found 
new strength. The goal was in sight; and the Squire, 
battered by yesterday’s fight at Consett, and the harder 
venture of rescuing half-smothered men from'the burning 
mill, found his tired feet lighten under him. He mowed 
‘as if he were hale and twenty, and life all before him, 
and came home the conqueror. 

“ A gradely race, Squire,” shouted Timothy Wanless, 
on tip-toe with excitement; “ and you’ve won it.” 

Holt heard the plaudits from afar. It was as if 
some further music sounded in his ears—some bugle- 
call from far-off lands, where men were never tired or 
thirsty. Then he came back to earth, and for a little 
while his strength returned. 

“T shall need you wool-combers,” he said, “ to- 
morrow or next day. It’s time I got my own hay in 
—time I got my own hay in——” 

He faltered in his speech, and blundered into some 
foolish matters of the wife he cared for, up at Moorseats 
yonder. Then he stood upright for awhile, and smiled 
at Timothy and the knot of men about him. 

“ I’ve loved you very well, friends,” he said. “ We’ve 
shared brave days together.” 

And then he dropped, like a tree whose life is ended ; 
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and, when the twins slipped out of saddle and ran to 
learn the meaning of it, Timothy Wanless drew them 
apart with kindly roughness, and bade them mount 
their ponies. . 

“* Ride home to Mrs. Holt, laddies, and tell her the ~ 
Squire ”—his voice faltered for a moment—“ tell her _ 
the Squire tried to do too.much with his life, and has 
taken a hurt. Tell her to be brave and quiet, until we 
bring him,” 


CHAPTER Vi 
HOW ROBBIE WATCHED THE DANCE 


JASPER, in the weeks that followed,»grew older than 
his years warranted. Earnshaw, the Consett doctor, 
rode over constantly, fearing the worst, but bidding 
Holt’s wife hope that her goodman would win through, 

“He always had a fine grip on life, Mrs. Holt,” Earn- 
shaw would explain, after every visit. ‘‘ He has the 
will to live.” 

“Yes—oh yes,” she would answer, with her brave, 
tender smile. “It was always his foible to live too 
— His strength was wonderful, and he was proud 
of it.” 

The whole work of hay-harvest, meanwhile, had to 
be got through; and Jasper took command, as if the 
spirit of his father, lying yonder in the upstairs room, 
fired his young endeavour. Never in the history of 
Moorseats had the harvest been ingathered with such 
speed. Every wool-comber who was hale enough after 
the Consett fight—and many who should have kept their 
beds awhile—gathered to this venture of succouring 
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the stricken house they loved. They scythed till they 
came to a standstill, and paused for a draught of 
or and went forward again in a dogged, well-kept 
ine. 

The weather held. Day after day the sun got up 
as if his one business, too, was hay-making. The 
breeze was keen and dry. It seemed that sky, and 
wind, and neighbour-folk, all understood what was 
in the Squire’s mind, as he lay in bed and fidgeted 
day-long because he could not get down among his 
men. Yet he might have rested easy. 

Always Jasper was in command. He took his share 
in the adventure, as his twin-brother did; and the 
combers and the farm men knew that they had still a 
“Squire among them. The lad was keen and dominant. 
His young strength never rested, with scythe or rake; 
and yet some older strength was like a quiet fire about 
him, for every man to see. 

They got their hay home to byre. Load followed 
load; and there were always men enough and to spare 
to stack it in the roomy field that bordered Moorseats. 
When all was gathered in, Mrs. Holt came among them, 
a great lady with tired lines of suffering about her 
face. 

“You are very kind, friends,” she said. ‘“ My 
husband will thank you when—when he is well again.” 

“ Kind?” snapped Timothy Wanless. ‘‘ Who would 
not be? And it’s good news to hear you talk of 
his getting well. There’s some we could spare blithely, 
and other-some we couldn’t.” 

- When the mistress bade them to the harvest-supper 
to-morrow, Timothy demurred, and his comrades 
grunted approval of the stand he made. ‘‘ We can 
do very well without, and thank ye. This year, ye 
see, you're short-handed—and Squire would hear us 
racketing——”’ 

'“ The Squire asks nothing better,’ broke in Mrs. 
Holt. ‘‘ His orders were clear on that point, and I 
dare not cross him. He is too ill.” 

( 
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If there had been no such hay-time in the Dale’s 
memory, there had been no supper like the morrow’s. 
All day the Moorseats serving-folk, men and women, 
were busy readying for it. Such a company as had 
' gathered to the harvesting would have out-flooded 
even the big kitchen, and they set trestle-tables out 
of doors instead, and loaded them with pies and pasties, 
joints and hams and piles of havercake—enough, it 
seemed, to feed all Cringle Dene and half of Consett 
too. 

The day mellowed into an evening so still, so threaded 
with gold sunlight and the ceaseless song of birds, that 
life became a roundelay. Toil and the heat were for- 
gotten. As the ale passed up and down the tables, 
and ancient feuds revived, the combers began to bandy 
jests with the farmer-sort. 

“You should come to a combing-shop, lads,” said 
Timothy Wanless, “and learn what work means. Have 
ye ever lifted a hand-comb—ever felt its weight ? ” 

“Nay,” said a thick-set lad, “ but I could feel your 
weight and lift it nice and gradely over yond mistal- 
wall.” 

“That’s to be seen to-morn, if you’re in the same 
mind. I was talking of combing. For you lie-abeds, 
there’s just one busy hay-time 1’ the year, when you've 
got to stir yourselves, like it or no. The rest o’ your 
time you need a dog, and a stick, and a gate to lean 
over.” 

“And a slice 0’ bacon,” said Holt’s oldest shepherd, 
whose face was seamed and wrinkled by the weather. 
Even his eyes, blue as the skies once, seemed faded by ~ 
too long intimacy with snow, and rain, and stark sun- 
light on the shelterless, high moors. ‘‘ We’re bone- 
lazy, Tim—never do aught you could call doing aught. 
To be sure, there’s times when hay has to be won, in 
heat that blisters you fro’ head to foot—and there’s 
winter, come to think of it, when us bone-idle shepherds’ 
get up to the pastures—just for frolic, like—and dig 
our ewes out of the drifts. Hast ever faced a nor’-east 
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_ gale, Timothy, flinging hailstones at ye while your cur- 
dog went snarling and whimpering, nosing out a buried 
flock 0’ ewes? ”’ 

“ Can’t say I ever did,” said Timothy, with large un- 
concern. ‘I’ve a dog o’ my own, but he’s a lurcher, 

_and flies at better game than sheep.” _ 

““Ay, we know that.” The shepherd’s glance was 

- quiet and merry. “ But I was talking of drifts up the 
moor. My sort o’ dog begins to bristle and whine, 
and runs back to you; and there’s a pleading in his 
eyes, as if he was a human and father to the flock he’s 
scented out.” < 

There was silence up and down the tables. This 
shepherd had a trick of dwarfing their light outlook 

*upon life; his gravity and tart humour, his ‘sufety of 
himself, seemed made of the stuff the high moors were 
built of. 

“You'll never know it, Timothy,” he went on— 
“ the flick of the wind and the hail, and the cold that . 
snatches at your heart, till you get fair going with 
digging through the snow. Then you begin to sweat, 
and it freezes on you—and you go on sweating, till 
it doesn’t freeze—and after that you find your ewes, 
as steamy as yourself with ligging so long in their 
snow-cave. Oh, ay, Tim. It’s a terrible, soft job, 
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is farming.” 
“Such as us sweat every day,” said Timothy, after 
a long and placid draught of ale. ‘‘ There’s no in- 


between-whiles for a comber.” . 

“ Tell a thick lie and stick to it,”’ laughed one of the 
farmers. “‘’Tis common knowledge that you take 
three holidays a week—save when you take four. And, 
when you work, it’s only to feed Murgatroyd’s mill 
down yonder.” ae 

“Feed Murgatroyd? Id see him drowned in his 
own mill-goit, if I’d my way.” ; 

“Oh, I daresay. But you comb for him—his mill 
would have to rest still as a kirkyard if you sent no 
wool.” * 
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“That's where the frolic lies. We're his masters, _ 


There’s no man living can put bits of steel and wood 


weave it that way—a poor sort 0” way at best—but I 
tell ye, lads, it needs brains and hands to make slivers 
of a fleece. Like wooing a lass, it is. Strong 7’ the 
arm, a comber must be—and teasy and soft-like, too— 
there’s no machinery will do it. That’s why we're 
free men, shepherd, same as you. Murgatroyd gets 
high and mighty, or gives us the rough edge of his 
tongue; and we say nowt, but just run up the moor 
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together, and make ‘em comb out wool. They can — 


“ 
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for a week's poaching, and bide till he comes whistling — : 


for us. And he whistles very humble when he does 
come.” ' 


The twins were seated at the head of Timothy's — 


table, in the place their father would have taken. Jas- 
per's thoughts were far away—up yonder on the Heights 
where there was land to be won back from the heather. 
But Dick was listening eagerly to the to-and-froing of 
tongues loosed by ripe ale. 

Something old as the gypsy-lore, known to some 
long-dead ancestor, awoke In ~scapegrace Dick. He 
was too young to guess why he laughed suddenly, 
and applauded Timothy Wanless; but his heart knew 
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this call of freedom. Murgatroyd was chained by his — 
mill, The big mill-wheel was chained, its feet tread- — 


ing prisoned waters until the day's sick routine was 
ended. 

All this was clear to Dick, in some queer, far-off 
way. Liberty to roam, when work was doing and 


after work was done—smell of the free moers—freedoam: _ 


to toil, to fight for pastime, and know no prison lewer 
as the sky’s big roof—it was in the gypsy fibres of 
m. 
Timothy Wanless lifted his mug and drained it. 
“Why d'ye laugh, Master Dick?” he asked. “I was, 
talking ripe, good sense, I fancied.” 


“You were,” said Dick, the young laughter bubbling — 
out of him. “There was a let of malt in your kitchen — 
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when I came in last night; and I’ve heard my father 
say that malt ripens sense.” 

The shaft was aimed at random—a boy’s arrow shot 
haphazard from a home-made bow—but it reached its 
mark. 

“There’s no law against brewing ale,” asserted 
Timothy. 

“ There’s not,”’ put in the old shepherd; “ but there’s 
a law against putting stones together up the moor, 
close to a running beck—and lighting a fire inside the 
stones—and setting an old kettle, Timothy, to boil on 
top of yond same fire.” 

“What should I know of kettles, shepherd, save at 
my own fireside ? ”’ 

~The other laughed—a deep and gentle laughter. - 
“It’s my business to be always looking up and down 
the countryside, in search of straying ewes; and my 
eyes are sharp as a hawk’s. Once in a while you 
come, Tim, two of you, with your baggage, and get 
your fire lit, and all your gear in place. Then you set 
your watcher up on top of a hillock; and the twain 
of ye never guess that there’s another watcher—seeing 
the steam go up fro’ your kettle.” 

“Well, you’ve shared the dew of it, now and then,” 
said Timothy; “so no more said, shepherd—unless 
you care to step down like, and ask the time o’ day 
to-morrow. There’s some of the hefty brew still 
left.’ 

“Dang me, Timothy,” broke in a burly farmer, 
“you're talking like a man. We'll all step down to 
ask the time o’ day to-morrow.” 

“ T always said you’d nowt to do, you lean-over-gate 
folk. I care not. The more o’ ye that, come, the 
sooner Ill have to take the old kettle up-moor again. 
She can sing, yond kettle, blithe as a laverock, when 
she’s minded that way.” 

Upstairs, the Squire lay in the roomy bedchamber 
whose deep-set windows looked out on the sunset 
glow, flooding the steep-rising fields. All that day, 
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and for many days, he had lain there, weak and help- 
~ less, had listened to the mowers as they plied their 
scythes and passed slow jests—had known when they 
were turning the hay in orderly, long furrows and when 
the creaking waggons brought it home. 

For the first time in his hale, careless life, he knew 
what body-sickness meant; and for the first time, 
since his feet learnt a firm tread on the soil he loved, 
he. was absent from the hay in-gathering. It galled 
and fretted him, as he lay there and knew that he was 
not among his people while they feasted. His wife 
had told him of the company too big to be housed in- 
doors, of the supper-party gathered in the open; and 
she had slipped away for a moment to see that all was 
‘going well. 

Holt lifted himself and looked out of window. He 
saw. the shaven meadows, bright green among the sober 
pasture-fields—smelt the hay-reek drifting in with the 
little, western breeze—and felt his strength return. 
For awhile he sat there, piecing the nightmares of these 
last few days together. To be sure, he had taken a 
hurt or two at Consett—blows in the fight itself, and 
a strain afterwards in bringing stifled men from the 
smoke of Murgatroyd’s mill. But he had taken hurts 
aforetime, and had thrived on them. What ailed 
him now? 

He looked out again at the strong, free beauty of the 
fields, striding to the rugged moor that was settling 
into slumber under a sky of crimson and fairy blue. 
From the days that had been he found courage and 
an end of weakness. He got up, dressed himself with 
care, and went down. At the foot of the stairs he met 
his wife. 

“Ob, you’re mad,” she protested—“ dear, you will 
get up to bed again——” 

“Yes, by and by.” 

He took her by the hand, all in the lover-like way . 
of old. His grasp was strong, so that it hurt her. And 
she was afraid of him, because he seemed to be beyond 
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_ her and above, as if his soul were up on the high moors, 
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listening to some further call too far away for her dim 


They came to the big stable yard, and the Squire 
stood awhile, watching these, his people, at their ale- 
. & All his fatherhood came round about him— 
his ceaseless caring for the folk he loved. A few of the 
_ godly sert—a much bigger company of sinners—one 
one he scanned the faces known to him of old, 


were ted-browned the sun, and the hands — 


“that lifted good ti theccolonr oh tec-aetae 
Pe. liquor y 


“J shared work and feast, wife, in years gone by,” 
eaid Holt, with a gust of sharp self-pity. 

. Timothy Wanless was the first to glance round and 

gee Holt standing there, and he thumped the table 

till it danced. “ Here’s the Squire atnong us, lads. I 
telled ye the best part o’ the feast was missing—until — 

- now,” / 

They roared a welcome at him; and something 
from the clean, hard-riding years behind stirred at the 
Squire’s heart like a moorland gale. He was battered 
and ill no longer. His strength came supple to him, 
and a happiness beyond belief. ~ 

The twins, leaving their borrowed headship of the 
table, were amazed to see their father step forward so 
gay and dominant. He came, somehow, as Squire 
Cunliffe might have done, long since in Stuart days, 
with the bigness of the older grace about him. He 
took his rightful place, and stood there, jesting with 
his guests. Then he thanked them for their help in 

, and afterwards some pitt of speech descended on 
him. He was not himself, but the spokesman for 
dead generations. He said so much in little compass. 
All that these neighbours loved—freedom, smell of 
the hay, the sympathy between one and all of them, 
whether they lived in big houses or in littl—came 
round them like a hunting-day. : 

He had them at his will—made them laugh with 
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him, touched their gravity or the deep-hidden fount 
of sorrow, as he listed. 

“Fey,” muttered old Martha, standing with the 
maids outside the kitchen-porch. “ The Squire’s fey. 
Hark to his silver tongue—and him so blunt of speech’ 
at usual times.” a 

Squire Holt, fey or no, squared his shoulders on the 
sudden, and looked out and beyond his guests for one 
wistful moment. Then he spoke of his boys—of the 
many years that might be spared him to lick them into 
good, moorland shape—but, if aught happened to him, 
the Dene was to see that they prospered. 

And, somehow, a hush came about the company. It 
was as if each of them had been left a special guardian- 
ship by a dying man. Yet, the next moment, the 
Squire was jesting with them and lifting a tankard to 
his lips. 

“Here’s a hale good-night to you, neighbour folk— 
and a good to-morrow,” he said. 

He went from them with a free and easy tread. It 
was only when he came to the bend of the roadway, 
where the rowans blossomed, that he was glad to find 
his wife and link his arm in hers. 

“Tm dizzy, wife—tired and dizzy. Did I talk 
foolishly just now?” 

She checked her tears. It was no time for cowardice. 
She had listened, while he showed his heart to these 
hard-bitten folk; she had looked backward into the 
years behind, when all her care was given to the boys 
and she had found no leisure for the high dreams that 
were his. And now she understood, with a wonder 
and a pain, how she had slighted him. 

“You talked like the man of my heart, husband.” 

“With my head buzzing all the time, like Mur- 
gatroyd’s confounded mill-wheel, over at Consett 
yonder ? ”’ 

“Tm not concerned with your head,” said Mrs. 
Holt, with the coquetry of twenty years ago. “It is 
your heart that matters—your heart and mine.” 
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_ Robbie the hunchback had taken his little share in 
the hay-making. It was not much he could do, but 
he had done it gallantly. And now he was free to 
take his ease. There was ale-drinking at Moorseats, 
and jest, and laughter; but, for his part, he chose his 
own reward for labour done. He had no liking for 
_ metry-makings which, to him, were simply tumult and 

unrest. The hubbub of a crowd either ebewildered 
ee or ruffled the temper that was keen-edged as a 
ife. 

He went up the bank of Cringle Water, past its 
many bridges; and every turn and eddy had its own 
note for him. He knew the deep, gurgling melody 
that came like a human voice from the pool under 
_ the arched brigg—the fretful splash that raced under- 
neath the straight slab of stone, a little further on, 
which crossed to the field-track leading up to Moor- 
seats—the rippling hush where the stream crept under 
the willow trunk, thick as a man’s body, that had 
grown prostrate and made itself a living bridge. 

To other Cringle folk, this stream of theirs was a 
delight, a something pleasant as the moors that hemmed 
them in, a usual and accepted matter. But to the 
hunchback it was an organ played upon by master- 
hands. Day: by day of his misshapen life he had 
caught a finer and a finer hearing for the music of the 
waters. A man’s soul grows by what it feeds on, and 
Robbie was a skilled and happy worshipper, here where 
the over-branching trees made a winding aisle of dappled 
light and shade. And under that aisle the stream 
voiced every note of human prayer—low, quiet litanies 
of supplication—tender, wayward hymns of thanks- 
giving—deep, flowing cadences that were the very 
voice of worship. All this Robbie had learned, because 
he had loved Cringle Water with a constant and a 
single heart. 

In and out the track ran, crossing from side to side 
just as fancy led it; and by and by it reached a bridge 
that spanned two meeting streams 
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And now the meaning of it came to him. Fret, and 
blunder, and twist as they would, they met at the old 
bridge here, and joined to make the melody that 
swept full-throated down between the banks of Cringle 
‘Water. ve 

“You’re twins now, I reckon,” said Robbie, as if 
_the streams had ears that listened to him. ‘“‘ Twins, 
getting outeinto the world; and what one has learned 
on Lonesome Heights, and t’other up on Tinker’s Bog 
—why, they'll just have to share and share together, 
like those lads 0’ Squire’s up yonder.” 

His thoughts wandered down the years, when he had 
a twin-brother of his own. The queer bond between 
them—invisible, but not to be broken by aay instru- 
ment man had wit to devise—the living in each other’s 
lives, for better or worse—he recalled it now. And a 
yearning came to him for the brother who had gone 
beyond the ken of Cringle Dene. 

He shook #himself free of sorrow by and by, and 
crossed the bridge, and went up the right-hand stream 
that was known as Elvies Beck. And here he came 
to the enchanted land. Not a sloping pasture, not a 


wooded corner of the brook, but had some name that. 


spoke of ancient faith in kindliness and high romance... - 


The track was not easy; smooth going was left far 
behind, where men prospered and grew fat with sloth. 
Now the track went steeply up_to avoid a wet and 
ferny slope of rock, and again it curved to escape some 
sodden bogland, green with lush grasses and blue with 
forget-me-nots. Sometimes Robbie had te force his 
way through briars that cumbered up the path; twice 
his face took scars from a twig that broke sharply back 
and struck him as he passed; but he persisted, and 
came at last to Dainty Hollow, where all the world 
was quiet, save for the lapping of the stream and song 
of a cock-throstle that had just watched his brood of 
five take flight, and lord it for a moment, and return 
on drooping pinions, glad yet awhile for shelter of the 
nest, 
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There was another music that did not hinder the 
silence and the peace—rasp of the whetstone on the 
scythe, from the meadow high above, where old Jonathan 
Ratcliffe was mowing a week Iter than his neighbours, 
according to a fixed and ancient habit. For the rest, 
all was mellow sunlight, as the sun dipped over the moor 
and the gnats moved up and down, weaving a swift, 
fleecy veil of grey that danced and shimmered in the 
ruddy down-glow. - \ 

Robbie sat on a fallen fir-trunk, and listened to it 
all—the silence, and lilt of Jonathan’s scythe up above, 
as it mowed the grasses down—and he found his soul, 
by the one way known to him. Little by little the 
broken body of him ceased to hinder; the aches and 
' pains went by; and he looked across the beck, where 
a little space, blue with speedwell, was guarded by a 

clump of rowans in full-scented bloom. 

_ Jonathan Ratcliffe finished his mowing, and remem- 
bered that he had a scolding wife up at Barrass 
Farm. So he thought he’d take a walk down-hill, and 
cool his head in Dainty Hollow, where the pool lay 
deep and brown. At the edge of the pool he found 
Robbie sitting, with a happy look about his wizened 
face. 5 Y, 

“ Seeing fairies, Robbie?” he asked. 

“‘T was, till the thump o’ your heavy boots frightened 
the little folk.’ 

_ “There’s no such things, lad. Get quit .o’ your 
dreams.” 

Robbie laughed at this farmer, as a grown man 
laughs at a child. “ There are more fairies in the 
world than folk that can see ’em,” he said gently. 
“Did ye ever think of it in that way, Jonathan?” _ 

“Nay, I’m not one as thinks over-much. Give 
me a field’ to mow, Robbie, and I care not what sort 
o’ fiery heat I’m working in; but, when it comes to 
thinking, my head goes all of a dither—gives me a 
sort_o’ sunstroke, like, does thinking.”’ aes 
te stepped down to the pool, and plunged in without 
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staying to take off shirt or trousers. The stream ran 
cool and happy from the stark heat of the moors above, 
and Jonathan was like a big dog at play, as he splashed 
and gloried in his bath. Like a dog, too, he shook 
himself When he came to land again. 

“Eh, Robbie,” he said, ‘I’m not so much wetter 


than I was before wi’ mowing. But this is a cooler. 


sort 0” wet, lad.” 

He loitered there, content with the mellow ease and 
quiet. The weather, he knew, would not change like 
a maid and have a score moods in a day. Every sign 
—the look of the sundown, the feel of the wind at his 
face, the clouds of gnats—spoke of dew o’ nights and 
ripe, keen sunlight through the day. He would mow 
his other meadow to-morrow, as much of it as he 
could; and the sun would be as good as twenty hay- 
makers, because there’d scarce be need to turn his 
grass at all. There was nothing Jonathan lacked just 
now; rest and a cool body were his, between one 
day of toil and the next spell of heat; and he was 
sure of a crop that would last him through the winter, 
and beyond. 

Yet content went by him. He shifted his feet about, 
and glanced at Robbie, and glanced away again. “I’ve 


no sort o' belief in visions, but they telled me you 


saw Squire’s ghost, riding over Cringle Brigg beside 
him?” 

“As plain as I see you, Jonathan, and naught alters 
that.” 

“ But, lad, it would be like riving a big, ancient tree 


ide bile io i all 


up. We cannot spare him, and so we all say. Kind and . 


_ friendly—quick with his fists, for all that—and never 
plaguing a poor farmer for his rent—besides, Robbie, 
he's too young to go. Five-and-forty, he—just stepping 
out into his prime, like.” : 

“Tf I telled ye a lie, Jonathan, I’d see no Green Foik 
for awhile.” 

“Visions are naught,” snapped Jonathan. “ You 
and your fairies, lad—I’m glad to be quit of them.” 
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He went heavy-hearted up the meadow, and found 
his wife at the wicket-gate of the farm. “Taken too 
much ale, have ye,” she asked—“ and fallen into beck 
at afterwards? ”’ 

_ “Nay,” said Jonathan, with a weary flash of courage. 
“I just went in for a frolic—and the wind o’ your 
tongue will dry me safe and soon.” 

““ Always my tongue, as if it weren’t quiet as a babby 
sleeping. If thou guessed, Jonathan, how I’ve kept 
it under and under, fearing to hurt ye with it—all 
these years and years gone by—and ye so shammocky 
and shiftless all the while. If I telled ye half 0’ what 
I kept back from telling ye me 

“Oh, be rid of your clacking,” said Jonathan. 

~ “ Squire’s soon for death, they say.” 
Her scolding ceased.. Through the crust of her 
~ peevish years, the news found her heart. ‘‘ We’d miss 
him, Jonathan. He’s a man among us—what fool 
telled ye he was dying?” 

“ Robbie telled me.’’ 

“Oh, Robbie! He’s all for moonshine and his 
dreams. Thee get in to thy supper, Jonathan. I’m 
- stalled of waiting for thee.” 2 

Robbie, down at the pool, waited till the farmer’s 
rough intrusion ended. 

Up at Moorseats, supper was ended, and lad clipped 
lass, and they danced to an old fiddle-tune played 
by Luke the carpenter. But the hunchback, sitting 
on a tree-bole far away, watched a daintier harvest- 
dance. Those who laughed at his visions and his 
fairy-lore thought that he went weaving dreams for 
pastime; they did not guess how frail and shadowy 
the world of every-day was to him, how sure his hold 
on the glamour that endures, though Eden once was 
- lost. 

The brave, old dreams returned. One day he would 

be lithe of limb as these Green People. One day, if he 

held courage safe at heart, he would foot it, as they did, 

with a laughing face and dancing feet. To-morrow 
ae Te 
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would be pain and weariness to him; but he was sure ~ 
of the hereafter. 

“Tt’s good to be living,’ he said— as long as the 
fairies last. And then ’twill be good to die, I reckon.” 


CHAPTER VII 


THE KETTLE BY THE STREAM 


THE Squire got about again, slowly at first, and 
taking the open with need for some arm or other to 
lean upon. Then his strength roused itself before its 
time, and would not be denied. He loathed illness as 
‘men hate pestilence; and he fought his weakness, day 
by day, till a borrowed strength came to him, and he 
rode among the uplands once again, gay and debonair, 
astride of a mettled horse. Of old, he had been patient 
in the listening, when there was a sorrow here, or there 
a rent to be lowered because the times were hard. He 
was more patient now. 

His folk had loved him, with a keen and buoyant 
liking for his friendly. strength. And now their love 
deepened, as they saw—what Holt himself did not 
see in the glass as he shaved himself o’ mornings— 
the little threads of weakness spin themselves about 
his face. His laughter came more readily even than 
in old days. His heart was quicker for pity, his hand 
swifter to reach down and help the fallen from the 
gutter. He was like a man transfigured, going about 
the usual countryside with something of the light 
that Hunchback Robbie glimpsed when he was free for 
awhile to listen to the further music. 
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He had a great sense of freedom these days, and 
_ with it a need to take Jasper often up the brink-fields 
till they came to Lonesome Heights. 

_ “We began up here, lad,” he would say. “ You 
can see the tumbled ruins of the house in the corner 
yonder, where the Holts lived in the long-gone-by. 
Pity we ever left it, and crept down hill for shelter.” 

Jasper, as in the days of hay-winning, found an 
instinct that answered to some need of his father’s 
—some hungry, eager need. The more often they 
came to this high land that had cradled their race 
in infancy, the surer grew the grip of old tradition on 
the lad. He was too young to get the muddled wonder 
of it into shape; but it seemed that dead folk were 
. calling, calling to him, from far-back centuries of land- 
winning, and scything meadow-grass, and bringing of 
_ the harvest home to byre. 

On one of these days—October ripe about the moor- 
land, and the breeze piping a litany of peace—Jasper 
tried once again to tell his father that he would redeem 
these half-lost acres, soon or late. And again the Squire 
checked him. 

‘““T’ve made so many vows in my time, boy, and 
broken them. If it comes your way, redeem these 
touzled fields—trench deep, and make good land of ’em 
again. But no vows, Jasper—they hinder liberty.” 

Over the moor and down into the broken country 
came a slim little lass, riding a slim pony. She cleared 
the boundary-wall as a swallow glances up and over 
any hindrance to its flight, and drew rein beside 
them. ; 

“Give you good-day, sir,’”’ she said demurely. 

“You, Hazel? You come like a bit of witchcraft, 
you and your pony—out of nowhere.” 

“Oh, but out of everywhere! We've had such a 
wonderful scamper, and a real adventure at the’ end 
of. it: 

She told them how they were riding down the edge 
of a moorland stream, she and her pony, when they 
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found Timothy Wanless building a queer oven of stones, 
and putting dried bracken into it, and heaping fir-cones 
and drift-wood.on the top. And, when she asked what 
he was doing, he said that he was going to brew magic ~ 
by and by, and that she must not stay, because a watched 
kettle never boiled. 

“What did he mean?” she asked, with her quick, 
eager laugh. ‘It was so odd to see a big man playing 
all alone with a gypsy-fire—just as Jasper and I played 
when we were young.” 

The Squire’s merriment was grave, subdued. “To 
be sure, you're growing old, you and Jasper. You 
must be seventeen and more by this time—and so 
bonnie with it, in spite of your grey hairs.” 

“You always tease me, sir,”’ said Hazel, with a great 
show of dignity. : 
“T always tease the folk I love, child. It’s in the 
blood of me. See you, Jasper’s legs are longer than 
- your pony’s. Make a race of it to Moorseats, you 
two, and tell my wife to be readying with dinner for 

a hungry man who follows you.” 

They took up the challenge blithely; and for a 
mile it was a race fairly run, each eager for the victory. 
It was not easy going, for horse or man, with the heather 
winding up about their legs and hindering them. Hazel, 
on her pony, gained a little; and Jasper followed hard, 
his heart pounding like Murgatroyd’s mill-wheel out at 
Consett yonder, and gained in turn. 

It was only when they reached the smooth, sheep- 
cropped verge of the moor that Hazel raced ahead, until 
pity touched her, and she slackened rein. 

“Take my stirrup, Jasper,” she said, as he came 
panting to her side. 

“It’s a race, child—how could I? ” : 

She glanced at him with frank question. He had + 
been gentle with her in the years gone by; but now 
there was a note of sharp command, and she rebelled. 
He had been her slave, obedient to her lightest whim. 
Now he was the tyrant, to her young, hot-headed fancy. 
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“It is a race, then, Jasper,” she laughed, touching © 
her pony with the whip. 

_He watched her gallop over the turf, and found 
his wind again, and ran forward. There was a gate 
not far ahead, and afterwards a steep and rutty lane 
that a horse must-take gingerly. He would overtake 
her then. 

The overtaking came sooner than he hoped. . Hazel 
reached a slippery bit of marshland, where the treacher- 
ous green looked up at the sunlight and waited for 
unwary feet. Her pony’s legs sprawled all abroad, and 
she was thrown. 

When Jasper came running, and picked her up— 
his face desolate as if she were already dead—she 
laughed at him. “‘ Oh, I’m wet to the bone, but none 
of ee broken. Why do you stay? It’s a race, you 
said. 

“Tt was, child; but it’s finished now.” 

She was asking, all in a fire of temper, why they 
should not race fairly, because she happened to be 
born a girl, when he went to the pony, got him up 
and felt his knees. Then he took Hazel in his arms, and 
lifted her to saddle. 

“There’s naught amiss with either of you,” he said 
—roughly, because he had learnt what fear meant, 
when he saw her flung to ground. “ But I’ll take your . 
~ bridle till we come to Moorseats.”’ 

- Oh, I can trust the pony.” 

“‘ Maybe—but I won't.” - 

For awhile they faced each other in stubborn com- 
bat. Then, with a sob of protest and defiance, she 
yielded to his will. They went down the rutty lane 
together; and by and by she laughed. 

“So this is our race, Jasper? Boys are odd cattle, 
as mother always says.” 
~ “Ym not a boy,” he said, remembering how he had 
taken charge of the hay-winning not long ago in his 
father’s place. 

And so they came at last to Moorseats, with alter- 
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nate jest and tenderness, as the way is of two folk, 


young or old, who care greatly for each other. Jasper 


ran to open the gate for her; and, with his hand on the 
latch, he halted and went far away into a land of dreams. 
Then he came back to the everyday again. 

_“ Dick is needing me somewhere -or other,’ he said, 
as if he talked of something usual and accepted. 

“And you’re off to search for him?” the girl asked, 
with sharp jealousy. 

“He’s calling me. You'll find mother somewhere in 
the house, Hazel. Tell her Dick is needing me.” 

She watched him go.- At seventeen the heart has 
its intuitions, quicker and more vivid than the ordered 
thoughts of later years. So it would always be. He 
was bound to scapegrace Dick by a chain that was 
short, if he were near, or long if he went up and over 
the hills in search of frolic; but always the drag of the 
chain was waiting for him. 

Mrs. Holt, going down to the village on some errand 
of mercy, found Hazel at the gate, in. the saddle of a 
pony dejected as herself. 

““Oh, you shouldn’t cry at your age, bairn. Time 
for that later on. What is amiss?” 

“ Jasper left me because Dick was calling him. And 
I’m lonely.” 

For a moment the pain of many years gone by showed 
clear in the mother’s face. When Dick called, there 
was trouble of some sort brewing up. Then she remem- 
bered—this once again—that it was a random world 
she had brought her boys into, through peril of the 
child-birth time. It was not Dick’s fault that he was 
unstable as the wind—surely it was not Dick’s fault. 
He was her weakling, and she loved him. ‘Till he died, 


he would be wayward, with a boy’s hope that the 


world was a brighter land of adventure than it showed » 
to duller eyes. 

Meanwhile, there was Hazel. “Take your pony to 
stable,” she said. ‘‘ Then come and let me mother you. 
I have so few luxuries these days.” 
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Dick himself had gone up the moor this morning 
with his gun, and had wandered far. The grouse flew 
wild and shy, and for that reason tempted him abroad; 
it was always the long shots, almost beyond hope, that 
enticed the lad. He brought less game home to larder, by 
that token, than the placid folk who did not miss when it 
ame to easy range; but his spoils were dearer to him. - 

He went up and down the crumpled hollows of the 
moor, and now and then his spaniel brought a bird 

_ in—her mouth firm and tender with the prey, her 
tail wagging with subdued approval of the marks- 
manship. It was a day after Dick’s own heart— 
freedom to roam amongst the rusty heather and the | 
» red-gold brackens—warmth of the October sun, and 
heat-haze winding out and out to the edge of the blue 
and saffron sky. He had found a gallant liberty. 

About noon he came to the ruined tower that had 
been once a bulwark against ‘raiding Scots. He sat 
on a pile of stones, in great content, and shared bread- 
and-cheese with the spaniel whose eyes showed brown 
and dewy, in expectation of the next morsel. 

“Cheese is bad for you,’ laughed Dick; “ and* 
liberty’s bad for me. But we thrive, somehow.” 

He looked over the rolling wastes of ling, and bog, 
and marshland, guarding the fruitful acres down below, 
and remembered that his brother owned them all. 
By the chance of half an hour, between Jasper’s birth- 

time and his own, he was dispossessed. There was no 
grievance about it, to his mind’ He was glad that it 
happened so. He was free to roam, and later on, when 
Jasper ruled his kingdom, he could still leave debts 
and payments and the fret of farm-work to his elder. 
In all things he had the gypsy’s heart and mind; and 
he smiled now, as he glanced lazily from one landmark . 


_-to another. 


“It’s good of them to look after it all—for us,” he 
said, playing with the spaniel’s ears. ‘‘ They own it all, 
Nell—father, and Jasper after him—and do the work. 
We have it for a playground.” 
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At the lad’s heart was.the song of the vagrant, that 
contented him. Not for all Moorseats and its lands 


would he be harnessed to the routine of work that | 


hampered his father’s leisure for the hunting and the 
days with gun or rod. Jasper might squire it by and 
by, and welcome, so long as the aapeere of the family 
was free to blow where he listed, like the wind, 
~ Dick had the eyes of a hawk; and presently his 
glance rested on a little stream of smoke, far below, 
that rose white against the sky, It was no time for 
firing the heather, and his curiosity was roused, He 
bade Nell follow quiet to heel, and they went together 
like conspirators, making no sound, down any crumpled 
hollow that offered shelter to Dick's body-height. e 
nearer he came to the slim pillar of smoke, rising straight 


into the windless air, the greater caution he showed; — 


for it seemed he was on the eve of an adventure, long 
hoped for and often planned, that had never carrie 
true tll now. 

Once, as a youngster, he had heard them talking 
in the kitchen there at Moorseats of the skill Timethy 
Wanless had with malt liquor, a kettle and a moorland 
burn; and he had tried constantly to surprise him at the 
pastime, To-day his luck had come, maybe. 

With all the moor-craft he could muster to his aid, 
he crossed the last few yards, crept up a heathery 
slope and parted the branches with a gentle hand. 
Below him he saw a brown, eager stream that hollowed 
te a pool, and then babbled over a steep and ferny bulk 
of stone. At the pool's edge was a kettle, resting snugly 
on a fire of peat and driftwood. The kettle’s snout 
was smothered up with rags, and from the rags a pipe 
dipped into the pond, and ran out again, and curved over 
the edge of the steep waterfall, till it dripped into a 
brown keg below. 

There was not much to feed Dick's quick, eager 
fancy in this affair, until he glanced over the stream, 
and saw Timothy Wanless lying there among the 
heather in a fat and happy slumber. With elfin glee, 
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he crossed-to the man’s side, and tickled his face with 
heather till he woke; and then he danced away, for — 
‘Tim was hefty with his fists when roused too suddenly 
from sleep. 

“Oh, ‘tis only you, like,” said the wool-comber, 
rubbing his.eyes with hairy knuckles. “ Dang me if I 
ever leave my watcher at home again.” 

“ Your watcher, Tim?” 

“ Ay, that lad o’ mine. He wanted to go nutting, 
instead o’ sitting up atop the moor, looking for such 
as ye to come when honest men are working for their 
living. I let him go nutting, I did; and this comes o’ 
carelessness.” 

Timothy strutted up and down the margin of the 
stream, in mock ill-temper. “There was another 
Paul Pry came up this morning,” he said by and by. 
“Tt seems to me there’ll be all the Dene coming soon 
to look at my old kettle.” 

“Who was he, Tim?” asked the other, knowing 
that the wool-comber was a boy like himself, if only 
he were humoured long enough. 

“Nay, it wasn’t a lad. It was just a slip o’ sun- 
shine—Mister Royd’s lass, out at Langcotes yonder. 
She rode very come-pretty; and, when she slipped 
off her pony, I thought of Hunchback Robbie’s fairies ; 
for she stepped like that.” 

“Oh, Royd’s lass? What did you say to her, 
Tim?” 

“ Nay, I know not—summat about a watched kettle 
never boiling. Shame stepped to my side, to see her 
in her daintiness—and me brewing naught but heady 
liquor.” 

“So you're giving it up?” asked Dick, with sly 
humour. 

Vagabond knows vagabond, and Timothy laughed 
gently. ‘‘I wouldn’t go so far as to say as much— 
not go so far as to think it—but that’s how it was 
with me when little Miss Hazel came. It was like 
Consett church-bells ringing on a Sunday, when ye 
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sit on the moor and listen to ’em—and fancy ye’d like 
to step down and be a proper sort 0’ man that never 
snares a coney, or fills himself full of ale, or does aught 
amiss.” 

They were in accord, these two; and by and by, 


% * . . . . 
when Dick was curious about this business of dis- 


tillery, Tim lifted the kettle-lid and showed him the 
brown stew that creamed and bubbled, sending up a 
wet, heady reek of malt. Then he told how the stream 
of it went down the pipe, fastened to the spout, and 
was cooled by its passage through the water—and 
how it dripped over the ledge of rock, drop by drop into 
the keg, until there was enough to carry home at the 
end of a hard day’s work. 

““ What does it taste like, Tim? ” asked the boy. 

“Ah, there! At twenty you're asking what it tastes 
like—and at four-and-forty I’m still asking, though 
I should reckon to know by this time. That’s how 
life is. Ye think the next big gulp at it will bring ye 
where ye want to be.” 

“What does it taste like?” Dick insisted, with a 
boy’s impatience. 

“Nay, don’t seek to know at your age. Grow up a 
bittock, laddie, and get a tougher throat before “you 
try yond moorland brew.” 

“ Best begin to toughen it now, Tim. They say you 
should begin young if you want to learn how to ride 
any sort of horse.” 

“Ay, but this malt-brew is a horse that only grown 
men can master—and even at that it masters them 
instead, just time and time. See ye, laddie, I’ve a 
sup of wholesome rum in my basket. We'll have some 
o’ that instead.” 

There was cheese and spiced cake, too, left over 
from Timothy’s dinner; and they sat at feast together, , 
dangling their legs above the peaty stream. Tim fell 
into talk of yester-year—of poaching nights and forays 
with the keepers—of lonely comings home when a 
man could feel the darkness of Cringle Dene as if it 
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had shape and substance—of unseen dreads and other 
things. 

Presently the boy got up and stretched himself to the 
top of his lazy height—laughed good-humouredly, as 
he said good-bye and swung up the moor towards home. 
He was content with life. Freedom to roam—a dog at 
his heels, and a gun in his hand, and none to say him 
yea or nay when it came to the choosing of his road— 
he asked no other gifts. 

_A hare got up, as he skirted Hangman’s Coppice. 
Dick was in the middle of some day-dream; and the 
hare’s bulk, its big, lop-sided stride, startled him to 
action. He put his gun to shoulder, and was not satis- 


" fied till the prey was almost out of range; then he fired 


with easy unconcern, and saw a muddled heap of fur 
and twitching legs roll over and down the steep bank 


- of the hill. 


When the spaniel brought the spoil home, Dick 
patted her with quick approval. It had been no light 
weight to carry up the slope. 

““You’ve a mouth like a lady’s,” he said, “and a 
heart as big as a man’s.” 

In high good spirits, with the rest of this breezy, 


gold-and-russet day at his service, he jogged. forward, 


hoping for a jack-snipe in the marshlands known 
as Fiddlers’ Hollow; and, when this failed him, he 
crossed to the fir-spinney up above, on the chance of 
pheasant or wood-pigeon. The wood was empty, save 
for a woodpecker ,and two chattering blackbirds; so 
he pushed up the moor again, and came by chance 
to Bully Trees—a snug farmstead half-hidden by its 
storm-bent sycamores. 

At the gate of the little croft, her arms bare and 
brown to the sunlight as they rested on the topmost 
bar, Reuben Nutter’s lass was standing. She was 
peevish and disconsolate. At the end of four-and-twenty 
years none had stayed for the wooing, though many 
had halted for give-and-take of banter that might have 
ripened into wedlock. Her tongue was too quick, she 
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knew, her laughter too impatient of luckless swains; 
and none of them had cared to brave it long enough. 

She was goad to look at, shapely and self-reliant, 
as she stood there looking up the empty moor, her 
heart aching with a loneliness she laughed at and despised. 
And Dick, as he swung down into the hollow, knew that 
she was good to see. 

“You've been after the grouse?” she asked, glanc- 
ing at the bag across his shoulders. 

“T have, Jess—and after snipe, and pheasants that 
were sulky and wouldn’t rise to be shot.” 

“You look tired-like, Master Dick. Father’s away 
at Colne Market, and I’m all by my lonesome ; but if 
ye'd care to step in and have a rest 

“T would,” said Dick, accepting all pleasant ven- 
tures as they came. 


CHAPTER VII 
UNREST 


Wuen they went indoors, with its homely smeil 
of burning peats and pasties baking in the oven, Jess 
was all for spreading the table for him with a brave 
meal, but he told her that he had shared cheese and 
cake already with Timothy Wanless, up on the high 
moors. 

““ What was he doing there? ”’ she asked. 

“Watching a kettle boil. There was a smell of malt 
about it, Jess, when he took the lid off.’’ 

“ Ay, there would be. Malt and Tim Wanless haven't 
oft been seen apart, so father says.” 
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_They laughed at a jest grown dear to the Dale by 
repetition, and then fell into talk of Tim’s old-time 
escapades. Exciseman had followed exciseman out at’ 
Colne yonder, and for twenty years their wits had been 
pitted against Timothy’s. Knowing him for the most 
persistent distiller of raw spirits within a score miles, 
they would come to his house, and find a quantity of 
malt fermenting there, and question him about the 
matter. ; 

“ What would it be for?” Tim would ask, with wide-. 
open, candid eyes. ‘‘ Do they brew no ale in your 
parts, or has that grown to be agen the law, too, in 
» these queer days? ” 

“There’s naught against brewing ale—but you’ve 
enough malt-liquor here to fill the Dale.” 

“Well, the Dale has a wide throat—a varry wide 
throat—and it needs filling.” 

Discomfited in their ventures, the Excise folk would 
lay deep plots to surprise him on the high moors, would 
hire men to circuit the heath, and move inward step 
by step, hoping their net would close about the prey. 
They forgot that Tim had friends in Colne who sent 
him timely word—forgot that the whole Dale was on 
his side of the affair—and they returned each time with 
empty hands and tempers foul as Padsike Bog. 

All this they talked of, Dick and Nutter’s comely 
“lass. And then their thoughts went in and out, with 
a snipe’s zigzag flight, across the highlands and the 
by-ways of the yesterdays. 

As they sat beside the glowing peats, Dick recalled 
a tale old and crusted as the port his father kept in 
cellar up at Moorseats. : 

““D’ye remember, Jess, how little Jonathan Wise 
made a speech at his wedding-breakfast, in my grand- 
father’s time? He wedded one of six sisters, and he 
looked round the board, and stammered and stuttered ; 
and then he said he reckoned himself a lucky man, for 
he’d married the pick o’ the batch.” 

And then Nutter’s daughter remembered another 
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foolish, lang-syne tale; and so they drew their chairs 
nearer and nearer to the hearth, like pleasant gossips 
who were equals in love of their staunch countryside, 


4 


There fell a silence between them; and Jess was. 


not tart of tongue at all, or bitter of heart. This guest 
had come out of the heath to her when she was at her 
loneliest, and he was strangely weicome. 

Dick glanced up suddenly, to find her looking into 
the peats with moist eyes and cheeks reddened by 
something warmer than the fire-glow. 

“What are you thinking of, Jess? ” he asked. 

“Thinking of? A peck o’ foolishness, I reckon.” 

** A peck would not add much to my load.” 

Jess turned. This easy laughter of his—at himself, 
or another, or the whole face of life—had won the 
Dale's love long since. But now it hurt her, she knew 
not why. “ It might, if ‘twas the last straw,” she said, 
with a flash of the old Sie 8 

The flash died out, quick as it had come; and when 
Dick asked once again, in his-impatient way, what she 
had been thinking of, she laughed gently. 

“Nay, ‘twas only that we're sitting here, the pair of 
us, like as if—like as if we were used to sharing a hearth- 
stone of our own.” 

The words ran out against her will. She did not 
know herself in this wayward mood, and got up im- 
patiently and began to fidget with the canisters and 
china dogs that lined the mantelshelf. And then they 
heard a whinnying far down the moor. 

“ That will be father coming hore,” said Jess. “‘ The 
ed horse always goes singing when he smells his 
stable.’ 

And then Dick was at her side, lifting her face to 


his. And it was good for awhile, till waywardness went 


from her, and she was sorry for herself and him. 

““T never asked it—never asked it,”” she said. 

“No, lass. I took it. We've kissed—and where’s 
the harm in that?” 

Reuben Nutter came in by and by, full of good- 
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humour and content. “ Oh, ye, Master Dick?” he 


_ said, reaching out a brown, hairy hand. “ Glad to see 
- ye at any time. You've had a fair day’s sport, by the 


big-belly look o’ your game-bag.” 
_“T have, Reuben.” 
“Not as rare a frolic, for all that, as I’ve had at 
Colne Market. I took a roan horse to sell, I did—and 


I found a fool to buy him. His head was not much 


- to look at and the rest of him was worse by a long way. 


- 


I like to jingle fools’ money i’ my pockets; they’d part 
with a to other-some, if not to me, so where’s the robbery 
in it?” 

The man was like a breath of the moorland that had 


cradled him—keen, buoyant, forthright—and his zest. 


in the bargain was a lad’s. When Dick pulled out a 
hare from his bag, and laid it on the table, Nutter 
waved it aside. 

“Nay, and thank ye. I’ve poached a bit too much 


in my time on the Squire’s lands.” 


“Well, I’m his son,” Dick broke in, his gypsy eyes 
alight with drollery. “The Bench finds you guilty, 
Reuben—guilty on all counts—and sentences you to 
keep the hare.”’ 

“You were always one for your fun, sir.” 


“So they all say, Reuben—and I say to them, what © 


use is there in carrying a face as long as a fiddle? 
It doesn’t help the day along.” 

Nutter saw him to the gate, and watched him swing 
down the moor, the spaniel ranging near and far. When 
he went indoors at last, Jess was still leaning against 
the mantel. Something had gone from her—some 


‘maiden fragrance that had been, and was no more. And 


she was sorry. 

“He'll never grow old, yond lad,” he said. “ Just 
a will-o’-wisp, he—of a sort I like. Keeps merry and 
young, like your father, Jess.” 

Jasper, when the call reached him at the gate of 
Moorseats—when, against his will, he said good-bye 
to Hazel—had gone from end to end of the valley, 
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asking news of Dick. The Dale knew this rare mood 
of his—dread for his brother’s safety, courage warring 
against fear, a temper frayed to rags when they had no 
news to give him. And, because the Dalesmen cared for 
them both, they sorrowed that Dick had got into yet 
another scrape. - 

At the end of a weary afternoon,’ Jasper was returning 
by way of Kitstone Pasture when he saw the truant 
swinging down the field not twenty yards ahead, and 
hailed him. 

*“ What has the trouble been, Dick?” heasked. “ You 
look hale enough, lad.” 

“Trouble? There’s been none.” 

“ But I heard the old call—the cali we know of. A 
long way off it sounded, but clear as a bell.” 

“Oh, we're quit of that old wives’ rubbish,” laughed 
Dick, in high good spirits. “We buried it with grow- 
ing pains, and whooping-cough, and what not.” 

Jasper was tired out, and his temper snapped. “See 
ye, lad, I’ve been up and down the Dale, seeking and 
seeking ye. I don’t grudge it. I never did at these 
times. But I'll not have you laugh in my face, and so 
I tell you.” 

For a moment it seemed their coats would be off, 
and a great battle in the doing; but they thought better 
of it, because Dick was so wayward that he laughed 
in the middle of his fury. 

“Are you going to be my keeper for ever and for 
ever, Jasper?” < 

“Tt seems like it, lad.” 

“Then I wish you joy of the hunting. I’ve a trick 


of roaming wide and far. You'll never tie me by the 


leg at Moorseats yonder. I was not born the heir, 
thank God.” 


a 
; 


A softness came to Jasper’s heart, an old and urgent “ 


sympathy with Dick’s moods—his jealousies, his need 
of freedom, his contempt of house-roofs and all orderly 
routine. : 

“ Dick,” he said, “‘ you’ve been my keeper, too, time 


Jasper was not content. His ig a soo easy-Zok 
_ at like chaft in the gale’s sy ig 
He knew the call too well, had One ee 
5 ften, to doubt its urgency. Yet the 
beside him, in high good spirits and wi 
bof il-adventure. 
He slept fitfully that night; and, when the first of 
a misty dawn came peeping through the window, he 
‘ot up and dressed in haste, and went to the stables, 
he rode out, between the hedgerows with their 
frosted wilds berries—ap between the winding walls 
of stone—torward till he neared the wilderness of heath 
and golden bracken, and came to Lonesome Heights. 

“For awhile he sat there in saddle, his heart buoyant 
"and alive to the ever-changing wonder of the hills as 
‘the sun made further way among the mists. And 
then again the doubt ee untest came. Something 
had gone amiss with Dick yesterday. He knew it, as 

one sting of a viol knows when its neighbour-string i is 

“gh looked ont across the glistening acres, and sud- 
Seely his mare reared in panic. When he 
her at last, she was hot with sweat, and her body was 
shaking as ‘with ague. 

- “What is it, little fool?” he asked, searching the 
moor for signs of some intrusion. 

His glance returned to the intakes lands, and he 
chided the mare no longer. Across the beaded, sunlit 
grass and heather he saw a flock of ewes go flay as 
a dream, and a sheep-dog that ran to and fro, and 4 
tattered, ancient shepherd who moved with slow, 
theumatic gait. 


Pe 
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Jasper felt no panic, though the chill of a mid-winter 
wind seemed to be blowing through the soul of him. 
‘There was trouble in store, and he must face it. That 
was all. 7 

He was quiet for awhile, till he had courage safe in 
hand again. Then he turned the mare for home. 

» “This comes of riding before breakfast, lass,’’ he 

said, with a laugh that was oddly like Dick’s. “A 
rasher of bacon and a chop will do wonders to lay-that 
old shepherd’s ghost.” 

But the mare was uneasy, all down the road to 
Moorseats. Some danger to the house she loved was 
near. She was sure of it, as a dog scents peril to the 
homestead that he guards. 

Jasper brought a keen appetite to breakfast, and at 
the end of it shook off for awhile the superstition that 
had seemed so real an hour ago. He would get across 
to Langcotes and see Hazel, and laugh away this odd, 
cold fear for Dick that came back and back again, fight 
it as he would. 

The fear half left him, soon as the mare’s trot 
brought him to the gate of Langcotes and the winding, 
uphill track beyond. When he reached the house, and 
saw Hazel in the trim-kept garden, dread left him 
altogether. 

Hazel—a trim figure of a maid, tall for seventeen— 
looked up from gathering the Michaelmas daisies that 
made a purple haze across the garden. 

“‘ Goldilocks, come for a ride,” said Jasper. 

She turned with a little, wilful breeze of coquetry, 
pleasant as April weather. With a dignity beyond her 
years, and a grace she had had from childhood, she 
curtseyed to him. ‘‘ You might leave me, Jasper, as ° 
you did yesterday. And my name is Hazel.” 

“All the parish calls you Goldilocks, because it , 
loves you,” he said, teasing this new-found pride and 
circumstance. 

“But you do not, so you will call me Hazel.” 

He reddened. The reproof was so gentle and so 
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stately that he felt years younger than this girl who ~ 

had been playmate and tomboy with him, yielding to 

his will and proved sagacity. She was no longer the 
captive of his bow and spear, rescued long since from 
dragons in a wood. 

“What have I done?” he asked clumsily. 

This maid of Royd’s did not know just what he had 
done, or left undone, that made her feel old and chill 
of heart. Since they had played together first, there 
had always been a summons, coming at long intervals, 
from the twin who had blundered into trouble. It 
was part of the childhood they had shared, and not 
till yesterday had jealousy come, unbidden, into her 
life. 

So she kept her pride for awhile, and then the tears 
came ; and after that she glanced at him with an appeal 
dainty and bewildering. 

“What have you done? You’ve tried to quarrel 
with me, Jasper, and it is—is not like you.” 

It was well for Jasper that a male, of his own forth- 
right outlook, stepped out of the porchway and came 
down the garden-path. 

' “Glad to see you, lad,” said Royd. ‘“‘ Leave Hazel 

to pick daisies, and we’ll have a scamper up the fields. 

Just you and I, and a dog or two. I can lend you a 
nee. 

““He asked me to ride with him, sir,” said Hazel 

demurely. 

“Oh, well, Pll not keep him from a promise 
“But I do not want to ride to-day; so he is free.” 
Royd glanced at her with whimsical surprise. It 

seemed only yesterday that she was in the nursery; 
and now she had the self-possession of a woman—a 
woman who had been slighted in one way or another. 
His thoughts ran back a score years, and he found a 
quiet, murthful sympathy for Jasper when the boy 
confided in him. 

“IT can’t tell what’s amiss with Hazel,’’ he said, as 
they went up the fields. ‘It began yesterday, at our 
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own gate. I knew Dick was needing me, and of course 
I went.” 

Royd nodded. In those few words the history of 
many years was wrapped. ‘‘ What has happened to 

will-o’-wisp this time?” he asked. 

“Nothing at all. I met him up the High Pasture, 
whistling like a throstle.” 

“Take Hazel’s whimsies at that. I’m pouring old 
wisdom into young ears, but you'll remember later 
on, Never ask why or ‘wherefore, when women-folk — 
have their moods. Just_get up the fields, with a dog 
and a gun for company. You'll find the women peni- 
tent when you return—ay, you'll find ’em penitent, 
if you bide away long enough.” 

Royd might jest as he liked; but throughout that 
day his heart was heavy. He ‘knew, as all the Dene 
knew, the trouble that was coming to this fine, up- 
standing lad—a trouble not concerned with Dick. As 
they tramped the fields, he wondered over and over 
again if it were kinder to prepare him, and always he 
decided that it was better to let Jasper have his keen, 
eager boyhood while he might. He was kind to him 
—fussily kind, almost—as a father might be when he 
knows that his son goes soon to face real trouble. 

When they returned to Langcotes, and were striding 
up the path, Hazel came out of the nowhere—magic- 
ally, it seemed to Jasper, as he saw the tender beauty 
of her and the smile she gave him. 

““Y want you, Jasper,” she said, as if she had him at 
command. 

Royd left them to it, and went on into the house. 
“There’s an old dream coming true out yonder,” he 
said, meeting his wife at the stair-foot. “It is just 
as we hoped—the Holts and we—and just as you 
played cat’s-cradle with me in our own young days, 
until——” 

“Yes, until, dear? ” said Mrs. Royd suavely. 

“ Oh, till I mastered you, and we began to be happy. 
Why are you laughing, wife? ”’ 
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She did not tell him, It was useless to explain her 
knowledge that once in a century it happened that 
a woman found a man strong enough to master her and 
bring her to a fine content. So much went to the 
making of that kingship—gifts from high heaven, of 
strength and gentleness and utter courtesy—gifts of 
understanding when to rule and when to be the bond- 
slave for the moment. So much was asked, too, of the 
wife who carried this fine crown of a man’s love. Take 
it altogether, it did not stand to common sense that 
two such people should happen often to be mated. 

“T was laughing, dear, because we jog along so well 
together, in spite of the muddy boots you bring into 
the house. And you smell like Esau, husband, returning 
from the chase.” 

“Well, I always like the hale sportsman better than 
Jacob, as young Dick Holt says so often. Jacob was 
like Murgatroyd down yonder—for ever grinding at 
the mills of trade. I’d rather sell my birthright for 
a hare, deftly shot and cooked, than for a yard of 
cloth.” 

Again she laughed, out of rhyme and reason. 
“What is it?’ he asked, with good-tempered sharp- 
ness. “Women must always be laughing or crying, 
somehow.” 

“Esau forgets to kiss me. And he’s right, of course. 
He smells too much of hares and rabbits.”’ 

Out of doors, their girl was asking Jasper once again 
why he had picked a quarrel with her, and, because 
she was so desolate and dainty, he was sure that he had 
made this trouble, though he could not explain how or 
why. And then the tears came thick and fast. She 
was a child again. 

““T’m sorry—oh, so sorry, Jasper.” 

“Why, Goldilocks ? ”’ 

““T was tiresome to myself, when you left me at the 
gate yesterday. Something quite black and cold came 
round me. The shepherds say it feels like that to be 


drowning in a bog.” 
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“ What was it, child? ” : 

She fought with her pride, fought steadfastly. And 
then the tears came again, and ruined all, because she 
could do nothing but remember a long-ago day when 
Jasper had fought many dragons for her—cold, and 
loneliness, and hunger—dread of gypsy-men who might 
come borrowing her for their caravans—a hundred fears 
~ that were released when he found her in the wood. 
She remembered now the joy of that release and yet 
her jealousy would not be quiet. 

“You left me so easily, just because Dick needed 
you.” 

“But you were in no danger.” 

r la I had been? Suppose each of us was needing 
you?” ¢ 

The question was out and away before she could 
check it. Royd’s little girl had been a child yesterday, 
and would be again; for the moment she was a woman, 
asking riddles old as the world’s first mysteries. 

But Jasper was a stripling yet. and could find no ready 
answer. 


CHAPTER IX 
GABRIEL'S HOUNDS 


THE Cringle Dene folk had faults of their own, but 
gossip for gossip’s sake was not one of them. They left. 
that to Consett, with its chattering looms and the bond- 
slaves fettered to them. For their own part, they had 
grown from childhood into the mellow peace and dignity 
of this enchanted valley. The roughest of the wool- 
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combers knew, in some shy, hidden way, that sanctuary 
and betterment were cradled in this hollow of the high 
moor’s hand, 

The day had its toil and hardships, here as else- 
where; but these were not made harder by casual spite 
of tongues, sucking venom from the under-pools of 
life. Such gossips as found haven in the Dene were 
compelled to bridle impulse, lest they found themselves 
unfnended, ; 

For this reason, it meant much that all the Dene’s 
talk nowadays was of their Squire. They saw the 
cobwebs widen round his face, ruddy and square-set 
to meet the world—iittle, grey cobwebs, filmy as the 

“shepherd’s ghost that roamed the Heights. They 
marked his ready laughter, his readier tenderness with 
all the down-hearted or the sick, They knew that, for 
some reason of his own, he was running a fast and 
plucky race with death; but even Royd, his boon 
comrade, did not. guess the reason, though the race 
was plain enough for him to see. 

October ripened into flame and splendour, as the 
year stepped, like a great-hearted gentleman, to win- 
ter’s death and certainty of resurrection. The Squire 
forgot many things these days, or ill-health forbade 
him to attend to them; but no hindrance of the body 
kept him from going to the grey, old kirk at Consett 
every Sabbath morning. He would drive the gig-and- 
pair, as of old—the twins tucked in behind the wife 
and himself—and put up at the “ Angel Tavern”’ hard by 
the church, and mount the outside stairway leading 
to the family pew. 

It was set in the north wall, this chamber, over the 
little vestry. It had a fireplace in it, and a table ; but 
the days were long past when old Squire Cunliffe, who 
had owned it, once played cards with his friends through 
the length of a forty minutes’ sermon. 

Men near to death ask many questions of themselves, 
wondering what has been done or left undone in the 
past that will fit them for the untried adventure soon 
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to come. The Squire was honest with himself, as Sun- 
day after Sunday he went up in state to the pew above 
the vestry. Pride brought him here. He acknow- 
ledged that. But there was something more—some- 
thing deeper than pride, and older than his heritage 
in Cringle Dene. These folk he looked down on from 
the pew-front—men whose rents were paid or over-due, 
whose backslidings were known to him as he knew the 
shape of Pendle Hill—the matrons, the young girls 
and the lads—Royd’s slip of a lass yonder, angelic 
with the October sunlight playing bo-peep in her 
wonderful, gold hair—he saw them all for awhile, one 
by one. Then they grew to be a single company, 
they and he, sending up a fine and wholesome praise 
to the God Who had set them here in Cringle Dene, 
to live their lives out under shelter of the abiding 
hills. 

Late in October, the day came for which the Squire 
had been living on. He could not go, he had told 
himself, until the boys came of age. Jasper would be 
his own master then, ready to step into his heritage 
without guardianship or hindrance. And, as for Dick, 
he, too, might steady himself a little in the knowledge 
that boys should grow to be men at one-and-twenty. 

There was a great feast at Moorseats—‘‘like as it — 
might be three harvest-suppers rolled together,” as Luke _ 
Ward put it—-and the Squire went in and out among 
them, his face alight with happiness, his body firm and 
limber as of old. Royd’s lass was in and out, too— 
never far from Jasper’s side, nor he from hers—and 
pleasant gossip went from mouth to mouth that young 
Squire had his mate ready-made for him when the right 
time came. For at seventeen they loved Goldilocks 
with a surer caring than they had felt when she came ~ 
first into their midst, with her laughter and her friendly , 
charm. 

The day was buoyant, and ablow with savour of 
dewy pastures, of the crisp and nutty air; and, toward 
evening, when the “ gentry-sort” had left them to 
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enjoyment of full ease, they filled their mugs afresh, 
and began to talk of another October night, one-and- 
twenty years gone by. The wind had blown itself to 
_ tatters then, had raved and whimpered round the 
chimney-stacks; and in between the wind-gusts had 
- come the crying of the lusty twins. 

“It’s fine sort 0’ weather now, ye fancy?” said 
Hunchback Robbie, who had been cajoled for once 
into joining a great merry-making. ‘‘ Well, it’s like 
to break soon, and so I tell ye. I saw the wild-geese 
_ flying o’erhead at murk o’ last night’s sundown.” 

“ “Were they crying, Robbie?” asked Timothy 
Wanless. ? 

> “Nay-—not yet. But they flew o’erhead, with their 
necks craned out as if they were seeking Kingdom- 
Come; and it stands to sense the storm is following - 
after ’em.” 

“Maybe they’ve only goose-sense,”’ laughed an old 
farmer, his body warmed against all signs and portents. 

Robbie was alert and passionate on the sudden. 
He had not much to be proud of in his misshapen 
life; but the lore of birds and weather, of fairies and 
the measured dance they trod before the mushrooms 
were allowed to grow, was his by gift of long caring, 
while heftier men went about the day’s routine of money- 
making. 

“‘ Geese have more sense than other-some,”’ he snapped. 
“They've a habit o’ gulping wholesome grass, instead 
o’ what you put down your throat, farmer.” 

“Robbie gets the laugh o’ ye there,”’ chuckled Tim 
Wanless. 

“Nay, but he doesn’t. I said they’d no good-sense 
—it’s naught but a fool would go gulping grass, when 
he might be having Squire’s old ale instead. What 
d’ye say, Widow Shackleton? ”’ he broke off, sidling 
nearer to a buxom dame of fifty. 

_ “What do I say? Why, just that there’s geese as 
eats grass, and ganders that go swallowing ale—and 
naught so much to choose between ’em.”’ 
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‘I thought you’d have been on my side o’ the argu- 
ment, Susannah—’specially as they’re talking of us two. 
round the parish.” : . ; 

“ Talking o’ what, Aaron?” 

“Nay, summat about wedlock. I’ve buried two 
wives, and mourned handsome-like and proper for ’em, 
and thou’st getten one husband down yonder in kirk- 
yard. We should know a lot about managing one 
another, Susannah.” 3 

“We should; but I’m having no second, thank ye. 
One in a lifetime is enough.” 

“Eh, but you'd find me easy to live with. I’ve a 
fault or two, I own. I need my ale and victuals at 
stroke o’ the clock, and ding the house down if they’re 
not just ready, like. And there’s times when I cannot 
work for a week on end.” 

“‘ Aye, they happen most weeks, Aaron. I saw thee 
once come up Eller Lane, and your feet were dragging, 
and I asked ye why. And it seemed ye’d done a five 
_ hours’ spell o’ working in the hay. No wonder you 

buried two—but I’ll be no third to sweep and bake aad 
dust for one of thy feckless sort.” 

_. When Aaron had been swept aside by a storm of 
laughter, Timothy Wanless claimed a hearing. The 
wool-comber had a big, jolly face, and a way with him 
that would not be denied. 

_“There’s young lads and lassies here,’ he said, 
thumping the table till he stilled the uproar, “ and 

Id ask them all to look at me. Do I look like a free 
man, hale at sixty? Are there crow’s-feet under my 
eyes? Wouldn’t ye give me thirty years more and a 
bittock, to go poaching and wool-combing and boiling 
a kettle up the moors? Well, then, I’ve got a great 
big sermon to preach, better than ever parson gives ye 
at Consett Kirk—but I need to wet my throat before 
I give it to ye.” : 

“You're better off than parson,” laughed Hunch- 
back Robbie; “ though I mind my father ‘llene of the 
time when Parson Wood used to take a tankard of 
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old ale with him to pulpit, and set it on the ledge, 
and tell his people that he’d preach better by that 
token -~ 

“Those were the bad old times, Robbie,” said Tim, 
with a gravity that winked at life and took it as it 
came. “It’s only out o’ pulpit now we preach with 
good liquor at a body’s elbow. And what I’m saying 
to the lads and lassies gathered here, is just this. Don’t 
ye marry—don’t ye go paying parson good money to. 
have shackles put on ye, so that ye go limping, ’stead 
o’ free.” f 
_ “Shame on ye, Tim,” cried all the women. 

_ But the men bade him get on with hissermon. “ You 
’ frame varry well for a beginner, Tim,” they chuckled. 
“With a bit o’ practice ye’d beat parson any day at 
his own trade.” 

“Nay, [’m just talking common sense,” protested 
Wanless modestly. ‘It stands this way, folk. I 
watched two snails i’ my garden yesternight, when 
they jogged on their way to my bed 0’ lettuces. One 
went free, and he had to loiter, he had, because t’other 
had a shell on his back. And I heard ’em talk together, 
like as they might be Christians. One asked t’other 
why he carried a house with him; and t’other he said 
it was snug and safe to slip into when there was troubie. 
‘Ay, said the lean snail, “but trouble overtakes thee 
while thou’st carrying thy house.’ And I laughed, 
neighbours, listening to em. The slim-bodied snail was 
a bachelor.” 

It was Aaron who took up the gauntlet. He had 
solaced himself with much ale after his rebuff, and in 
some muddled way believed that he could recover the 
ground lost. So he got to his feet, and stood more 
rigid than a sober man would think of doing. 

“Ym for the married sort,’ he said, with great 
dignity. ‘‘ What has Tim Wanless learned 0’ life? 
What has he learned, save to comb greasy wool, and 
brew evil spirits up the moor, and play with devil- 
ments? And. what have I done, neighbours? Buried 
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two, I have, and would Have buried three, if Susannah 

had known how to pick and choose just now.’ 

A shout of merriment went up, so big and devastating 
that Aaron felt his legs and all his bravery slip under 
him, till he came gently to his chair again and looked 
about him. 

“This comes of Sorrowing over-much for the two 
i’ kirkyard yonder,” he explained, with gentle sadness. 
““T might have put it better, Susannah—ay, I might 
have put it better.” 

And so he slept, his head between his hands; and 
they had to rouse him, not gently, when the hour came 
for going home. In twos and threes the company 
went out, under the light of a round and mist-red moon, 
and scattered down the roadway. The breeze was soft 
and warm, and owls were hooting as they sought their 

rey. 

“What of your change o’ weather, Robbie? ”’ asked 
Timothy Wanless, as the hunchback stumped beside 
him. 

“Don’t you hear ’em, Tim? Well, no, you wouldn’t 
—not just yet. You hear when you hear, and you see 
when you see, you strong folk—but such as me hear 
things a long way off.” 

“What dost mean, lad? ”’ 

But Robbie would say no more. He hobbled at 
the wool-comber’s side till they came to the five-barred 
gate at the road-foot and passed through. And then 
to Tim’s duller hearing came a crying and a wailing, 
distant and subdued. It grew apace, as if a swift wind 
were driving it across the sky. He looked up, with 

‘mouth agape, and saw the wild geese pass under the 
ruddy, scudding moon. 

“Lord help us, ’tis the Gabble-Ratchet,’’ muttered 
Wanless. “ They’re crying now in earnest, Robbie.” 

“Ay, Gabriel riding with his hounds. Stands to 
reason, he must be up and ready when there’s a bairn’s 
soul to be sought and shriven.”’ 

Tim had conquered his vague dread already. ‘“‘ You 
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_mustn’t go dreaming so much, lad Robbie. It hap- 
pens, time and again, that a babby can’t get its chris- 
_ tening just at once—it’s far for the parson to ride from 
Consett, or happen there’s snow on the roads, with 
drifts that shut the gates as if a man had put a padlock 
on ’em, You wouldn’t go blaming a little, dead bairn 
for that? ”’ 

_ “Archangel Gabriel doesn’t go blaming, either. He 

flies on his big wings, with his hounds in front of him. 

There’s a lot 0’ room, Tim, ’twixt this and the sky; 
and they just go hunting, hunting, till they find the 
little, starved soul; and the foremost hound gathers 
it up, in a mouth as tender as a spaniel’s, and brings 
“it to good Gabriel. That’s what my mother taught 
me, when I lay on her knees beside the hearth and she 
knew I would go always crippled.” 

-“ But, lad, it’s all made up of stuff and moonshine, 
surely? I’ve heard the geese go crying oftener than 
you, and naught happened, save dirty weather soon 
to come.” 

“ How d’ye know, Tim?” said the other, with the 
_ quick challenge that workaday folk mistook often for 
ill-temper. ‘‘ You do your man’s work, with a man’s 
hands; and then there’s ale and beef for ye; and 
you think such as Robbie have no use among ye, save 
to be petted and pampered. I tell ye, my mother 
taught me my true trade i’ life.”’ 

“And what may that be, laddie? ” 

“To hear Cringle Water make its music—to get up- 
stream and watch the fairies at their dancing—all sorts 
o’ magic, Tim, that you'd never glimpse if you lived 
to be three hundred years.” 

The wool-comber patted Robbie on the shoulder, 
with a kindly hand. ‘ There’s some that must work, 

“and some that must go dreaming. Eh, laddie, the 
world finds a place for us all.” 

The night was full of bracken-scents, and crying of 
the owls that hunted field-mice in the moonlight; and, 
as they neared the broadest of the Dene’s many bridges, 
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they heard the tip-a-tap of hoofs come over it. A big, 
square-shouldered man, sitting a fiddle-headed horse, 
rode up the slope to meet them. 

“Oh, it’s you, Parson. Give you good-even,’ 
Wanless, touching a forelock. 

“Who else should it be? Have you news of that 
babe of Ephraim’s up at Heights Farm? ”’ 

“It was ailing when I last heard; weakly from its 
birth, it was, and they knew it. Best have sent for 
ye sooner, Parson.”’ ; 

“You like to send later, you hard-bitten folk. And 
so good-night to ye. I may be just in time.” 

“Nay, don’t waste a journey,” pleaded Robbie. 
“We heard Gabriel go hunting, not five minutes 
since. Trust him to find the bairn, somewhere up 
above.” 

Parson Thewlis was human, and he rode tired to 
this adventure. “Get quit of your superstition, lad,” 
he snapped. ‘“‘ Come to kirk next Sabbath, and I’ll 
flay the skin off your heathen faith in witchcraft and 
the fairies.” 

“I’m no way coming,” said Robbie gently; “‘ and 
you couldn’t flay me if you tried. I’ve a further sight — 
than you, just time and time.” 

Thewlis growled a farewell, and rode fast as the 
roads would let him till he came to Heights Farm. 
The farm-curs raced out and yelped at him; but 
he had no fear of dogs, because he had the way of 
them. : 

He went indoors, and found the mother sitting with 
a dead babe on her knees; and, because his heart was 
soft for pity always, he spoke gruffly. 

“Too late? Well, then, I’m sorry.” 

The goodwife took fire on the sudden. An hour ago 
she would have welcomed him. Now he was an in- 
truder, though his late-coming was her own fault, not 
his. 

“Were ye deaf to the cry o’ the geese, as they went 
o’erhead just now? Were ye deaf, Parson?” 


? 


said 


_, 
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“T heard them. It means hard weather—no more, 
no less.77 5 
“The mother laughed—a queer, broken sort of 
laughter. “‘It means that one better than ye came 
sounding his hunting-horn. Gabriel never rests, I tell 
ye, and his hounds will go hunting till they find that 
_ bairn o’ mine.” 

Parson Thewlis rode home that night through the 
dappled moonlight and the scents of quiet October. 
Something came out of the stillness and clutched his 
stirrup, and rode pick-a-back behind him. Were these 
folk wiser than he, after all? he wondered. When- 
ever grief and disaster drove aside the everyday routine, 
. their bared hearts showed childlike as Hunchback 
Robbie’s. They believed in the ministry of angels. 
They heard Gabriel sounding his bugle-note of succour 
through the night of sorrow that was stark and dour 
about them. 

And he? To be sure, mention of such things recurred 
often in the lessons that he read aloud to his flock on 
Sabbaths—but it was dangerous to take such matters 
literally, he had always felt—one might be drowned so 
easily in the bog of superstition. f 

Jog and trot went Thewlis through the warm, quiet 
moonlight ; and overhead the wild geese came wheeling 
back against the bright face of the sky, crying and 
crying as they went. 

At Moorseats, the Squire’s wife heard them. Her 
man had supped and gone early to bed, saying he was 
tired and glad. The twins were of age now, and able 
to look after themselves; for his part, he asked only 
for a week of sleep. And he slumbered royally, as he 
did most things. If he had dreams, he did not babble 
of them—let no word betray that he was up yonder 
on Lonesome Heights, seeing the heather lift its head 
again and hoping he would not be too lazy to redeem 
the good land by and by. : : 

Mrs. Holt was in and out, and was glad of this quiet 
sleep that had come to him, until she heard the geese 
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crying overhead. To her, since she came first to Moor- 
seats as a bride, they had spoken, not of Gabriel, but - 
of tempest and disaster. And she had watched the cob- — 
webs spinning grey.webs about her husband’s face, these 
many months gone by. 

““ Dear God, if I should lose him,’’ was her constant 
thought. 


CHAPT-ER X 
A RIDING OUT 


Dick was in his most random mood through the days 
that followed. It was well enough for Jasper to come 
of age, and begin to play at dignity; he had heirship 
of the lands to steady him. For himself, he would go 
free and poor to the end of his days, and he did not 
quarrel with the prospect. 

A strange unrest was on the lad. He was not jealous 
of his brother’s heritage; but he was fiercely jealous 
of Hazel Royd. Day by day, year after quiet year, 
she and Jasper had grown into each other’s lives till 
they were like stems of the same tree. He knew it. 
There was a cord invisible which bound him to Jasper; 
and along the cord went messages that could not any 
way be false. 

Why should this bit of daintiness have come between 
them? She looked so slight; and yet she had strength 
to claim Jasper at every beck and turn. 

He was lonely, and his gypsy heart’ took him wide 
afield. Sometimes he rode a good horse far beyond 
his need or its deserving; or he would take a gun and 
roam the moors from dawn to dusk. Partly he was 
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fighting some emptiness of heart that had no name. He © 
had no longer any place in the homeland; he told — 
himself. : ; 

In these lone journeyings, Dick had one constant 
yearning —to get away to other countries. Jasper, 
_ in time of trouble, planted his feet more squarely in 
_ the soil that was one day to be his; but in his brother’s 

veins there was the wander-lust, set there by gypsy 
_ forebears of the long-ago, who had tramped every 
high-road of the world from one sea’s rim to another. 
The shelter of house-walls had little charm for him, 
and the duties attendant on such shelter were ab- 
_ horrent. 
On one of these days—a little, sharp breeze getting 
up over Hummocky Rise, bringing light rain-clouds 
with it, in proof that the wild geese had not lied— 
Dick tried to gallop his discontent away. When his 
horse began to sob, and he felt his own heart hammer- 
ing at his ribs, he drew rein and looked about him, 
Through the drift of the scudding wrack he saw the 

-wood that stood over Fiddlers’ Hollow, and remem- 
-bered that Reuben Nutter’s farm lay in a cradle of the 
“moorland up above. Reuben had a couple of ferrets 
to sell, and he had meant to ride up a week ago and 
_ bargain for them. 

~The lad hummed a snatch of some old moorland 
ballad as he rode quietly over the moor and up the 
rutty lane. There was a will-o’-wisp lightness at_his 
heart, he knew not why; and he had forgotten haif 
his loneliness. 

He tied his horse to the gate of the croft, and found 
the farm-door wide open, A smell of apple-pasties, 
dough and peat-fire ran to meet him; and at the 
_table Jess was standing, her brown arms flecked with 
flour. 

“Tt makes me hungry just to smell it,” laughed 
Dick, after watching her awhile. Z 

‘Mercy, how you frightened me,’ 


> 


she said, turning 
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sharply. ‘“ That comes of father taking both dogs up 
the moor in search o’ sheep. One or t’other would 
have warned me you were coming—and maybe taken 
a piece out of your leg as well.” 

““What’s amiss, Jess?” he'said, lazily disturbed by 
her ill-temper. 

She was pulling her sleeves down already. “I’m 
shamed to be seen in my disabills when the gentry- 
sort come calling.” 

“ But I like you better that way.” 

His candour was boyish, laughable. And presently 
he asked for a taste of the pasty she brought steaming 
from the oven, and sat on the edge of the dresser while 
he ate half of it. Again Nutter’s lass—as on the day 
when they had sat beside the hearth together—felt the 
stirring of some hidden, fugitive romance. Big, and 
gay, and likeable, he broke up the endless routine of 
her days; and the smell of pastry burning in the oven 
came to her, but she did not heed it. 

“What brought you here?” she asked, with a way- 
ward glance. 

“Your father has a couple of ferrets to sell.” je 

“Oh, was that all? As for ferrets, I hate the smell 
of them, and their red, shifty eyes. They put me in 
mind o’ Silas the Tailor, over at Consett yonder. Sits 
on his bench, does Silas, and his eyes go skimmer- 
swekery, like gimlets, seeing everything and finding the 
worst of it.” 

“Well, Silas is like them in other ways. When he’s 
not tailoring, Jess, he has a nice nose for my father’s 
rabbits.” 

She wearied of the life behind, wearied of baking and 
churning and the gossip that came about her when 
she made rare journeys out to Consett. And even 
scapegrace Dick, it seemed, had not ridden up for a 
glance from eyes bonnier than ferrets’. At least, she 
hoped her eyes were bonnier. 

‘“‘There’s half my pasties spoiled,” she said, darting 
to the oven. 
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Dick looked on as she took out the oven-plate. There 
was a brown-black gurgling of juice about the edges 
of the pasties, and a keen, pungent odour that over- 
rode the smell of buring peats. ‘‘ You must make 
some more, Jess; that’s all,’’ he said. 

“Ay, ‘tis easy for your sort, Master Dick. You’ve 
a full larder out at Moorseats. If one baking goes awry 
—why, there’s plenty and to spare for another. Up ~ 
here there’s no room, like, for waste—not even for waste 
o’ time.” 

The gibe was without malice, and they found them- 
selves laughing together with easy comradeship. And 
then the little, puling wind outside went over-hill and 
_ was quiet. It took the tattered cloud-wrack with it, 

and through the deep-set mullions of the window came 
a flood of russet sunlight. 

Dick could never rest indoors for long. “Come and 
look at the moor, Jess,” he said. ‘‘ The wild geese 
cried much for little wool, I fancy.” 

They went out into the croft; and the moor that 
was part and substance of them both was a wonderland 
of hills that reached out, rise beyond rise, to a sky so 
far and blue that it seemed a bank of violets, Close 
at hand, two pied wagtails were flitting about the croft ~ 
feeding daintily and stepping now and then to meet 
each other, as though they danced the minuet beloved 
of dead Cunliffes in the Dene below. Their bills would 
‘touch as if it were spring and mating-time again; and 
after that they would get about the serious business of 
the mid-day meal. 

* Kiss-and-curtsey—that’s the country name for 
them,” said Dick, watching the birds. ‘ They’ve for- 
gotten it’s October, and time to get down to the low- 
lands.” 

_ They leaned idly over the gate; and Jess knew 
that he was thinking of the day when they sat by the 
hearth together and seemed to be living m a world of 
their own, shut off from time and space. The moment 
was perilous and dear, as that other time had been. 
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They had magic at their call—all the blandishments 
of all the springs that had been from the world’s be- 
ginning—and the wild, pagan moor about them was 
friendly to their wooing. 

“No, Dick, no,” she said, answering the silence that 
was full of ghostly voices. ‘It never could be—not 
fairly be.” 

“ But I’m fond of you, lass—just fond——” 

“ And I’m fond of you, and just fond. That’s where 
the trouble lies.” 

She went away from him, and gathered her strength, 
and looked him in the face. Then, with a broken 
laugh, she curtseyed to him. “Tl curtsey and not 
kiss, Dick—you’re the Squire’s son.” . 

Down the moor came the bleating of many sheep, 
and the quick, eager yelp of farm-dogs. 

“There’s Trash and Shep coming. I'd know ‘their 
barks among fifty,” said Jess, with a quick sense of 
relief. 

“Coming to guard you, are they,” laughed Dick— 
“and to take a piece out of my leg, maybe?” 

“They wouldn’t do that. Your clothes are packed 
too full with smell of other dogs. That’s your right 
o’ way.” 

Down through the brackens they watched the ewes 
come, bleating everlastingly. Their fleeces caught a 
russet-gold from the warm sunlight, till it seemed 
they were part of the brackens round them. Behind 

them, on a cob as sturdy as himself, rode Reuben Nutter, _ 
and Dick ran forward to help him shepherd the flock 
into the Low Meadow. 

“Thank ye, and kindly,” said Nutter, pulling the 
gate to with a clang. “That’s a good job off my 
hands, Master Dick; for there’s unchancy weather 
coming.” 

“I was telling Jess the geese had been crying for 
naught.” : 

“They seldom do, But ’tis not the geese only. 
When ye come to my time o’ years, ye’ll have learned 
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to put together a many little signs and tokens. ’Tis 
the little signs, spread over days and days, that tell 
the weather.” 

Reuben had lost a scolding wife when Jess was still 
in pinafores; and for that reason, maybe, he had taken 
_ the weather for his second mate. It teased and trifled 
with him, in the intervals of ripening his scanty crops; 
it blew his roof-stones off, time and time; but he loved 
it with an ever-growing love that sprang from under- 
_ standing and fine conquest. 

“Just ye run in, Jess, and draw me a pint o’ home- 
brewed,” he said, mopping his forehead. “ It’s been 
dry and droughty on the moors.” 

. “Look at it, Reuben,” laughed Dick, with his eager 
faith that to-day would last for ever. “ Sky and land 
—they’re not afraid of wild geese. It might be mid- 
summer.” 

“So it might. The day afore the gale got up last 
year, and rove yond sycamore o’ mine fro’ top to toe— 
ye can see the stump fro’ here, like a great, broken tooth 
—you could have sworn the breeze was playing like a 
kitten—but it got to be a grown cat in a night, I reckon. 
As for me, I’m glad to have my ewes safe down, afore 
they re blanketed wi’ snow.” ; 

“Snow?” laughed Jess, as she put the mug of ale 
into his hands. “ And you fair blistered with the heat, 
father? ”’ 

Reuben blew the froth away, and took a leisurely, 
deep gulp. Then he told them of twenty unconsidered 
matters—set of the wind, when Pendle Hill had his 
nightcap on—flight of little birds and big—feel of the 
ewes’ fleeces, that were like a weather-glass to tell of 
wet or dry to come. He spoke, too, of the sky—of the 
blue that meant good weather, and the grey-blue that 
heralded the snow—spoke as one who knew the moor’s 
face as he knew his horse’s or his dog’s. 

“Well,” said Dick, “Ill believe your snowstorm 
when it comes, Reuben. I rode up to buy a couple of 
ferrets, if a poor man can afford your price.” 
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‘A poor man? That’s a good jest, seeing ye come 
fro’ Moorseats.” 

“The younger by half-an-hour, Reuben. I’ve only 
pocket-money and my wits.” 

“Well, they’re sharp enough,” said Nutter, who 
had always had a liking for the boy. “Step in, — 
and have a meal, like. Ferrets and their price can | 
bide.” i 

That morning the Squire had shared Dick’s im- 
patience to be out and abroad. He breakfasted as 
well as might be, because his wife’s eyes were on him 
and it fretted her when his appetite was dull. And 
afterwards he spoke of riding for his health—a gentle 
ride—and he kissed her at parting as he had done in 
the days of their mating-time, when all the world was 
oung. 

: “Where's Jasper?” he askedG, turning back. “Id 
like to have the lad with me.” 

“Gone to the other side of the valley,” laughed 
Mrs. Holt. 


“Ah, well, I can spare him there. They make a - 


fine, upstanding couple, wife—Goldilocks and he. Tell 
the good pair of them to bide and be leal.” . 

On his way to the stables he grew weak and 
dizzy, so that he faltered for awhile and leaned 
against the big rowan-tree whose leaves were yellow- 
gold for winter, the harvester, toreap. Then he reached 
out to the years that had been, to the pride-in- 
strength that was his heritage. Better kill or cure 
this weakness once for all. He had no gift for lying 
on a sick-bed, dying by inches and fed on slops and~ 
make-believes. 

A groom was leaning against the stable-door, chewing 
a straw. : 

“Saddle the grey, and be sharp about it, Ben,” said 
the Squire. 

When the horse was brought out into the dapper, 
golden sunlight, they took a long look at each other, 
the Squire and the fiddle-headed grey. . Neither had 
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mastered the other as yet, though both had tried 


patiently for years out of mind. 

_“ He’s in a durned queer humour, Squire,” said Ben, © 
“and so I tell you.” . 
“So am I, lad. Run down and open the gate.” 

They went as friends might, Holt and the grey, all 
the way down the lane, and out to Lonesome Heights. 
_ The Squire drew rein here for awhile. He had come to 
pray, in some haphazard fashion, that those to follow 
him would be kinder to these broken lands than he had 
been—that Jasper might break away from family in- 
dolence, and win back these acres rescued long ago by 
sweat and toil. And, when his litany was done, he 
_turned the grey’s head and rode down the hill once 
more. 

The horse began to show temper as they turned the 
corner of Wood Farm, but Holt checked him again 
and again with the old certainty of hand and voice. 
And then a hare ran out of the bank, close in front of 
them; and the grey shied suddenly, found his rider 
still in saddle, and fell into a headlong fury. For a 
mile they fought it out. It was a hard gallop, to be 
sure; but the Squire exulted in it, because the grey 
was not running away with him as yet. This was like 
old times, when strength was pitted against strength, 
and they came home with growing: friendship because 
they had fought a drawn and eager battle. 

They passed Hullet Spinney; and now Holt knew 
that the old times had gone, for good and all. The 
grey still had strength to draw upon, and he had not. 
Now that the first, rousing zest was over, his grip weak- 
ened on the reins. Battle as he would, the horse was 
a runaway now, heading by blind instinct for his 
stable. é } 

_ The Squire had never in his life felt less dismay, 
though he cursed the weakness of his_bridle-lijnd. 
He looked ahead, up the road that danced and swirled 
to meet them. A furlong in front was the first gate 
that guarded the road to Moorseats; if he could 


be 
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win safely over that, the track grew steep, and this 
help in need might give him a snatched victory over 
odds. 

They racketed nearer to the gate; and Holt steadied 
himself for the leap.. Strength returned to him. His 
voice was cool, persuasive, masterful, when the moment 
came. 

“Hi, Fiddlehead—over, my beauty!” 

The grey could not share his mood, or would not. 
He rose for the jump, blundered, and crashed with his 
knees against the topmost bar, pitching the Squire 
into the road beyond. 

Holt lay for awhile, till the screaming of his horse 
roused something deep and not-to-be-denied. This 
once again he borrowed strength at usury, and got up, 
and fumbled with the gate. On the far side, the grey 
lay floundering on his broken knees; his coat was 
spumey with the gallop, and he was crying like a child 
in anguish. 

- The Squire’s eyes were clear, his heart on fire with. 
pity; but his hands were weak, somehow, and he could 
not open the gate and go through to succour this old 
friend. So at last he leaned his arms on the top bar, and 
called softly. 

“ Fiddlehead, it’s not so hard to die,” he said. 

The voice was so courageous, so full of sheer per- 
suasion, that the grey lifted big, appealing eyes to his. 
And in that glance was long memory of the yesterdays 
they two had shared. 

Perhaps Holt’s chivalry—his deference to the needs 
of all about him—came to its finest blossom now. Little 
webs of darkness were closing round his eyes. Far- 
off, his dulled hearing caught the trumpet-music of 
some world beyond his ken. He was very weak 
and tired; but there was a last confession he must 
make. 

“T shouldn’t have done it, Fiddlehead. I was too 
weak to guide your temper, lad, and knew it. And 
now it’s good-bye, old friend.” 
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: _And so the Squire passed. And the moors that loved 
him, looking down and knowing all, sorrowed that his 
steps would never tread the heather of this world 


_ again. 


CHAPTER XI 
STORM 


JASPER had wondered what to do with this autumn 
day, after watching his brother ride up into the moors. 
Like the Squire and Dick, he had been restless since the 
birthday-feast. He did not know whether he was glad 
or sorry to be a grown man, with a man’s responsibilities. 
Much of his freedom seemed lost; but it was good to 
remember how the neighbour-folk had come about him, 
glad to know the old race would continue. 

He glanced across the valley, and saw the Langcotes 
chimneys riding high into the saffron mists; and he 
found his road, this once again. Whether he was glad 
or sorry, it never came amiss to ride to Langcotes. 

The spendthrift glory of the autumn got into his 
blood as he rode down the dew-wet lane, and heard 
Cringle Water sing and croon below him as he forded 
it. What had he to fear from life? With health, 
and ownership of Moorseats far off as yet, and liberty 
to roam in search of Hazel, who set his world to rights 
—surely he had enough. 

Half-way up the Langcotes road—where the wild- 
rose berries shone wet and crimson in the sunlight— 
he met Royd, riding down. 

“We're exchanging visits, it seems,” said the older 
man. “I’m for Moorseats, to see how it goes with the 
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Squire after the merrymaking. But you'll find Mrs. 
Royd up yonder—and Hazel not so far away, may- 
be,’ he added, with a kindly chuckle, — 

He kept Jasper chatting for awhile; and again there 
was an impulse to warn him of the coming trouble. 
Was it right to keep this youngster from the know- 
ledge that the Squire was failing—failing so quickly 
that it would be a miracle if he outlived the year? 
‘And yet, was there need to break up the lad’s happiness 
before its time? His youth had had so little time to 
spread its wings. 

“Be young while you can,” he said, with another 
laugh. ‘‘ Get up to the house, while I go share a bottle 
of port with your father.” : 

Jasper was well content, as he went up the road. 
There was always kindliness and a ready welcome at 
Langcotes—and often there was Hazel. 

When he reached the door, she was coming from 
the paddock, an empty bowl in her hands. ‘‘ See how 
greedy my fowls are,” she said. “ This was full to the 
brim when I took it out to them.” 

“Never heed. The day’s full to the brim, too. I 
was never so glad to be alive.” ; 
She drew away from him, with playful deference. 
“You have come of age. I had forgotten. What does 

it feel like, Jasper, to be a man?” 

Something he did not understand, some deep stirring 
of the heart, swept away his reticence. “‘ You were 
frightened—in the wood once, Hazel—and—-and it feels 
like that—but my arms are stronger now.” 

They were too young to catch more than a fleeting 
glimpse of what the words meant; but they were 
sobered for awhile, as if the shadow of a far-off destiny 
lay about them. 

“Ah, but you failed me on your birthday,” she 
laughed by and by. = 

“I never failed you, Goldilocks,” said he stubbornly. _ 

“ But you did, Jasper. All these months and months 
I've heard nothing but what it meant to the Squire 
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_ to see his heir come of age. My folk talked of it in 
whispers sometimes, as if there was some mystery about 
it > Set 


“‘ How did I fail you? ”’ he insisted. 

“I had such dreams about it all. To come of age 
—it was like one of Hunchback Robbie’s fairies weaving 
spells about you. When I came to the birthday-supper 
I fancied I should find you grown to seven feet—or 
_ ten—or twenty. And you were the same old Jasper. 
You hadn’t grown an inch.” / 

_ Mrs. Royd, coming out to gather such late flowers 
as were left, stood in the doorway for a moment, watch- 
ing them. They were so good to look at, these two, 
so at home together always; and to her warm, matron’s 

_heart it seemed that nothing in the world could hinder 
wooing later on. 

“ Come indoors, children, and see my damson-cheeses. 
I’ve had a busy morning.” 

“Jasper is not a child, mother,” said Hazel, with 
a little teasing laugh. “ He’s tall as the beanstalk 
Jack climbed up. Shall I grow as fast as that when I 
come of age?” : 

“Your tongue will, bairn,” said Mrs. Royd, “if you 
chatter so much in the meanwhile.” 

After all, Mrs. Royd was a child herself. She took 
them to the cool, wide dairy, where her butter lay in 
rounded pats of gold—where cream-cheeses in the 
making hung from the oaken beams—and showed them 
those other purple cheeses that were lying, cheek by 
jowl, in bowls big and little. She was as pleased with 
them as if she had not made them for years out of 
mind; and each season of the damsons brought its new 
surprise. / : 

“They were gathered yesterday, after three nights 
of frost. Damsons are like women, Jasper—they love 
sunlight, but must have a touch of cold to ripen them. 
And now I’m chattering like Hazel, though I chided 


her.” ; 
When Jasper got to saddle again, and rode down 
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between the mellow fragrance of the hedgerows, he 
had no care in life, no looking backward or ahead, 
He was content and gay, without asking why or where- 
fore; and at his heart there was a song that came — 
from lane and moor and coppice—a big, gallant song, 
that had the fragrance of the wind about it, and the 
dawn’s uplifting when it sets ruddy fingers round about 
the moor. 

They crossed Cringle Water—an island of red, fallen 
leaves floating on the pool above the bridge—and 
climbed the further steep. As they came to Skelton 
Brow, and passed it, and saw Moorseats peeping down 
at them between the half-stripped branches of its 
sycamores, a gunshot sounded. The uproar was so loud 
amid the day’s stillness and its peace, that Jasper was 
jostled roughly out of dreams. 

When he reached the first gate that barred the Moor- 
seats track, he saw a dead horse lying in the roadway, 
and old Giles, the stableman, stumping up the lane, 
a gun resting over his drooping shoulder. His own nag 
began to cry and whimper, seeing one of his race prone 
in the lane, and scenting blood with every quiver of 
his sensitive, keen nostrils. For awhile Jasper halted. 
This was old Fiddlehead, his father’s obstinate and 
friendly enemy—and he was here, with bleeding knees 
and a gunshot-wound through his head. The lad was 
dazed by fear and surmise. 

When he-recovered, and opened the gate with his 
riding-crop, and rode through, Giles was out of sight 
and hearing; and he went with his loneliness up the 
lane. Caterpillars were swinging on light threads from 
every branch of the overhanging trees, and the soft 
feel of them about his face ruffled his temper to a sense- 
less fury. He was riding to meet some great desolation 
dimly guessed as yet; and these wet, clinging things 
were an affront and an absurdity. 

Royd heard the sound of hoofs—had been listening 
for them—and came out to meet him, The man’s face 
was soft with pity. He could square his shoulders 
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to his own troubles; but for the griefs of neighbour- 
folk he had a big and tender heart. 

“Fiddlehead has gone, sir. Was father riding him?” 
said Jasper. 

*" Yes, lad.” 

“ And he was thrown? ” 

“Yes, he was thrown.” 

Jasper knew the worst now. Royd’s voice, his air 
of protection and compassion, told him that a gulf 
had opened wide across his life. He met the east wind 
bravely, and got from saddle, and left his horse to find 
its own way to the stable. 

“ T will go indoors and see him,” said the lad. 

“ But, Jasper, the—the fall was a heavy one 

“He is dead, sir? I do not like to have bad news 
broken to me, bit by bit. Have youfound mea coward, 
Mr. Royd?” 

So then the other was sure, once for all, that there 
was still a Squire among them; and he took him to 
the upstairs room and left him there. 

Jasper went into the death-chamber with boyish 
awe and dragging steps. He feared he knew not what; 
for death, till now, had been a playful fairy-tale, and he 
was to meet reality at last. 

He came to the bedside, and looked at the face 
lying there against the pillow; and dread passed from 
him, in a blinding mist of tears that left him with a 
clearer vision. This dignity and peace that hallowed 
every line and wrinkle—this quiet of the death-chamber, 
and some gentle odour of frankincense and myrrh that 
would not be denied—there was as yet no sense of loss 
or loneliness about it. He saw his father’s dreams of 
this world come true in the near, yet far-off world that 
he had gone to—saw knighthood round about the dead, 
quiet face, as if they buried with him the sword that he 
had kept clean and bright through the needs of this life’s 
striving. Zz 

Fear and loneliness went by. He remembered Lone- 
some Heights, and the Squire’s longing for their reclama- 
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tion—recalled hunting-days that they had shared, and 
mellow evenings by the stream-side when a “ fresh”’ 
' ran brown from the peaty moor above and trout were 
eager for the lure. All their past days together seemed 
gathered in this silent room, a legacy that none could rob 
him of. 

When he came down at last, Royd—who had a way 
of being where he was likely to be needed—was pacing 
the hall restlessly. He was astonished by the boy’s 
calm and dignity, 

“Tt is all as he would have wished, sir,”’ said Jasper. 
. “He ended beween one stride of the gallop and the 
next. That was the way he would like to pass, he often 
told me.” ; 

‘It had to be, lad. Over and over again I tried to 
break it to you, that he had not long to live. He could 
never have borne long days of lying on his back, staring 
at the ceiling.” 

There was a silence, and then Jasper asked where 
his mother was; and, when he found her in the low- 
roofed parlour, she, too, was full of wonder that man- 
hood had come upon him since she gave him a God-speed 
on his way to Goldilocks this morning. He said so little 
to her, vet so much. His arm was so strong about her, 
his deference and protection so assured, that she leaned 
against him like a tired child, and cried it out for the» 
first time since she heard the bearers bringing their 
quiet burden in. 

It was only when he lay awake that night, striving 
for sleep and forgetfulness, that the measure of his 
loss began to show itself. He was a boy now, fatherless, 
and lonely with a bitter loneliness. Never again—never 
and never again—would he hear the big, gay voice, 
the friendly jest. Not again would he find a good- 
natured comrade to share his rides, or offer counsel 
when the troubles that loom big in boyhood sought 
a refuge. It was as if the keystone of the house was 
plucked away, and he left there amid the ruins, knowing 
he had to build them up again. 
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_ All the next day there was strife between the weather 
that had been and the storm that was bringing up its 
legions, These weeks of russet quiet, with the sun 
steady in a windless sky, did not yield easily to the con- 
queror. Rain came in fitful gusts, and passed, and left 
_ only a riper scent of brackens and wet leafage when the 
sun returned. But the gusts came more often as the 
day wore down to gloaming, and the sting of a bitter — 
cold was in them. \ / 
Jasper did not heed the weather, There was so 
much to be done, though Royd was at his side to help 
him at each turn of the sad routine; and it was not 
till the sun lay red and misty on=the moorland’s rim 
that his sorrow came about him and would not be 
-denied. He got away from the house, and went down 
the lane till he reached the gate where his father and 
Fiddlehead had died. Long thoughts came to him 
there, and an aching loneliness. He was the Squire 
now, and his folk looked to him for guidance and 
commands. God knew how sick at heart he was, and 
needing guidance for himself. 

The rain drove at his face, with a yelping wind from 
the east behind it. He did not heed. 

He lifted his head suddenly. Through the uproar 
he heard quick footsteps—steps that came light and 
dainty, fearing no ambush of the weather. 

*‘ It’s too good to be true, Goldilocks,” he said, open- 
ing the gate for her—‘‘ far too good to be true.” 

Her cloak was dripping wet, and her hair crept out 
in little, golden strands from under the rough, woollen 
cap. ‘I should have come with father this morning— 
but there was so little I could do, Jasper—so little.” 

He put a quiet hand on her shoulder. All that he 
needed was here—help to get up again from the blow 
that had fallen without warning—the grace that lit 
warm fires about his heart again—the something that 
was Hazel. 

“I’m missing him so,” he said. “ The load seemed 


too heavy—till you came.” 
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She had no words to give him, but sympathy ran 
out to him, and he understood. As long as they lived, 
these two would remember the silence that they shared, 
here at the gate where a man had died. Out of the 
deeps disaster had come; and out of the deeps they 
plucked courage for the forward day. 

Royd came rattling down in his high gig by and 
by, and pulled up as he neared them. “ Why, Hazel, 
what ‘brings you here? ”’ he asked. oo 

“T came to meet you on the road; and you were . 
so long in coming that-I reached the gate before 

ou. 
The man’s heart was sore for the good friend-lost, 
for the fatherless lad whose young hands were entrusted 
with the reins; and for that reason his intuition 
was sharp and ciear, as he glanced from his girl to 
Jasper. 

“It was lucky you did, child. There’s half Jasper’s 
load shifted from him already—and it’s, eh, to be young 
again. Give her a hand into the gig, boy, and look for 
me to-morrow.” 

Through the next day and the next, Royd was vigilant 
to guard the lad whenever he could shield him from the 
harsher forms of intrusion that gather like corbie-crows 
about a death-bed; but the inner strength, the song 
that helped Jasper forward, were given him by Hazel, 
when she said nothing at the gate, but gave him more 
than words. 

The wind was let loose in earnest now from every 
corner of the moor. It blew west and east 0’ mornings, 
and north when the wet gloaming settled down. Cringle 
Water ran deep as a tall man’s thighs, and still the 
rain came swirling in grey sheets. Then there was a lull, 
on the afternoon before the day of burial. The sun 
stepped through a warm, murky haze ot clouds, and the 
Dene, from end to end, was a glory of the ripened leaves. 
Sycamore and rowan, birch and guelder-rose and haw- 
thorn, were like a coat of many colours spread about the 
valley. 
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siete soe himself for the morrow’s ordeal, 
hb ere Cringle Water, and found his brother 


Tees under Kirklees Brigg. 
$a queer pastime,” he said roughly — with 
the ai lying yonder.” : 
— Dic. ghed, a broken mimicry of merriment, — 
“Would you rather I cried? It had to be fishing, or 
asper, sharply at him, saw tears standi 
ak in t tops eyes, though his voice was coe 
enough. And once again he came to better knowledge 
of this random brother. If Dick had kept aloof these 
last days, had journeyed God knew where into the 
wilderness, it was because grief for the dead father cut 
and hard, and his instinct was that of the wild, 
four-footed thing s—to take his wounds out of men’s ~ 
sight and let fits heal in loneliness. 
“ There’s to-morrow, Dick,” he said by and by. 
“It will not be easy.” 
- “We have to take our fence—and it’s a tough one 
bat we'll carry it. He—he asks it of us, Jasper.” 

‘That night there was no wind at all, no crying of the 

cese;, but, when the servants drew ‘the shutters and 

hed out, they saw trees burdened with their coverlet 

e rae The yews were heavy with it, looking like 

snow-men standing sentinel about the garden ; 

Be vast: pastures lay white under the red-blue, frosty sky. 

And, somewhere close at hand, a robin was singing 
pluckily of hope in face of this disastrous dawn. 

The snow lay so thick underfoot that there was 
trouble in crossing the three miles to Consett with their 
burden; and this was well for Jasper, because it took 
his thoughts away from the ordeal waiting for him at the 
journeys end. It was abhorrent to him, this need to 
stand in public at a graveside whose memories asked 


for 
Wher at at last they reached the kirkyard, the ordeal 
<i at once harder and more easy than he thought. 
The Jane to the church was packed thick on either 
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side for a half-mile. The roomy, green God’s acre was 
filled. Not Cringle Dene only had sent its mourners, 
but Consett, where the weaver-folk had ever loved 
this Squire who had given shrewd blows, and taken 
them, in defence of a standpoint not their own. 

Jasper glanced right and left, seeing remembered 
faces through a haze of trouble. He looked through 
the gate of the big pasture, this side the kirkyard, 
and saw it full of gigs and carriages. And he was 
here, with his heart afraid as a child’s and his hand © 
reaching out for the grasp of that cold hand they were 
going soon to bury under snow and sod and earth. 

The panic of the moment passed. He was the Squire, 
meeting another fence; and, as Dick had said, they 
must take it as it came. 

When all was done, and they turned away from 
the grave, he would have shielded his mother from 
the ready sympathy that lined their passage; but 
she smiled at him, a smile of suffering and trans- 
figuration. 

“Tm strong to bear praise of him, Jasper,’’ she 
whispered. ‘“‘ What else could tiey give him?” 

Royd put them into their carriage at the kirk-gate 
and gripped Jasper’s hand with a lustiness that hurt. 
“You carried.it well, lad—carried it well,” he said. 

Jasper was content to take his word for it. For his 
part, he felt sick and numbed, now that he had gone 
through the battle asked of him. 

Hazel, nestling under shelter of her father’s bulk, saw 
the bleak look in Jasper’s face; and her shyness left her, 
She put her father aside, with a hand light as thistle- 
down, and touched Jasper on the sleeve of the mourning- 
coat they hated. 

“‘ Oh, it will lift,” she said, not knowing whether she 
sobbed or laughed. 

That night Luke Ward kept open house at his _ 
carpenter’s shop on the brink of Cringle Water. His 
heartache for the Squire’s going was real enough; 
but his pride in esata cs for the gentry went 
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back many generations, and would not be denied. 
The kettle was singing on the hearth, and a little, 
brown keg of rum lived neighbour to it. And now 
one praised the dead Squire, and now another; and 
they wondered how it would go with the new Squire, 
tied by the leg to a twin who had no thought save for 
devilment and roaming. 

“Tt will go as it gangs, neighbours,” said Hunch- 
back Robbie; “and don’t ye be too hard on Master 
Dick. He’s a bit of a lame dog, he, and a bit of a 
dreamer like myself.” 

_ “What are your dreams now, lad Robbie?” asked 
Luke, awed for a moment by this cripple who looked 
beyond burials and storm. 

-“ Nay, naught so much. The wild-geese came, and 
brought their snow, as I promised ye. They'll come 
again—but not just yet, Luke. We can all get on 
with our sup o’ rum, and naught to hinder us.” 

“That’s summat to be thankful for. As I was 
saying, neighbours, me and mine have coffined every 
Squire since the Cunliffes lorded it at the old Hall; 
and that’s a tidyish while gone by. I mind, as well 
as if ’twere yesterday, my father sitting by the hearth, 
same as were sitting now; and he telled me what 
his father had telled him, and so back for a matter of 
a few hundred years.” 

“Lord ha’ mercy,” put in Timothy Wanless; ‘it 
sounds like lifting dead men out o’ their graves.” 

“So it is, Tim—and who should have more right 
than the men who coffined them? I tell ye, I have 
it snug and pat, as if I’d seen it with my own two eyes— 
that tale of Squire Cunliffe in the long ago. They’d 
found a fox on Scartop Rise, and chased him wide of 
Consett, and he took them into Cringle Dene. Eh, but 
ye know it all by heart.” 

“Go forrard, Luke. It’s the old, stark tales that 
are the best.” 

‘Well, the fox was game enough, but he hadn't 
scarce strength left to drag himself down dale. And, 
| E 
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when he came to the Hall, and saw the door wide open, — 
like, he just went in, and clambered up the stairway, — 
till he reached the chamber where Squire's lady lay on — 
a bed 0” sickness, The hounds were scummering alter> | 
and Squire, when he came gelloping a furlong 1’ front — 
of the rest of his merry men, and saw the fox go in, he © 
rode up the stairway on his horse, The knows, — 
woe why ye're asking me to tell an old tale all 
resh, . - 
*  “ Get forrard, if it takes the last o° the ram to give — 
thee speech, Luke. Thou'st talking of the man-tike 
times, before Murgatroyd brought mills and knock- 
kneed folk to Consett yonder.” ~~ 
“Well, he got fro’ saddle, did Squire, this side o” — 
the bedroom ian and went in} and he saw my “a N 
standing “twixt the fox and the hounds that see . 
like to worry her. But she stilled “em, like as it was” 
a miracle; and then she went and broke the window — 
till there was room for red-brush to slip through, and 
drop to softish earth outside. And Squire stormed 
and raved at her; for he was hot for chase and bloed- _ 
letting. “Why did ye let him through?’ said he. 
* Because of Christ’s pity for the hunted falk, said she, 
and took to her bed again, and died that night, the — 
Squire tending her like one who nursed a babby, That's — 
how it comes, neighbours, that he mdes with his pack” 
o’ hounds, once every little while, and wakes the,Dene 
again, He cannot rest for thinking how his lady died. 
Leastways,” he broke off, as if ashamed of his tale, 
“that’s how I had it fro” my father, and his fro’ his, 
and so back te the days ’ the Riding ne: There | 
are no ghosts these days, to be sure. We're all too” 
busy to take heed o° that sort 0’ traffic.” ‘ 
*““Not all of us,” said the hunchback. “I saw 
Squire—our Squire, that we laid i’ Kirkyard mould 
yonder this very day—when he came home fro’ the 
big fight at Consett. He rode weary, and there was” 
blood about his face; but he stayed for a cheery word, — 
And then I watched him go across the Brigg, and_ 
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with him was a shadow-Squire, riding a shadow-horse. 
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So then I thanked God that, when his time came, 
he’d take old Fiddlehead with him. And he has taken 
the skew-tempered beast. We all know they died at 


one and the same time.” 


“ Robbie, thou’rt a-heathen,” said old Aaron piously. 
““Men have souls to be saved or lost—mostly lost— _ 
but horses and such-like go when they go, and no more 
about it, once you’ve buried ’em deep enough.” 

“There thou’rt wrong,” said Robbie, his big head 
carried high because it defended the faith he had 
learned from body-weakness, and seeing of the fairies, 
and the far knowledge that pain and hope had taught — 
him. “I hada dog once. He was naught so much to 
look at—a cross ‘twixt a farm-cur and a lurcher— 
but he had sense enough for three usual, human fools, 
A man and a dog, living lonesome-like together for 
ten years and odd, pick up a deal o’ knowledge one of 
t’other.” 

“T picked up a deal o’ knowledge myself,” put in 
Aaron. “I came down for a sitting of eggs ye’d 
promised me; and ye happened to be out o’ doors, 
so I lifted the door-sneck and popped in to see if ye’d 


eft ’em for me. And the varry first thing I knew 


was that thy durned dog had me by the leg.” 

“Right and proper of him, Aaron,” said the hunch- 
back, with a laugh that hid all the wrinkles of his face. 
“Yond dog o’ mine let no man in without a by-your- 
leave from me. If it had been just a man Id left in 
charge, you might have bribed him—with a sovereign, 
or a shilling, or a sup of ale—but you can’t go bribing 
a dog like Tinker. That’s what I’m trying to find 
speech for, neighbours. When I was sorry—and that 
often happens in my queer, misshapen life—he’d creep 
to my side, and push a wet nose into my hand, and let 


me see the tears in his eyes, because he knew I was too 


proud to shed ’em for myself.” 
They listened to this little man, who had carried 
hardship bravely in their midst since first they pitied 
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him and afterwards began to understand that he had 
a vision clearer than their own. 

“T talk o’ what I seem to know, ye big, hale folk. 
Tinker cried when I was sick and sorry, and he laughed 
all round his flea-bitten, wrinkled snout when I was 
merry. He lived for me, did Tinker, and would have 
died guarding me, if need be.” 

Robbie’s loss was six months old by now, but the 
keen edge of grief was scarce blunted yet, and he Hateg 
till his voice grew firm again for challenge. 

“It’s this way, as one dreamer sees it,” he went. on. 
“The body o’ Tinker died—but can ye kill such matters 
as his ten years’ service—asking little, and giving a 
lot—dozing with one eye half open, like, to see if I was 
needing him—can ye bury that sort o’ lively courage? ” 

“IT reckon not,” said Timothy Wanless—“ and, as 
for Squire, he’d never get on at all in t’other world, © 
of course, without old Fiddlehead. They fratched, and 
they fratched, and neither would own a master—but — 
they were happy with it, like.” o. 
' Thewlis, the parson out at Consett, came swinging — 
through the Dene, and Luke Ward’s lighted window, 
the sound of gossip from within, tempted him to knock — 
and enter. 

“Step forrard, Parson,” said Luke cheerily. ‘We've © 
need 0’ ye, as it happens.” 

““Somebody’s always needing me,”’ growled: Thewlis, 
shaking the tiredness from his big> good-natured bulk. 
“No sooner have I done with burying the Squire— 

and God rest him, for he was a rare-plucked ’un—than 
I’m called to one of you idle Cringle folk.” 

“Idle? Why, we've supped the keg near dry; and 
you couldn’t call that less than being busy.” 
~ “Ts there a drop at the bottom of your keg, Luke? 
There’s a sort of emptiness about me, somehow. As- 
for idleness, you know Matthew Wood? Well, he’ oe 
- been dying six times to my knowledge, and won’t get: 
done with it. To-day makes seven—I’ll be cutting 
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another notch on the kitchen door when I get home, 
for fear I lose count. Matthew was sick to death, 
they said, and needed me. And, when I got up to 
Heights Brow, the old sinner gaped at me from out 
the bedclothes, and laughed. ‘Thank ye for coming, 
Parson, though ye’ve come for nowt,’ said he; ‘I 
fancied old Death was sitting at my bedside all this 
blessed day—but I diddled him once again, I did— 
diddled him fair and square.’ So I told him he wa 
‘too idle to die, and left it at that.” 
“Well, you’ve come fair i’ the nick o’ time, Parson,” 
said Aaron, his unlovely face set square for wrath and 
judgment soon to come. “ Robbie will have it that 
dogs have souls to be saved.” 
“ Heresy. Kank heresy.” 
*“So. I said. We live’ in a Christian dale, Parson, 
as you know. Squire, he says, has taken Fiddlehead to 
glory with him.” 
“That might well be,” said the parson, taking a 
leisurely gulp at his mug. ‘ He loved old Fiddlehead, 
“like his own shadow; but I fear me that, too, is heresy.” 
The talk drifted to and fro, about old days and new; 
and, when the last of the company had gone, Robbie 


stayed on. 
t 


CHAPTER XII © 
THE BONNIE POACHING 
- Jasper and his brother had another fence to take 


that week. There was a ritual of the Dale that mourners 
must show their grief in public, for a second time, on 
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the Sabbath following the: burial. It seemed * that 
death, to them, was a sorrow they hugged close at heart, 
as if it were a luxury. 

- They went in state to kirk, Mrs. Holt and the boys; 
and on the way Dick let his vagrant honesty escape him. 
His heart was sore and lonely. Not again—it was 
Jasper’s cry at the heart, too, though he kept close 
lips about it—not again would he hear the big, gay 
voice tell him he was a will-o’-the-wisp, or chide him 
for some heedless backsliding. A great strength had 
gone—a something sure and trusty, like the hills. 

“Mother,” said Dick, with an odd, breken laugh, 

“Gf you had a tooth that ached and ached, would you 
put a needle to it?” - 

She understood his trouble, as if he were a bairn 
again in the nursery. 

“Oh, if need be, Dick. Cne pain needs another 
sometimes, to drive it out.” 

They faced their sorrow, there in the pew that had 
pride ‘of place above the scattered company of wor- 
shippers below. And the folk looked up at them, and~ 
saw a better and a statelier thing than pride. From 
the centuries behind, from the sorrow that lay clean and 
cold at their hearts, like a sword, these three found 
high courage and disdain of grief. 

The winds ‘of God were blowing through Jasper’s _ 
soul during this probation-time. The Squire was | 
dead. The Squire still lived, in his own person, and 
he was asked to take up a burden wider than his 
shoulders. 

When they came out into the kirkyard, many hands ~ 
sought theirs in kindliness. There was homage to the 
dead, and friendly goodwill to the living, in every 
handshake. . 

“They seem to care for us, these folk,’’ said Jasper, 
as they drove home together. 

“What else? I think there was a veil about my 
eyes, lad, till your fathepebegan to fail, and I knew 
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what I was losing. All that lay under his cheeriness 
and seeming indolence—his quiet, life-long caring for 
the Dene—the rides he took, to succour those in trouble, 
through snow and rain and bitter winds—I understand 
it now. There may be men like him, but I doubt it.” 

When they came to the gate where the Squire and 
Fiddlehead had taken the long journey together, Mrs. 
Holt’s courage was lost in a flood of tears that had been 

held at bay too long. And Jasper put an arm about 
her, with sharp protection. 

“ There’s still a Squire at Moorseats,” he said. 

She gathered her strength again, and sought his 
eyes, and knew that she was not alone. And then she 
talked of the lands, and her husband’s longing that 
-Lonesome Heights should be redeemed again. 

“ Bide and be leal—they were almost his last words, 
boys—he left them as a legacy.” ; 

Jasper remembered his father’s hatred of impulsive 
vows;~but at heart he answered the mother’s quiet 
all. To-morrow, surely—or the next day—he would 
‘set about this business of rescuing the acres that were 
being lost to the heather again, yonder on the Heights. 

The morrows slipped by one by one, till they grew 
to weeks and months. There was so much to be done 
in this new life that opened out before him. Even 
with Royd’s experience and persistent help in need, 
he found it hard to learn this routine that chilled the 
warm heart of Squiredom. His instinct was all for 
lowering the rent, when a farmer came to him with a 
tale of woe; and it was only by degrees that he learned 
the difference between the slack-set-up men who whined 
and whimpered, and the gradely sort who were in real 
need. ; 

There was shooting, too, and chase of the sly, red 
fox from Bouldsworth out to Pendle, over rough and 
gallant country—and supper-parties, lest Moorseats 
should forget its hospitality. 

* The mother watched him grow into the likeness of 
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the husband she had loved. His free-handed indo- 
lence, the easy fellowship with big and little in the 
Dale, the giving with both hands when he should be 
utting money into his own pockets, were so entirely — 
like his father that she forgave him all his lack of 
thrift. : 

The friendship between Moorseats and the house of 
Langcotes, firm enough already, took deeper root. 
Royd had a warm heart and a lively, re-awakened 
‘memory of his suffering when, long ago, his own father 
died. He made it his business to step into those sullen 
moods that came about Jasper—moods of utter loneli- 
ness and cold, asking questions of the graveyard out at 
Consett that had claimed the Squire. And Royd’s 
wife made it her pleasure and her business to be con- 
stantly with Mrs. Holt, praising the dead and talking 
much of the two strapping sons she had about her. 

Royd’s kindliness was not lost on Jasper. It helped 
in lesser griefs; but there was one cure only for the 
bleakest of his sorrow. Whenever Hazel came to 
Moorseats, there was heartsease, and the world to 
rights again. He scarcely knew it; for at one-and- 
twenty life spreads a kindly haze about why and 
wherefore. When October came again, and the land 
was all a riot of gold and crimson leafage, with brackens 
russet against the dull green of the heather high up. 
the moors, they would gallop neck to neck, he and 
poyes lass, with bugle-note of hounds in front of them, 
and far ahead the glint of ruddy sunlight on the fox 
they hunted. And afterwards they would ride home 
together, through the quiet autumn fragrance, knowing 
that life went very well. 

As for Dick, trouble found his strength and weakness, 
as it does all men’s. ‘Sorrow for his father’s going, 
loneliness and heartache, touched the gypsy-heart of 
him until it bled beyond any reach of help save such 
as wandering could give him. And the moor took» 
him to its big, rough heart—taught him its secret 
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mysteries, its by-ways hidden from all eyes save those 
of intimates. More and more he drew away from 
the life at- Moorseats. They were prosperous there, 


content with house-walls round abotit them. The 


Royds, who crossed the valley so often from Langcotes, 
were of the like mind. He was a stranger, somehow, 
and a rebel. 

On one of these October days, he had tramped wide 
and far across the moor, and was crossing the head of 
Boggarts’ Clough, near gloaming-tide, when he saw a 
company of men stride up to meet him through the 


red mist of the hollow. He dropped prone among 


the heather, and put the tufts aside a little, and peered 
through. By and by, as they came nearer, he saw 
the big head and sturdy bulk of Timothy Wanless; 
* and, because he was a boy at heart, he waited till Wanless 
was all but treading on him, and then rose with waving 
arms and a shriek that ran echoing up and down the 
stlent moor. 

“ Begow, it’s a boggart,’’ quavered Tim, who feared 
neither toil nor blows, but dreaded the other-world of 
spectres. ‘ 

“A boggart, Tim the wool-comber,” Dick answered, 
in a high-pitched, eerie voice. 

“ How should you know my name, now? ” 

“IT know all things, and I warn you. If you’re bent 
on a poaching foray, you'll have no luck unless you take 
me with you.” 

“Why, ’tis Master Dick, no more, no less,” laughed 
one of the combers. ‘‘I’d know his easy-go-lucky 
voice in a thousand.” 

“ To be sure,” said Timothy, recovering his wits. “I 
knew it all the while, I did; but I wanted to pleasure 
the lad when he’d thought he’d scare us, like.” 

“You made a rare good pretence of fright,” said 
Dick. ‘What with your shaking knees, and your 
bo-peep voice that came out o’ nowhere, Tim, I fancied 
you were scared in earnest.” 
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“Have done with your teasing. We'll take you 
with us, right enough, if you’ve stomach for it all— 
_ and we’re not bent on finding Moorseats game.” 

“That’s a pity, Tim. It would be a rare jest to 
poach my own brother’s land, instead of shooting over 
it by law and order. Where are you bound for?” 

“Just ye keep step with us, laddie, and ye'll learn 
by and by.” 

They went up into the last of the ruddy murk, and 
forward by the criss-cross sheep tracks that led west- 
ward. And then a young, sickle moon got over the 
grey hump of Bouldsworth Hill, paling the stars, but 
not daunting altogether their thousand winking eyes. 
Scents of the night were with them—queer, haphazard 
reek of bracken, bog and heather—as the night-time 
frost began to spin its webs about the day’s dying 
warmth. The tang of the breeze got into their blood; 
for the wind blew where it listed, like themselves. 

They came over and down to Haggarty Dene, and 
up to the further wastes that only the knowing folk 
could tread with safety; for here the green marshes 
lurked in ambush, and stealthy bogs lay waiting, like 
black, great monsters of some older world, for the 
prey they fed on—men, or sheep, or wandering kine. 
And afterwards they went by moonlit, silent ways 
until they dipped to a wooded hollow, and crossed a 
noisy stream by the shallows, ankle-deep in water, 
known as Kitling Ford. 

. ‘SI guess your road now,” laughed Dick, “and 

I’m glad of it. Old Squire Hardcastle had a quarrel 
with my grandfather—and, gad, it lives on in my 
bones.” 

“That’s how it should be,” said Wanless, with a 
sharp gust of passion. “ He robbed that grandfather 
0° yours—lawsuits without end, and never a plain, 
open fight with the two hands God had given him. 
And I like to fancy, every time we come borrowing 
young Squire Hardcastle’s game, that we’re paying 
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off a bit o’ Cringle Dene’s old score against his folk 
aforetime.” _ a 

They went forward—in silence now—into a land 
that seemed old as the world’s beginning. The moon 
shone from a clear sky through trees half stripped of 
leaves; and the nakedness of branch and twig was 
comelier than their summer’s dress had been. Such 
leafage as would not yield to wind or frost, just yet, 
caught brave and dappled beauty from the moonlight. 
And from every corner of the woods came sounds of 
four-footed things that fidgeted, or crept, or scam- 
_pered, as men’s heavy boots came snapping the dead 
wood of the under-brush. The winged folk, too, took 
fright. Cock-pheasants, roused from dreams, went 
_ rocketing into the gold-blue of the sky. Blackbirds © 
stormed and chided. It seemed to Dick that the 
wood had sounded an alarm loud enough to reach every 
keeper between this and Cringle Dene; for he was 
young to the poachers’ craft. 

- Timothy whispered a “bide quiet”; and by and 
by the rightful people of the woods returned to their 
pursuits. Owls sent out their wise, mournful cry as 
they hunted ‘scurrying field-voles. The cock-pheasants 
came back to their tree-branches, and got to dreams 
again. The hares returned, with lopping, sideways gait, 
and began to feed again on the parsley growing just 
outside the coverts. 

Soon afterwards the night’s work went forward. It 
was all so deftly done—the lore of it so ready to his. 
comrades’ hands—that Dick could only wonder at 
“the knowledge inborn in them by many generations 
of such craftsmen. They took tally of Hardcastle’s 
woods—took it royally, with remembrance of old 
grudges to salt their pastime—and were gathering 
up the spoils when a gunshot sounded from the north 
side of the wood, and then another that answered from 


the south. 
“We'd best be getting home, lads,” said Wanless, 
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with a cheery laugh. “I reckon they've laid a trap 
for us.” 

The trap had been laid with more forethought than 
any of them guessed. Their coming had been known 
long beforehand to Hardcastle’s keepers, and they 
were minded to avenge a score of forays that had 
made them the laughing-stock of Cringle Dene. Day 
by day they had gone among Hardcastle’s tenantry— 
stout farmers and thick-thewed plough-lads, always 
ready for tillage, blows, or ale-drinking—and had 
warmed the ancient feud that held once between them 
and the neighbouring valley. And now, at the gunshot 
signals, two-score of them closed in about the Cringle 
men. : 

A little lad, scarce higher than the brushwood he 


crept through, had marked down the poachers and ~ 


returned with the stealthy silence of a hare to those 
who sent him out. And Hardcastle’s men converged 
on the big, open glade where the combers stooped to 
gather up the spoils and take them home. The moon 
lay just above the tree-tops and lit the frosty green- 
sward with a blue-and-silver radiance, delicate beyond 
belief. 

Then, from the darkness of the wood—dry, russet 
leaves scudding down, as the frost and the little breeze 
plucked at their stalks—a ring of men stepped out 
into the moonlight. And Hardcastle’s head-keeper 
found quiet and happy laughter; for, if his wits 
worked slowly, they were merry when once fairly 
roused. 

“ Cringle Dene comes over-often to the water, Timothy, 
this once,” he said. ; 

“That’s to be proved, Jonathan, one way or t’other. 
Thou’rt handling a gun, I see.” 

Jonathan grew shamefaced for a moment, as he 
uncocked the gun and laid it down. ‘“ Not in this 
fight, Tim. I'd forgotten that I carried it.” 
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“ Anyway, thou’dst never have used it. J give 
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thee so much credit. We’re fair fighters, on one and 
t’other side 0’ the moor.” 

“ There's to be no fight.. I’ve counted ye all, and 

_ there’s a score ahd one o’ ye. Best give in, and have 
done with it. There’s two-score of us, and that game 
ye've ta’en is Squire Hardcastle’s.” ; 

_ “Oh, is it?” snapped Wanless. “ He or his robbed 
one of our Squires ever so long ago, Jonathan—and be _ 
durned to your two-score men.” 

And then the fight got up in earnest. A red and 

_ harsh affair it was, the Cringle men yielding foot by 
foot against the onset, till no more could be done. 
Then Wanless, sorely against his will, rapped out an 
order; for it would only make an ill-starred business 
worse if they were captured. 

“Run for it, lads. ’Tis each for himself, I reckon.” 

Dick was engaged with two strapping fellows on the 
edge of the clearing, and was pitting his nimbleness 

against their strength. Timothy’s sharp call steadied 
him. Through his heedlessness and zest in the good 

venture struck the knowledge of all it would mean to 

Moorseats if he failed to get away. None here had 
recognized him, likely, in the heat of battle; but there 
would be joy and laughter from end to end of Hard- 
castle’s lands once it was known they had taken a Holt 
red-handed at the poaching. 

He parried a clumsy blow from the nearer of the two, 
and caught him fair and square between the eyes, 
so that he dropped and lay there; then, asthe other 
came at him, he dodged behind a tree-trunk, and footed 
it as swiftly as the under-brush allowed. And then the 
long pursuit began. | 

Beets man—Will o’ the Shaws by name— 
did not guess who it was he followed; but his wrath 
was kindled, because a slip of a lad had daunted two 
of them, and he swore with what little breath was 
left him that he would take the fugitive if the chase 
lasted till Doomsday or beyond. . 
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Dick plodded on. The moonlight danced and 
quavered, showing a way for his feet between the 


trees; but it had no power-to help him when he reached — 


the clump of rhododendrons that lay black as mid- 
night. He plunged into the darkness of the thicket, 
pushed. through somehow, and halted when at last he 
reached the clearing on the further side. At first 
he could hear nothing but the beating of his heart. 


When that grew quiet again, he was bewildered by — 


the uproar of many ‘pheasants that had scurried into 
hiding among the rhododendrons while the poachers’ 
hunt was up, and now rose in frightened challenge of 
this fresh intrusion. = 

Then he heard the tramp of pursuing feet, and found 
his second wind, and ran forward once again. He 
seemed to be beyond space and time, racing for some- 
thing dearer than his safety.” Younger sons, after all, 
had not the wind’s freedom; they, too, were tethered 
by the honour of their house. 

It was for Jasper that this lad borrowed of his strength 
—for Jasper, lest his pride suffered. The boy’s mind 
was clear, his humour undismayed; for the life of him, 
as he travelled—borrowing at usury from the dangerous 
second-wind—he could not help laughing at the spectacle 
of Jasper’s brother standing in open court to answer 
for the stealing of Squire Hardcastle’s game. 

He took a fall by and by, over a mossy boulder, and 
lay still for awhile. Then again there came the sound 
of gaining feet; and he roused himself, and went 
forward, 

They were clear of the wood at last, pursuer and 
pursued. The crisp wind of the uplands gave Dick 
fresh heart for a half-mile or so; and then he knew 
the end of his strength was near. He turned about, 
rallying for a last happy-go-lucky blow at Will o’ the 
Shaws; and Will himself came panting up the rise, but 
did not reach him. The race had taken heavier toll 
of the man’s great bulk than of Dick’s limber slightness; 
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Will blundered as he ran, his feet splaying sideways as 
if strong drink had guidance of them. 
“Not so slow,” laughed Dick, “I’m waiting for 
you—it’s a fight to a finish, this.” 
_ Will o’ the Shaws was so spent that Dick’s voice 
sounded loud as thunder in his ears—so spent that 
he could have pushed forward on the trail appointed 
till he dropped, but could not meet this sudden change 
of Dick’s from flight to battle. Will’s feet no longer” 
blundered; they sank under him and he lay there in ~ 
dire exhaustion. . 
Dick glanced once at him, and gathered the remnants 
of his strength together. He could not travel far, | 
just yet; so he bethought him that the safest hiding- 
* place was in the rhododendron thicket just below. 
- Squire Hardcastle’s men might hunt the open for the 
fugitives, but would not dream that any of them should 
choose the wood itself for sanctuary. With effort, 
and the odd body-sickness that follows eager battle, 
he reached the thicket, and crept into it as.a fox creeps 
to his lair. Then he turned about, making a bed for 
himself in the undergrowth, and fell into a slumber that 
_ was pleasant as a draught of ripe October-ale. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE RUSSET WOOING 


On the morrow of the fight in Hardcastle’s lands, 

~ Nutter’s lass was early abroad in the croft. It lay snug 
and sheltered between the moor and the pastures that 
sloped down to Cringle Dene; and, as she went out 
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with her milking-stool, she halted for a glance down 
valley. Far below she could see the Moorseats gables 
peep through the blue and russet mists; and she let 
long fancies go straying down the valley. 

Dick was asleep yonder, no doubt. Life was easy 
for the gentry-sort; and it was easy, too, to ride up 
when the fancy took them and snatch a kiss from 
simple farming maids. She cared naught, she told 


herself, for this graceless lad who was known to all the 


countryside as Will-o’-Wisp. 

In great ill-temper, she coaxed the rcan cow to the 
milking, after long trouble, and wondered that the beast 
was so contrary. . 

“What ails thee, lass?’ she asked, when the pail 
was filled at last and the steam of it went up In a beaded, 
sunlit haze. “‘ Thou’rt as sour as curdled cream—and 
thee so biddable and gentle-like at most times.” 

The roan turned quiet, brown eyes on her, and Jess 


found common sense again. It was her own temper 


that was wayward, and, to be sure, the four-footed 
beasties had a way of knowing how the wind sat with 
their betters. 

She carried the milk-pail into the cool, low-roofed 
dairy, and heard her father’s heavy step along the 
upstairs passage. ; ; 

“Eh, less, where art *thou? And is breakfast 
readying ? ”’ 

The good-humoured voice, with impatient hunger 
sharpening it, was part of the order of her days since 
her mother died and left a grown man in her charge. 
She went to the kitchen, her step quick, untiring; 
and before Nutter had got down the stair she was 
lifting the porridge-pan from the fire. 

“There, father,”’ she said, stirring the porridge with 
the long-handled “ thible’”’ before pouring it into his 
bowl; “it will stop the worst gap of your hunger, and 
Tl set the bacon to fry this minute.” 

“Good lass! Tm not one for fratching. You 
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might call me a peaceable sort 0’ body by nature; 
but I could pick a quarrel with yond china dogs on — 
the mantelshelf—or wi’ thee—or wi’ myself—till I’ve 
broken fast.” 

The porridge finished, he pushed the bowl away 
and donned a ripe air of philosophy. “It stops a 
gap, Jess. Ay, it stops the deepest o’ the gap, I own. 
Hunger’s a queer matter, to my thinking; like a 
wolf inside a man, as ye might say, and, till you’ve 
fed him, you’re no manner o’ use for the day’s busi- 
ness. Parson, down at Consett, talks a deal about 
things o’ the spirit, but what I say is, give the spirit 
a chance, and treat your body friendly, till it’s quieted. | 
Those rashers are curling up as if they were done to. 

*a turn, lass. They smell fair like a garden, they do; 
_and it’s time I was stepping out to William Shaw’s 
about yond heifer he’s for selling.” 

When he had gone—big, easy-going, content with 
life as he found it—Jess went to feed her hens. She 
was rebellious still. All her days seemed to be made 
up of house-work and of meeting her father’s big, 
insistent needs. Was there no freedom to be won, 
no ease of heart and fancy, within the narrowed circle 
of her life? 

The hens came round her greedily: She had a word 
for the forward, speckled hussy that pecked the rest 
aside at every throwing of the corn—a word for the 
drab, little fowl who needed a private handful of her 
own, and protection till she had gobbled the last grain. 
Then the cotes were to be visited and the eggs gathered 
into the girl’s wide apron. 5 

“Fie on ye all,’”’ she said, after counting the day’s 
spoils. “If ye chattered less, and Jaid better, I’d have 
some sort 0’ pride in ye.” 

Her ill-humour was lifting, like the mists that the 
red, October sun was chasing. She had a warm heart, 
a surprising gift for motherhood of all furred and 
feathered people; and by and by, when she went out 
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to the moor beyond the croft, her eyes were bright 
with the adventure that never staled. She whistled 
low and clear; and from the depths of Bracken Clough 
a pair of wood-pigeons came winging, grey against the 
russet beech-leaves. They could not conquer their 
shyness for awhile, though the day’s ritual was old by 
now. They wheeled nearer, high in air, dropped on 
~swooping wings, then rose again. Jess scattered a 
little of the corn she had saved from the fowls’ break- 
fasting, and waited till they came to earth. Then she 
gave them no more, until they came near and nearer 
to her. e 


“ Come feed out o’ my hands, wild folk,”’ she laughed. f 


“Ye did it yesterday—and I’m as wild as ye are, if ye 
knew the truth.” 
She went back to her house-work with something 


like content. There would be no need to cook a mid- © 


day meal for her father, she knew. When he went out 
to buy a heifer, it was his habit to return well-fed 
and with a rosy face. Her work done, she dined on 
an apple-pasty and went out in search of the dreams 
that were more than food to her. 

It was a day made up of tenderness and witchcraft. 
Gnats were dancing in the mellow warmth. Ripe 
fragrance of the year’s decease was all abroad; and 
under the quietness of the land was a sharp and eager 
singing of the springtime gone, the spring that hoped 
for resurrection. 

Jess watched it all, from the gate of the croft— 
saw the brown, crinkled hollows of the moor snatch 
magic from sunlight and the fleecy mists—and again 
discontent stolé unawares about her heart. It had 
been good to look at, and to know, this cradle-land 
of hers, until Dick kissed her and left her with a heart- 
ache that would not anyway be still, He was so big 
and heedless, so ready for the hazard always; and 
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yet somehow he needed more tending than all her dumb a 


folk put together. 
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A glint of golden-brown, moving swiftly up the 
wall-top, caught her glance. She was so still that 
the squirrel never heeded her, but jumped to a branch 
of the horse-chestnut tree in the corner and set about 
his business. Only a few ragged leaves were left to 
hide the comeliness of trunk and boughs, and she 
watched him move up and up, until he swayed on a 
twig that seemed too slight even for his slim body. 

Jess forgot heartache and all else. He was so 
nimble, as he steadied himself on the twig by help of — 
the furry tail that seemed like the rudder of a boat, 
and stood on his hind legs while he nibbled the nut away 
from its stem, and broke the husk that scattered among 
the dry leaves underneath. She watched him run 
‘down the trunk, with a nut in his mouth, and glance 
right and left as he crossed to the patch of loosened 
earth from which Nutter hadslately lifted his potatoes. 
He hid his spoil here, and so went climbing and digging 
till he had little stores of chestnuts concealed in half-a- 
dozen places. 

_ “He's as clever as a Christian,” murmured Jess, 
“and bonnier by half than most Christians I’ve seen.” 

Some movement of her hands, or turn of the head, 
disturbed the squirrel as he ran along the wall once 
more. He halted, lifted bright, searching éyes to hers, 
and was gone like the wind. : 

“Ne’er heed, laddie,” the girl laughed. “I know 
where thy larder is, and that means Ill be seeing thee 
time and time. Happen I'll tame thee before so very 
long, like as I’ve done other-some.” 

She had ao mind to go indoors. Every breeze 
that drifted from the moor; every call of grouse and 
cry of hawk, lured her out to freedom, The glory of 
these ripe October days had a deeper meaning for her 
with each succeeding year. The crimson, bearded 
haws—leafage of the guelder-rose that stayed so pluckily 
and snatched such wonder-tints before it passed— 
the lar¢hes there in Bride-Kirk Clough, a sheet of 
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golden, feathery radiance backed by the green, shining 
firs—the billowed clouds above, drifting through a sky 
of bronze and purple-blue—they were to her what the 
song of Cringle Water was to Hunchback Robbie—a 
something deep and true and friendly that beckoned 
her afield to the land where all good dreams take real 
shape. 

ne she came down the brink-field, and crossed by 
the broken stile at the corner, a snatch of light-hearted 
song sounded from the wooded Clough. 


«* There were keepers five met poachers two, 
’Twas down by Riding Hollow. 
And the keepers laughed, ‘ What will ye do, 
‘Lads caught in Riding Hollow?’ 


«There were poachers two laughed grim and slow, 
’*Twas down by Riding Hollow. 
And the poachers said, ‘ What will we do? 
_ ‘We'll fight in Riding Hollow.’ ” 


The girl’s eyes grew brighter. Loneliness had 
been good; but this was better. She saw him step 
out of the wood, a lurcher-dog beside him. One eye 
was black and swollen; his clothes were torn, and 
here and there a half-dried scar showed across his 
face. But he was undismayed, and carried his shoulders 
a little straighter than of old. Jess knew not what 
muddle of feeling stirred her. Pride in his strength to 
fight, in his young, eager buoyancy—need to mother 
his wounds for him till they were healed—sheer joy 
in seeing him—all were hidden underneath her sober 
greeting. 

“ Ye’ve been out pleasuring, I see.” 

“‘ Just pleasuring, Jess. You can see for yourself 
that it all went bonnily—for I gave as good as I 
took.” 
She drew the tale from him, bit by bit—of the fight © 
in the clearing, and his hiding in the thicket afterwards. 
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“T never slept as well in my life. All the way 
down to those bushes, I could have dropped at every 
step, and just lain there with my weariness; and, — 
when I got to shelter, I knew naught at all till I felt 
a wet tongue teasing my face. It was old Tinker 
here, bidding me know that the sun was up toward 
noonday.” 

Then he told her how he had got away to the uplands 
and reached the tavern kept by old Jose Shackleton, 
who was friendly to the Holts and could keep his tongue 
safe and snug. 

_ “ Jose gave me of his best—and I was needing it— 
and after that I went out to his well-spring and put - 
_my face to rights.” 

“ Put it to rights, did you? ” 

““As near as could be. If it doesn’t please you, I 
can carry it out of sight, Jess.”’ 

“Was this your nearest way home from Jose Shackle- 
ton’s?”’ she asked demurely, glancing at him, then 
away. é 

“Not by two miles; but it came to me that I’d 
like to tell you all about the frolic yonder. It was good 
while it lasted, Jess.” 

A knowledge came to Nutter’s girl—something not 
taught her by word of mouth, but by the inner wis- 
dom that needs no schooling. He sought her when 
he was unhurt and gay; he came to her when he was 
bruised and sore, after a defeat that. rankled, carry 
square shoulders to it as he might. She knew, somehow, 
that the free heart of the man, apart from pride and 
circumstance, was hers to have and to hold. 

Strange gusts, of doubt and gaiety—of pity, whether 
for herself or him, she did not know-—swept through 
her, as if heart and soul of her were caught up in the 
whirlwinds of the old world’s centuries. But to-day 
was hers, and she would ask questions of to-morrow, 
if need be. i 

They found themselves roaming by and by, like 
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sweetheart lad and lass, through the dappled light 
and shadow of the Clough. A dipper glanced from 
stone to stone at their intrusion, curtseying to his 
image in the stream. Wagtails were taking their bath, 
as if snow and the time of bitter frost were remote 
as Pendle Hill. This was Saint Martin’s summer, the 
moor’s time of feast before the bitter penance of the 
winter gripped it. i 

The streamway, hurrying between its ferny banks, 
set music to their feet as they went up the valley. 
Beneath them was a carpet of red beech-leaves, gay 
in defeat as Dick was; and overhead the plumed 
heads of the larches lifted themselves inte the tranquil 
sky. 

Jess, glancing up, saw a rough nest of boughs and 
twigs reared high among the branches ef a leafless — 
sycamore. It was bigger than a magpie’s or a wood- 
pigeon’s, but built with the same random carelessness. 

“That’s my squirrel’s nest, I fancy,” she said. ‘‘ He 
came stealing chestnuts—all in his gold coat and his 
sauciness—but he’ll go to sleep up yonder when the 
frost comes nipping.” 

Dick laughed, remembering the stupor of weari- 
ness that had guided him last night to shelter of the 
thicket. ‘‘ Let him have his fill of it, say I. Pll never 
grudge sleep to man or beast, since yesterday.” 

The Clough, to common knowledge, was haunted; 
but, alone among the wilder glens, it had no terrors, ~ 
night or day, for wayfaring countryfolk. Only good ~ 
fairies tenanted it, and Robin Goodfellows whose 
pranks were free of malice; and, if the Bride had 
been met by one and another, coming down to the 
streamside, her veil white about her ghostly face—well, 
she, poor thing, had supped deep of sorrow, as all folk 
knew, and carried harm to no man. 

Youth and the glen’s Little People began to spin 


their webs about these two. The workaday life out-— 
' side grew vague and shadowy. Here was freedom, and 
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young heart answering young heart, and the silence 
that lay friendly among the burnished trees. 

_ They came to the ruined walls of Bride-Kirk, set 
in a wide and sheltered glade; and they grew quiet 
and awed, as children might, remembering many a 
tale told by their elders when winter’s gusts raved 
down the chimney. The place seemed sanctuary 
for the spirit of the little lady who long ago had gone 
from this church a bride, and been widowed at the 
porch-door. 

_ “ How it all comes back,” said Dick, the gypsy 
poetry in him stirred. ‘‘ Her folk were at feud with 
his, Jess—oh, your father has told you often enough 
how it went—and her brother waited for him at the 
door, and put*a sword through him. And then the 
merry fight got up till the little Bride and her three 
women-folk were all that lived.” 

“Ay, father has told me, often and often. They 
were fearsome times to live in.” 

“T’d liefer have*shared them, Jess, than these new 
days. There’s Murgatroyd, yonder at Consett. Every 
day he puts a sword through those poor fools who 
make him rich; but they die of it by inches. There was 
mercy in the older way.” ” } 

Jess was bewildered by the sudden gravity and fire 
that had found this will-o’-wisp. His blackened eye, 
and the scar across his nose, did not lessen his pride 
of race, somehow, but were sign and symbol that he 
could fight for the creed he held. 

“ Ah, now, you were ever at Murgatroyd’s throat, 
for one reason or another.” 

“The Squire bred me that way. Besides, Jess, 
I’ve seen the Consett children stumbling home from 
the mill—seen them drop into the ditch for weariness. 
It doesn’t bear thinking of.”’ 

- Jess found the tears come thick and ready.- She, 
too, had helped these bairns, crucified day by day 
and cast out afterwards to find their road home as 
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best they might. Why should her hour of liberty be 
spoiled by such sad recollections? 

As if his mood answered hers, Dick put.an arm about 
her. “I’ve been sober for five minutes, Jess; but 
you'll never get the parish to believe it.’ 

They were silent for awhile. The spirit of the 
place, its memories that were alive and urgent after 
the passing of a hundred years and odd, drew them 
forward—under the ruined porch, down the crumbling — 
aisle, among the litter of last spring’s nests that had 
fallen from the broken timbers overhead—until they 
reached the empty arch that once had been the eastern 
window. Stained glass was gone; the tracery of 
stonework had long since fallen, to le in mossy frag- 
ments out of doors; but the prayers sent out by aching 
hearts aforetime, the abiding sense of gain-in-loss and 
heartsease plucked from the dead hand of decay, lived 
on and spoke—spoke with the clear voice of litanies 
that knew no death. 

The place and its unseen hosts were stronger than 
these two. They were not afraid at all; it was just 
that they stood there, like little children, and were filled 
with awe and wonderment. 

“It’s a good sort of haunting,” said Dick, after 
they had left the Kirk behind and gone up the wooded 
silence of the Clough. 

““A very good sort o’ haunting, I should say. It 
brings my dead mother back to mind, somehow.” 

Then the wood and the wild-way —the breeze that — 
played with falling leaves as a cat plays with a mouse— 
the vagrant scents of pine and larch and wet brackens 
dipping brown coats to the stream—the whole, lusty 
breath of ripe October got into their blood. Ghosts, 
poor folk, might come and go; but, for their part, they 
were alive and glowing with rude health. 

Nutter’s lass was free of housework and tending 
of the farm. The Squire’s lad had come through a « 
heady battle, and needed holiday. They went with- 
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out care or heeding, glad to be together and alive, till 
they reached the open moor and scared a cock-grouse 
from the heather. — e 

“The old grouse squires it here,’ laughed Dick, — 
“however Jasper ruffles it at Moorseats. Hark to him, 
Jess—go-back, go-back, get-ye-back—as if he was lord of 
the heather.” 

Tired with their rough climb through the Clough, 
they sat on a clump of bilberry, and looked out and 
over this kingdom of the’ moors that was given into 
their hands. It went raking wild and free, from Boulds- 
worth out to Pendle, and on to Sharphaw and the 
further hills of Skipton. 

“T’ve tramped every mile we can see, from here 
*to Pendle,” said Dick—‘‘some of them on our own 
lands, with a gun—and the rest with Tinker,” he added, 
with a quiet laugh. 

The lurcher lifted his head from sleep—glanced at 
the master for commands—and, finding none, went 
back to dreams again.- 

“That means poaching. Why d’ye do it, when 
there’s game enough and to spare at home?” 

““T could scarcely tell you, Jess. There’s a tang 
and a frolic about it that’s lacking, somehow, when 
you go soberly about your own rightful lands. It’s 
the smell o’ the night, maybe—and the listening for 
danger whenever a twig snaps under your foot-—and 
the peril of it all. I know that I’d liefer have one fat 
hare, poached fairly, than a cartload of the usual 
sort.” 

“You never vary much,” said Jess, with a friendly 
glance. ‘‘There’s a bit o’ the gypsy hidden some- 
where in me, too. Where’s the use in this everyday 
churning, and baking, and wearying and sleeping? 
It leads a body nowhere at all.” 

- And now Dick, in his heedless fashion, touched the 
heart that Nutter’s girl had not wor on her sleeve. 
“ T’ve-had a fancy, Jess, ever since we stood in Bride- 
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Kirk yonder. It only needed Parson Thewlis, and we’d 
be man and wife by now.” 

All her dreams went racing by—the dreams that 
had kept her company o’ nights, to hearten her against 
the next day’s hardships. It was her birthright, this 
vision of a man who should come to claim her, and 
build a roof about her, and care for her going-out and 
her returning. And the gift was hers, here and now 
in the open sunlight of the moor. There was no mis- 
taking Dick’s honesty and caring. 

“Man and wife? ”’ she asked, her soft voice beyond 
belief. 

‘“‘T’ve kissed one here and there, Jess—but I kissed 
you for life, if you’re minded that way.” 

All his vagrancy had gone. He was a boy in the 
freedom of his love, a man to put strong arms about 
her. And she knew it—knew that he could. release 
her from captivity, once for all—give her a house-roof, 
or a bed in the heather when their fancy took to roaming. 
Yet, deep at her heart, she counted the cost—for him. 
And her strength returned to her. 

“Tf I’m minded that way? But I’m not,” she 
said. 

She saw his face cloud, as if the light had gone from 
his day; and her purpose wavered for a moment. 
Then she remembered that she was older than he; 

and impulse bade her guard him, even to her own hurt. 

“Where would it end? ” she asked sharply. 

“Where the world ends, lass, There’ s naught else 
to content us. And we’re free, we two.” 

“Nay, Dick. I’m free asa laverock—save for tending 
father’s whimsies—but you’re half-chained to Moor- 
seats. There’d always be the smooth ways of your 
house, laughing at the rough ways o’ mine. 

“ There’s my scarred face, Jess, to set against that 


a 


—and the syPsy wildness that you could put a curb | : 


on.’ 
“ That’s just it, Dick. I need the Pou myself ; 
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and you’re too young and fond o’ me to. rare me o”. | 
my wildness. Besides, how should I look, coming to 
your mother in my country-wear, and not knowing how 
to handle knife and fork at table? ” 

“You'd look your bonnie self. I’ve heard your own 
father say often, Jess, that a man should wed mate- 
ward, or else keep single.” 

His eagerness, his downright simpleness of heart, 
made their own sharp appeal. And again she needed, ~ 
somehow, to defend him from himself, because she 
loved him. 

“A man should—but a lad must bide awhile, till 
he knows his own mind fairly.” 

“T’m one-and-twenty,” said Dick, with nettled pride. 

“To be sure—a great age, Dick. Well, now, I’m 
five-and- -twenty, and I tell ye to bide awhile. Happen 
a slim bit o’ daintiness, like Miss Goldilocks, will step 
up Dene one day; and she’ll have smooth hands, and 
know how to use ’em with a knife and fork; and there’ll 
be an end of Nutter’s lass, save for the heartache she’s 
carrying.’ 

““Not so much heartache, Jess, if you can laugh at 
—at all I asked to give you. Hi, Tinker! We’d best 
be getting down the moor.” 

She watched him go, the dog whimpering at his 
heels in- hope of sport to come. And for a moment 
her eyes were blinded with the salt tears of abnega- 
tion. All her life seemed to be a tangled skein of 
sacrifice and stified longing for the fairyland beyond; 
and she had slighted this lad of her heart, when he 
offered all he had to give. 

Her eyes cleared; and she went through the heather 
with long, free strides, and overtook him at the gate of 
the croft. ‘‘ We were very well as we were, Dick,” 
she said. ‘I only asked you to bide on——and. if your 
mind’s that way—next year, say, or the year after 2 

“ You’ve no trust in Will-o’ -Wisp, like the rest of the 
parish?” he broke in. 
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“Yes, my dear, yes. But no man among you all 
—not even you, Dick—can lift my burden for me. 
And, no, you'll not come indoors. I want to be with 
my thoughts awhile.” 

“And a lad may not kiss a grown woman?” Dick’s 


easy-going laughter had returned with the girl’s coming 


to his side. 

“Oh, there, if you must have it—and it’s too late 
to bid you put a bit of raw beefsteak about your eye. 
It has blackened beyond-reach o’ that.” 

_ “ How did you learn about the beefsteak, Jess? ”’ 

“Oh, father comes home market-dayish time and 
time ; and he’s lucky, but now and then he’s shot 
out o’ gig against the wall, and it’ s part o’ the day's 
work to put him all to rights again.’ 

They stood there, loth to part, and talked of this 
and that, watching the golden haze creep over the 
brown moors. Then Dick squared his shoulders, and 
stood aloof a little. 

“ There’ll be you for me, Jess, or none,”’ he said. 

“‘ Just bide, I teli you. You’re young enough to bide, 
and so am I,” 

Again she had flicked the pride of manhood that 
only one-and-twenty knows at its headiest. And 
the pain she felt—hurting herself and Dick with an 
equal lash—was not to be borne, as she saw him go. 

“Dick,” she called. ‘‘Oh, it’s naught so much 
I’ve to say—just that I’d like ye to step up this way 
now and then. I’m daft, no doubt; but I’m learning 
to hearken for your footsteps up the road. Nay, but 
you'll not come back. Get down and over to Moorseats, 
and sleep your weariness away.’ 

So Dick went down the pastures, humming his 
poacher’s song. He was tired and out of heart, for 
Squire Hardcastle’s men, and the flight to the moor, 
had not dealt lightly with him yesterday; but it was 
his way to carry the worst of hardship blithely. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
THE CHILDREN’S CRYING 


THE winter passed—a keen and forthright winter, 
with snow to feed the pasture-grass, and frost to stir 
the life in hale men’s blood—and spring came like a 
shy maid about the fields.and garden-ways. She was 
not sure as yet that she was loosed from bondage. Sharp _ 
winds, and drifts of hail and sleet, were apt to bring 
their menace to the children that she mothered; but, 
for all that, the snowdrops came to bloom, and after- 

‘wards the crocuses glowed royally amid the peevish 
April weather. 

Thefi’May came im, with cock-throstles singing high 
and clear to brooding mates, and blue skies tempting 
laverocks to break their throats in praise. The king- 
cups reared their heads in marshy hollows. A fine stir 
and unrest were abroad, and the earth made light of 
winter’s fable that she was old and tired. And after- 
wards June claimed her kingdom, and brought the 
buttercups to flower in every meadow. 

Jasper, riding out for Langcotes on one of these 
mornings, asked nothing else of life. The day, and a 
good horse under him, and the chance of seeing Hazel 
—what more could a man ask? The home-meadow, 
as he skirted it, was a sea of gold that rippled gently 
under the quiet wind’s persuasion. It was bad farming, 
this riot of the buttercups; and he remembered his 
father’s easy laugh, in the days that seemed so far off 
now, when he had bidden him see to it that there was 
more grass, and fewer of these happy weeds, when his 
time came to farm the land. 

He checked his horse, and looked out at the waving 
sea of gold. And now he understood why some fore- 
elder of the Dale had christened the flower goldilocks. 
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There was the sheen and ripple, as of maiden’s hair, 
-about this breeze-tossed meadow. The hard, free- 
. riding order of his days did not lend itself to fancies ; 
yet he understood, too, why Hazel had earned her 
kindly by-name in the Dale. 

The world went very well with him, as he passed 
- through the gate of Langcotes and rode forward; and 
it went better when the last bend of the road showed 
him Hazel. She was sitting on the lawn, teaching a 
half-grown spaniel to perform tricks undignified and 
ludicrous; and Jasper, slipping from saddle, went 
forward so quietly that she did not hear his step till he 
was close to her. 

“What a babe you are, Goldilocks,” he said. ‘“‘ And 
I’m a babe too, I suppose, to come stalking you. Do 
you remember how we used to play at outlaws and the 
rescued maid in Coppice Wood? ” aS 

“Oh, I remember. I was always the rescued maid, 
and you never guessed—you and Dick—how it” hurt 
ae to be tied to a tree, till you had ended your good 

ght. o? 

“In those old days—were you glad that I always 
sas to lay Dick to rest and cut your cords for 

ou?” 

She glanced at him, with a question light and fugitive. 
“T was too tired to be glad either way,” she said. 

“ And now? ” he asked. 

“Now ?—Why, now, Jasper, we are too old to play 
at outlaws?” 

It was so quick in passing, this moment. There was 
a reserve that was almost shyness about them both; 
but each knew that some swift, keen dawn had come 
about them, leaving the yesterdays behind. 

Royd came blundering into the midst of their fine 
adventure. ‘Pleased to see you, Jasper,” he said, 
striding up the garden-path. “JI want to talk with 
you.” ; 

Hazel, glad enough to find shelter for her thoughts 
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indoors, left them to it; and Royd linked a fatherly — 
arm in Jasper’s. ae 

“It’s this way, lad. Murgatroyd is having trouble 
with his men again. My own wonder is that they 
_ don’t bray his thick head with the end of a hickory 


‘stick, every day of his life. I’m the nearest magis- 


trate—you're too young to take your father’s place 
yet—-and he’s asking me to ride over and read the 
Riot Act.” 

Jasper laughed, with incontinent remembrance of 
the day when Dick and he had helped the Squire to 
settle an uproar of this kind—but not by reading of 
_ the Act. 

“Ah, you take me, boy. Your father saw eye to 

. eye with me in most things, and we shall handle this 
affair as he did—but we shall need no wool-combers 
to help us. Ill have a horse saddled, and be ready 
for you as soon—oh, as soon as you’ve said good-bye 

- to Hazel.” 

But Jasper made no search for her. The joy of 
this caring was enough; and, when Royd came from 
the stables, he found the lad mounted, waiting for 
him. They said little, as they rode out to Consett 
between the hedgerows and the happy fields. It 
was only when they neared the village and saw the 
squat, unlovely mill below that something of Royd’s 
purpose showed. 

“God made Cringle Dene,” he said, rough ill-temper 
in his voice; ‘but it was Murgatroyd that fashioned 
Consett.” 

They came to a hubbub that Jasper remembered— 
a sweaty crowding of men and women round the mill, 
and cries for tar and faggots. And Royd reined up, and 
lifted himself in the stirrups. 

_ “ Hii, Consett folk,” he said. ‘I need a word with 
‘Mr. Murgatroyd.” . 

_ “ He’s hiding in his mill, with the odd few that stand 
by him and his mucky ways.” 
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. Then bid him step out and have a word with 
me.’ 

“Don’t you know him for a magistrate?” quavered 
a shrill-voiced woman. ‘‘ He has some paper in his 
pocket that carries licence to shoot us ail—and the 
King’s name be praised.”’ 

“Did the old Squire use that paper?” asked Royd, 
sitting square-shouldered on the bulky horse that carried 
him. 

“Squire was not o’ that breed,” snapped a burly 
mill-hand. ‘“‘ He had it in his pocket, and kept it there. 
And afterwards he talked to Murgatroyd for his good, 
he did.” 

“Just so. And, if you'll get the man out of his mill 
for me, I’ve a word for him myself.” 

Murgatroyd had seen and heard all from shelter of 
the mul he defended with stubborn courage; and now 
he stepped out into the sunlight. 

“You need a word with me?” he asked, making 
his way through the rough banter of a mob that knew 
how to observe a time of truce. 

“T do. You sent for me to read the Act? There’s 
no need of it, Mr. Murgatroyd.” 

““No need? Well, I fancied there was,” said the 
mill-master dryly, glancing at the press of folk; ‘ but 
the Law knows best, no doubt.”’ 

“The Law does not know just yet-—-but it’s learn- 
ing fast. Listen, Consett men. There’s no need to 
burn the mill down, and get yourselves into trouble; 
and I’ll tell you why. JI was in Manchester last week, 
and all the town was humming with gossip of one 
Richard Oastler, who had spoken there the night before, 
and was to speak again.” 

Royd was no orator; but he had a heart on fire 
with clean wrath and pity, and his hearers warmed 
to him. 

“T went to that Sead meeting —the Guildhall . 
packed with artisans and gentry. Mr. Oastler, it seemed, 
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had gone privately through the mill-country, and had 
learned what was doing. He had been to Consett here ; 
for he named it, and talked of matters that roused the 
packed hall to a frenzy.” 

~ “Tt was time they were talked about,” sobbed a: 
pale little woman—“ talked fro’ the top o’ Pendle Hill, 
for all the world to hear.”’ 

“So I thought,’’ went on Royd grimly. “I took 
leave afterwards to ask speech of Mr. Oastler; and 
I told him that, to my knowledge, he’d only learned 
a tenth of the evil here at Consett. He took notes 
of what I told him, and I franked them with my name, 
if he had need of a witness later on.” 

All looked at Murgatroyd. A sickness seemed to 
kill his manhood for the moment; then he recovered. 
gamely. 

“That was nice and neighbourly of you, Mr. Royd,”’ 
he snarled. 

““ Very neighbourly—I’m fond of your down-trodden 
people, though they’re levellers to a man, and I’m . 
a Tory. Now, lads, I bid you as a magistrate to dis- 
perse, or by the Lord I'll make you. As a friend, I 
tell you there’s a new day coming for you. Richard 
Oastler, from what I saw of him, is not the man to let 
a fire die out when once he’s seen it fairly lit.” 

““Ye’ve summat of the old Squire about ye,” said 
one of the crowd, with outspoken praise. ‘I reckon 
we'll take your word for it.” 

When they had drifted to their homes, in chattering 
knots and companies, Royd and his adversary fronted 
each other. Murgatroyd’s face was hard as the nether 
millstone; and Royd, with a chivalry taught him by 
sport and open weather, understood that his seat on 
horseback was giving him an unfair advantage. He 
got down, and handed the reins to Jasper. 

“ Now, Mr. Murgatroyd, we can talk on equal terms.” 
“Then I'll talk. There’s a man been spying on 
us—and he takes the tale to Manchester—and you 
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help him to wash Consett’s dirty clothes for foreigners 
to see. I asked for a magistrate, and not a Peeping 
Tom. 

Jasper saw the red come into Royd’s face, the sharp 
‘bit he pulled across his temper; and he wondered at a 
self-command that was not his as yet. 

“T ask you one question, Mr. Murgatroyd,” said 
Royd, his voice low and steady. “ D’ye mean to go 
on torturing these bairns, while they build a fortune 
for you?” 

“T’ve made my way from small beginnings—hard 
labour all of it—and folk are going to sweat for me, 
now I’ve done with my own sweating. I’ve come 
to my time of ease, and be durned to all your Richard 
Oastlers.”’ 

Royd had felt deeply these last days. He looked 
at the man, who seemed made of rock and iron, with 
never a drop of red blood showing anywhere; and 
pity for his littleness stole somehow through his wrath. 

“Murgatroyd,” he said quietly, ‘I meant to spare 
you what Mr. Oastler said at Manchester, when he 
finished what he had to tell us. You shall hear it now. 
The man was beyond himself, as Pendle Hill is higher 
than us all. He made us see those children stumbling 
home, after crucifixion of the mills—his heart was 
weak with pity, and his voice strong with the battle- 
cry, as he taught the good folk of Manchester what 
was happening every day in every village that had its 
factory. Then he went on to paint such a picture as 
I, for one, shall not forget.” = 

“He’s a. lot of time on his hands, maybe, like all 
the gentry. His picture will no way worry me.” 

So then Royd let him have the truth, stark and 
unsoftened, since he asked for it. ‘‘ He spoke of the 
mill-masters who were treading their way upward on 
the bodies of these children. He told us that, in his 
wanderings among our dales, he had encountered: 
many superstitions—tales of Barguest, and the Gabble- 
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Ratchett, and the little old goblin that gets on your 
back o’ nights when you're afraid of the wood.” 

“Rubbish and fools’ tales. Well? ” . : 

_ “Then he spoke of the burden such as you were 
building for your backs, so high that it would hide 
God’s sunlight from you. He said that your riches 
would content you for awhile, and then the crying of 
the bairns would come.” 

Murgatroyd grew unsteady, and all the life seemed 
gone from him; but this once again he recovered with 
fine hardihood. “ Fiddle-di-dee, Mr. Royd. What’s one 
man’s idle talk? Most of us have o’er-much to do to 
go listening to nursery tales.” 

“Tt did not sound like a tale made-up, as I heard 
it that night in Manchester. If you could have heard 
Mr, Oastler—the fire and ‘sorrow in his voice—if you 
could have seen the man’s eyes aglow—you would have 
understood.” 

Jasper seemed to be snatched away from the sunlit 
day of June, as Royd went on with his tale. Oastler’s 
own glowing spirit had possession, surely, of this hard- 
headed magistrate. 

_“ He named his mill-master John Smith—a plain 
name that might fit anybody—and he told of Smith’s 
going home from the mill at time of-dusk, after reckon- 
ing up his ledgers. He was content enough, till he 
heard a bairm crying down the road. It was no 
affair of his; but the bairn and the crying overtook 
him.” 

“Have done,”’ broke in Murgatroyd. 

“Not I. You asked for the tale. The bairn over- 
took him, and he tried to push her aside, but her hand 
lay cold in his.” 

“Have done, I tell ye. For a month o’ nights she’s 
ta’en me home, and I cannot shake the wee, soft devil 
off. Says she’s seeking her way from the mill—her way 
from the mill.” Murgatroyd glanced behind him, 
childishly, then recovered himself. ‘‘ It’s not a man’s 
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way o’ telling me ye know my secrets,” he went on, 
with an oath wide and roomy as old Pendle. “‘ You 


make this Oastler a mouthpiece for all ye’ve wanted — 


to say, years gone by, because ye gentry idlers hate our 
mills,”’ 


Again the red showed in Royd’s face, and again 


his hands, good for the sudden blow, lay quiet. ‘ On 
my honour,” he said, “I tell you only what I heard 
in Manchester—and, as for your walks at dusk, Mur- 
gatroyd, I leave you to them.” . 
When he and Jasper were in saddle again, and riding 
homeward, Royd broke a long silence. “It’s odd, boy. 


When I listened to Oastler—heard the patter of ghostly 


children’s feet as he talked—I thought it a fine bit of 
oratory given to service of a gallant cause. But he had 
a touch of Hunchback Robbie’s vision—Murgatroyd’s 
confession just now was astounding in its simplicity.” _ 

Jasper thought of Hazel, and the something that 
had come to him this morming. Their long comradeship 
had taken a new meaning, a glamour real as the sunlight 
that was beating down upon the swaying, golden 
meadows. And suddenly he grew hot with pity for these 
downtrodden children of the mills. He had so much; 
and they, poor bairns, so little. 

“Mr. Royd,” he said sharply, ‘“‘ we’ve known all 


this for years out of mind. It spoiled half my father’s — 


life for him. Why should this Richard Oastler put us 


to open shame, because we did nothing? ” 
“You touch me on the raw there. We were too 


indolent, lad—too ready to show a blind eye to trouble, - 
and a wide-awake one to the other fox we hunted. 


That’s gone by for me, since I heard Oastler talk. The 


_ courage of the man, Jasper! He went out on this ; 
adventure single-handed, a long while since. He 
preached to the wilderness, and here and there one came 


to his side; and the company gathered, till now he has 
the towns running mad to listen to him.” 
“Why the towns only? ”’. 
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~_ “You were always for the challenge, lad. Why 
did Cringle Dene lie quiet, knowing what we did of 
Murgatroyd? Well, then, I throw the gauntlet down 
for you. We country-folk are slow to wake, but nimble 
-when we get about a business. Will you ride with me, 
day in, day out, till we stir up the gentry? ” 

Royd unfolded his plan, as they went up and down 
_the rough, sandy track. It was simple enough, straight- 
forward and clear-headed as the man himself. . 

“We'll raise a company of witnesses for Mr. Oastler 
-—raise them as if war were abroad, lad, and all hale folk 
bidden to the fight. In Manchester—in all the big 
towns—they know what is to be known about child- 
labour, so they fancy. But it’s we who know, lad. 
Things are done in our sheltered glens that would not 
be suffered for a day in busier haunts. It will be our 
business to rouse the countryside. Good names—names 
‘carrying weight in every parish—will vouch for cancer- 
growths that such as Murgatroyd are rearing in the lonely 
hollows. Oh, by gad, we’ll see Oastler carried shoulder- 
high before we’ve done with him. He talked like a 
man, and I’m ashamed of idleness gone by.” 

And so it came that Jasper, with first knowledge 
of his caring for Hazel, found the High Crusade beckoning 
him afield. They came on the same day; and he 
accepted both, because they went together, like a man 
and his own trusty shadow. 

The hay had to be harvested; and, when that was 
done, Royd and the young Squire went about their 
business. They rode far, and came to their homes 
ravenous for supper, with tempers brittle and uneasy, 
but with the light of happiness about their faces. 
~~ When Jasper was safely fed, on one of these mellow 
summer evenings, Mrs. Holt filled his glass for him 
again, and put a motherly, quiet hand on his shoulder. 
*"Robbie the hunchback was here to-day, and we 
talked of days lang-syne. He flattered you, Jasper, 
when he turned back after shouldering his basket. 
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‘ Young Squire’s the dead spit of the old, and so I tell 
ye, he said, nodding his big head sideways. ‘He 
grows wonderful like him, and praise be for that.’ 

“Oh, nonsense, mother. Robbie is partial.” 

“And a very good quality, too. He’s leal to his 
own, like a dog. This riding of yours, day in, day 
out, has brought your father strangely close to me. 
He did not spare himself, either, once he took the 
road; he followed it to the end. Hazel rode up to- 
day,” she broke off, with a quiet glance at him, “and 
found only an old lady to entertain her.” 

“What old lady?” he asked, with tender raillery, _ 

“This one, Jasper; and. she’s past beguilement— 

though, of course, you may go on attempting it. As 
_ I was saying, Hazel put up with me—seemed even to 
enjoy her stay—and neither of us missed you.” 

A mother learns the way of the wind by little, un- 
considered tokens. The change in him at mention 
of her name, the second change when he felt himself 
unmissed—signs that another could not have caught 
in their fleeting passage—were enough for her. 

““T’m bound to add,” she went on; ‘‘ that we talked 
altogether of this errand you are running for Mr. Oastler. 
A dainty pink came into Hazel’s face, and a delicate . 
fire into those blue eyes of hers, when she spoke of 
this fight for the children. I should be proud to have 
earned it, Jasper; if I were you. But, then, girls are 
full of high romance and dreams—-and so are some 
ancient women here and there. No, Jasper, not an- 
other glass of port. It will persuade you that I’m in 
my teens. But, after all, perhaps Ill fill the glass for 

ou. 

That night Jasper went up to bed with an astounding 
thankfulness. He had so much—this comrade-mother 
whose sympathy was crisp and never-failing—and work 
enough to do—and Hazel. The low, mullioned window, 
was uncurtained to the dusk, and owls were hooting 
out-of-doors. He looked across the valley, and above 
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the quiet tree-tops a light showed suddenly from Hazel’s 
window, as if in answer to his thoughts. 

All the days that had been, since her coming, re- 
turned to him—his finding of her in the wood, their 
_ steady comradeship, the knowledge which had come 
not long ago of the strength and magical, swift grace 
that finds one man here and there, and finds him for 
his lifetime. The heart and soul of him were cleared 
from day-time prison. It was not his way to put 
thought into words; but, somewhere deep beyond 
the world’s hearing, he vowed that he would watch 
for that light’s message, evening after evening, till he 
won her. 

The light wavered for a moment, then went out; 
and Jasper, after a wayward sense of loss and impatience, 
_got to bed. And he slept as a man sleeps who has 
covered forty miles of country under a summer’s sun. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE EAGER RIDING 


As July mellowed into August, news came to Royd 
and Jasper that the world went better for the mill- 
children since their entry into the battle they were 
fighting. A stranger rode into Cringle Dene one hot 
morning, and overtook two horsemen just by the old 
Hall. 
< I’m in search of the Squire,” he explained, lifting 
his beaver hat. ‘‘ You might have the kindness to 
direct me to his house.” 
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“ The Squire’s here, sir, at your service.” 

Oastler’s big, jolly face was puckered with a merri- 
ment restrained by courtesy. “ Your hand, sir. I’m 
surprised a littlk—I looked for an older head than yours. 
You have done me such ripe service.” 

Soh sit 7 

“Oh, yes, you. My name is Richard Oastler.” 

It was Jasper’s turn to be astonished. This pleasant, 
easy-going horseman was unlike the picture he had 
drawn of Oastler. ‘‘ Mr. Royd here carries the older 
head,” he laughed. “It was he who got the whole 
affair on foot.” : 

““So I’ve Mr. Royd here, too? I am fortunate. 
The two of you came to my help at the darkest hour, 
gentlemen —at the darkest hour. One remembers 
friends of that sort—through eternity, I think.” 

“ You will ride up and dine with me, Mr. Oastler?” 

“With all the goodwill in the world, sir. This is 
a dainty sort of hamlet. If I’d my way, I would give 
up the world’s strife, and settle in your glen. I’m 
all for peace; and yet these bairns go crying in my 
ears, and drive me mad for warfare. Did you have 
a good hay-crop, Squire?” 

“A rare one, sir.” 

““Good. When I’ve done what I have to do, I shall 


win good hay-crops, too, and thank God for the release — 


from speaking to great crowds in the towns. My 
nature is all for the hills and freedom; but at every 
turn I’m thwarted.” 

There was no sign about the man that he was leading 
a crusade big as heaven’s pity for the children. He 
‘was gay and spirited as the horse that carried him; 


and, if he talked of matters near his heart, it was because 


he knew himself among proven friends. 

“Mr. Royd,” he said, as they went up the winding « 
track to Moorseats, “I ought to have remembered 
your face at once. Surely it was you who came to see 
me in Manchester months ago, after one of my meet- 
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ings? You gave me certain information, and offered 
_to back it with your name, if I had need of it.’ 
 “T did. You spoke in a way—well, in a way that 
brought the tears to my eyes.” . : 
_ QOastler took an ancient snuff-box from the pocket of 
a coat none too young, and tapped it gently. “ Your 
pardon, sir, but my speech that night—did it give you 
ne ae notion of rallying the country gentry to our 
side?” 

“Tt compelled me to take up your cause.” 

“That’s odd, confoundedly odd. A pinch of snuff 
with me, sir. The fact is, I’ve no eloquence at all. 
Never was trained to speaking. Am met with fright, 
Mr. Royd, every time I have to mount a platform. A 
man likes to be praised for what he knows he cannot 
do; it is human nature, I suppose.’ 

Royd warmed to the man’s childlike modesty, his 
breeziness, the strength that lay in his big forehead 
and his firm, rounded chin. ‘‘ We have helped you, - 
Mr. Oastler? ” 

“Helped me? You came in the nick of time. The 
dawn seemed very far away when your first set of papers | 


- reached me. There was evidence, witnessed to by . 


thirty of the gentry and covering many happenings in 
the lonelier valleys. You recall it, sir?” 

“Yes, Jasper and I recall it. We earned many a 
thirst, riding through the hot weather, but we slaked © 
’em afterwards. Ay, we slaked ’em! To earn a thirst 
‘and quench it—there’s no hardship about that sort 
of business.” 

“You'll not belittle what you did, by your leave. 
Those papers came when I was near despairing. Parlia- 
ment was made up, for the most part, of country gentle- 
men, or of those settled a generation only in the towns. 
Members said they would leave these mill-masters of 
Yorkshire and Lancashire to arrange their own dull 
affairs. They told me I was fanatical—that the children 
were doubtless glad to earn good wages, though the 
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earning tired them. Tuived them? Dear. God, I could 
not make them see what I had-seen.” 

Oastler was the orator now. The same light of fire 

and pity was in his face that Royd had seen in Man- 
- chester. Then, in a moment, he became the jolly 
- countryman again, 

‘ Your pardon. All that heartsickness is over. I 
wrote pressing you to widen your journeys through the 
hidden mill-valleys, while I was busy with the towns. 
You earned many another (gallant thirst, you two— 
as you like it put that way.’ 

“We did,” laughed Jasper—‘‘and settled them 
bumper-deep.” 

“‘ And after that, friends, you sent a letter that made 
me laugh, as I had not laughed for months.” 

“Dick had a hand in that. He’s my scapegrace 
brother, with twice my wits. He.came in as Mr. Royd 
and I were talking of the business, and lounged against 
the mantelpiece in his happy-go-lucky way. ‘ Nobody 
ever takes my advice,’ he said, playing with the two 
dogs that had followed him; ‘ but the thing’s as clear 
as noonday. Just tell our northern Members that 
they'll be pelted at the hustings next election-day, if 
they'll not leam what we know of such cattle as Mur- 
gatroyd.’ Was that the substance of the letter, Mr. 
Oastler ? ” 

“That was the marrow of it; aad it lifted dark to 
daylight for me, Squire. I went in and out among 
the Members, showing them the letter. And maybe 
I spoke a little of bairns—-that might have been their 
own—sobbing and crying after the mills had done with 
them. They thought much of losing their seats, and 
a little of the children—and the Bill goes through next 
year, if you'll keep your gentry busy.” 

“So all this comes of the speech I heard at Man- * 
chester? ”’ said. Royd, as they reached the comely 
garden-front of Moorseats. “I never understood till 
now, Mr. Oastler, that words may be strong deeds.” 
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“Nor J,” laughed Oastler, “till that diverting letter 
-of yours turned the issue,” 

Mrs. Holt, sitting with Hazel Royd in the window- 
space and winding wool that the girl held in her capable, 
long fingers, heard steps across the path, and peeped 
out. 

“Here’s your father, Hazel, and Jasper—they can 
dine on what I have to give them—but they bring a 
guest. Talk to them, child, while I run to the kitchen 

_and see what’s in the larder.” 
\ Hazel smiled, as she set down the wool and waited. 
Mrs. Holt would never lose this habit of believing that 
Moorseats had a lean table to show to unexpected 
guests. If it were true, it seemed odd that Jasper 
prospered so amazingly on the fare provided for him. 
It was easy to smile at human foibles, to smile at the 
whole gallant face of life. First love and last love 
had come to Hazel. Her man did not know it, but 
his secret had been hers to read when they stood 
together in the Langcotes garden, and he was spirited 
away to some foolish strike of mill-hands out at 
Consett. ) 

Since then, he had come often to tell her of the 
crusade that was going forward, and had stayed to 
press his suit; but always she had put the fence of 
maidenhood about her, had teased and bantered him, 
lest he spoke once for all, She needed to be apart 
with her caring; it was so brave, so starry, so high 
above this world’s muddles, that she feared even Jasper’s - 
masterful intrusion. He might find her less than he 
fancied—might weary of her littleness—and her dream 
was sc full of happiness and great content that she 
feared to waken. 

All this flood of remembrance raced through the girl’s 
heart as she waited. Then a pleasant, big-bodied gentle- 
man came into the room with her father. Jasper 
followed;. and, when their glances met, the world 
went very well for both; 
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“My daughter, Mr. Oastler,” said Royd, with grave 
pride in the only child he had. “She has kept us 
steady to this riding-out.” 

“And a bonnie lass to do it. Where should we 
rough men be, Mr. Royd, if no help came to us from 
our gentlewomen ? ” 

He bent to her hand, and kissed it with pleasant, 
old-world homage. His childhood had been spent in 
a garden rich in lavender, and the fragrance of it was 
with him for his lifetime. : 

“ Your heart is in this venture?” he asked, noting 


the flush in the girl’s cheeks, the eager brightening . 


of the eyes. 


‘Where else could it be, sir? I have heard them 


sobbing through the dark.” 

“But, child, you’re too young for sorrow of that 
kind,” broke in Oastler, who let pity rack his own body 
as it would, but longed always to protect others from 
the hardship. 

“One has to go to Consett now and then—and the 
sorrow lies in wait for one at every turning of the road. 
Oh, the haunting of it, Mr. Oastler—the evil haunting. 
Little, stumbling feet—and the sobbing—and all to build 
a big house on the hill for one rough mill-master.” 


Lae 


Oastler shook his big body, as if he were casting off ~ 


a year of trouble. ‘‘I came to thank you for your 
help, Squire, and it seems I’ve found a haven. We're 
all good conspirators—but Miss Royd here, I fancy, is 
the keystone of your venture.” : 
“Ah, no,” she said, honest and simple as the day- 
light. “My father has ridden beyond his strength, 
too often. And the Squire here—the Squire who is 
known as easy-going—I have met him, sir, returning 


from these rides of his, so sick with weariness that he * 


was nodding in the saddle. And the same thought 
always came to me—that there are many roads of 
knighthood.” 

Mrs. Holt had listened to them from the doorway, 
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after making sure that her table was in order; and a 
great thankfulness came to her. She heard her son 
praised, and she knew, moreover, that Hazel and he 
were in each other’s keeping. 

“There’s a poor meal to offer you, Mr. Oastler,” 
she said, with the gentle courtesy that had come to 
her since she buried half her life in Consett churchyard ; 
“but it is ready, such as it is.” 

Oastler was astonished when he came to table. No: 
apology seemed needed for a haunch of mutton, a. 
broiled ham, and what not of luxuries. 

“The cheese is not amiss,” said Mrs. Holt, as the 
“meal neared its end, “though I praise my own wares. 
when I say as much.” ; 

“Tl thank you for a helping,’ laughed Oastler. 
“When one goes down to fight with beasts at Ephesus, 
Mrs. Holt, it’s as well to feed the inner man.” 

With the same cheery, ripe good-hope he said fare- 
well to them, late in the afternoon. ‘I’ve to speak 
in Manchester again to-morrow,” he said, ‘‘and my 
pluck is in my boots. But I shall speak better for 
remembrance of the friends I’ve made to-day.” 

Jasper’s pluck was in his boots too, when they 
returned from seeing Mr. Oastler to the gate and Hazel 
was nowhere to be found. She had spoken of him 
with eager praise, as if he carried her glove and was 
wearing it in all men’s sight. Since he found her in the 
‘wood, he had not wavered by a hair’s-breadth from his 
deep, unquestioning allegiance; and she had seemed 
to accept and welcome it at last. 

He left Royd to talk with Mrs. Holt while he sought 
her through the house and garden; and a strange 
emptiness, of heart and soul, came to him when he 
could not find her. Something of the spirit brooding 
over Lonesome Heights—some ghostly presage, as of 
destiny—chilled him with foreboding. He had so much 
to give her—so much—and she was not here to hold 
her two hands out for it. : 
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When he came up the garden-path again, Royd was 
just getting to horse. “‘ That elf of mine has played 
truant, Jasper,” he said. “She was riding home with 
me, I thought, and your mother tells me she has gone — 
for some scamper up the hills instead. You can never 
break a spoiled child to harness, if you wait till she 
grows up. For the rest, lad, I like this Richard Oastler. 
We’ve been slack and lazy, knowing what was happen- 
ing at Consett yonder: but there’s an end of that. 
If we ride till the Trump o’ Doom, we'll save these 
bairns of Murgatroyd’s. 

“And not the Consett children only,” said Mrs. 
Holt. “I have no gift for looking out into the every- 
where; but Hazel has. After you had gone with Mr. 
Oastler to the gate, she talked to me from her heart. 
She told me how she sat 0’ nights and thought of these 
long rides of yours, and the fire-pictures told her that 
from Cringle Dene there was coming a flame that 
would light all England with hot compassion for the 
children. I’ve no time for visions, what with house- 
work and what not; but Hazel seemed—seemed to 
speak of things she knew.” 

When Royd had gone, Jasper turned sharply. 

“Which way did she ride, mother? ”’ 

“Into the everywhere, “boy—the everywhere “che 
told me of just now. If I knew the way she went, I 
should not tell you. Oh, you could saddle and over- 
take her, you fancy; but you’d be unwise to follow.” 

Again the sense of destiny came close about the 
Squire, as if he saw a ghostly shepherd for ever follow- 
ing his filmy sheep across the Heights. “I shall care 
for none else,” he said stubbornly. 

“Nor will she. Oh, listen, boy. You used to come 
to my knee with your troubles. You're too big for 
that nowadays; but my heart is just as young for you 
as when you were a bairn in my hands. Do you think 
I never sorrowed for these children broken on Murgat- 
royd’s mill-wheel? They were bairns of my own, 
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because of my motherhood; but I was too busy with 
my housework to go riding.” ye 

A gentleness and understanding came to Jasper. 
“ Pride keeps our tongues too still, mother.” 

“Yt is a good failing. But now my tongue is loosed, 
boy of mine. If you saddled and pursued this bonnie 
lass of Royd’s, you’d be intruding on the fairies when 
they had no need of you; and Hunchback Robbie 
will tell you what comes of that sort of meddling.” 

“ But I needed her—just needed her,” he broke in, 
with a boy’s impatience. 

_ “ And she just needed you, and got away to the hills 
with the disturbance. You may laugh, Jasper, but I 
was as young as Hazel once, and men praised my looks. 
till—till the one man came, and I knew him for my 
mate. And, as soon as I was sure that he cared for 
me, I took to flight. It was months before I let him 

_ find me—and why this should be, I do not know—but 
you'd be well advised to wait, my dear. After all, 
Hazel is not made of gossamer and moonbeams. She’ll 
not melt away with to-morrow’s sunlight.” : 

“Jasper was not sure of this. His love had grown 
so quietly, day by day and month by month, that full 
knowledge of it had bewildered him. The poet hidden 
in the heart of most men had found the enchanted 
touch, and was singing with a rare and wayward melody. ~ 
There were times when he doubted lest this Hazel whom 
he saw—this thing of grace and charm, light of heart 
and foot—were too unsubstantial for a rough-and- 
ready world. It seemed she must have wandered for 
awhile from some land of bigger fairies than Hunch- 
back Robbie was wont to see in Dainty Hollow. 

And yet he was content, in some odd way, during the 
next months. He was wearing her glove, at any rate, 
in this crusade that he and Royd were fighting. 
They rode wider and wider afield as the autumn 
mellowed toward the year’s decease. Before Oastler’s 
coming to Cringle Dene, it had been enough to journey 
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for a day or two, on one side or the other of the border — 
that divided Lancashire from Yorkshire; now they 
were often absent for a week. Wherever a watered 
hollow hid its mill, they halted for inquiries, then 
sought the nearest landowner. And everywhere it was 
the same. From knowledge of their own easygoing 
gospel of let-alone in years gone by, they found a way 
with the country squires. It was as good a pastime, 
they explained, to hunt out this evil in their midst 
as to chase the fox;.and there were times when no 
honest man could be indolent, however much he loved 
his ease. 

They came with no mournful mien to these attacks 
upon the country lethargy. They ate and drank their 
fill, when the day’s work was done, at this and that 
big house; and they passed on Oastler’s jest that men 
must be well-primed if they had a notion to fight with 
‘beasts at Ephesus. 

““We’re keeping our pledge to Mr. Oastler,’’ said 
Royd, as they came in sight of Cringle Dene at the end 
of one of these long journeyings. “I should say we 
were rolling a giant snowball down to London—if snow- 
balls happened to be made of fire and brimstone. He 
shall see his Bill through, the game sportsman, and 
then settle on that farm he covets.” 

When they reached the parting of the ways, Jasper 
dropped into homely speech and said that ‘‘he’d see 
him agatards, like.” 

“ You can keep your half of the bargain, lad, and 
welcome; but I’m over-tired to keep mine. D’ye 
know all the ritual of that word ‘agatards’? I had 
it from that rogue, Tim Wanless, years ago. ‘ First,’ 
says he, ‘ye step over to a neighbour-man’s, and fill 
your crops full of the sort o’ dew I make with an old . 
kettle and a malt-brew up the stream. Then he says 


it’s time he was for home, if he’s not for stumbling 4 


into Cringle Water on the way there. And I says to 
him, I'll see him home; and, soon as we get to his bit 
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of a cottage, I get feared o’ falling into Cringle Water 
myself. So he sees me home. Then he gets feared 
like, again; and the end of it all is that we tumble into 
Cringle Water both together, and cool our wits awhile.’ 
I put it to you, Jasper, that this agatards pastime is 
not for sober men and magistrates.” 

When they came to Langcotes, Jasper grew silent. 
He had ridden far, with loneliness for company.' -If 
she were not here, at the end of all, there seemed no 
further use for living on. : 

They came into the parlour; and there by the fire 
sat Hazel, seeing pictures in the crumbling peats, She 
tose, and kissed her father gravely; and her eyes were 
bright as she glanced at Jasper. 

“ How does the riding speed? ”’ she asked. 

“ Bonnily,” said Jasper. 

He was tongue-tied, somehow. In all the days that 
they had shared he had never seen her as the lamp- 
glow showed her now. This crying of the children 
had lain close at her heart—a sorrow and a shame 
among them—and she had hidden it till her father 
took their battle up. Since then her love of Jasper 
had touched a finer and a deeper note, as she watched 
him run the bairns’ errands, not his own—though he 
longed, as she knew, to be up the spinneys and the 
moorland with a dog and his gun for company. And 
to-night she had great pride in her man, great hope 
that the end of tyranny was near. 

Royd left them to it; and Jasper took heart from 
the fire and tenderness in her glance. ‘‘ Journeys end, 
Goldilocks ——”’ 

She checked him, knowing how the good proverb 
went. ‘ Jasper, we will keep a tryst, we two. When 
Mr. Oastler’s journey is ended, ours shall begin—if you 
are in the same mind then. You’ve not spared your- 
self. You will spare yourself less as the ride goes for- 
ward—oh, I’ve hunted with you, and I know your way 
—and, Jasper, will you listen while I tell you all my 
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dreams? For every stride of your horse, you save a 
child from slavery; and I shall be riding pick-a-back 
behind you on every journey that you take.” 

Through the months that followed Jasper carried the 
knowledge with him. If he were tired, he remembered 
the children, wearier than he, who looked to him for 
guardianship. If utter weakness came to him, he 
recalled that Hazel shared the venture; and some | 
wine of life returned to tired veins and roused him to — 
the good crusade. “a 

When the worst of the winter’s spite was battering 
at Moorseats—hard frost, and a wind that was quiet 
and bitter—word came from Oastler that they must 
not rest in their campaign. The good house of slumber, 
known as Parliament, was in danger of getting to sleep 
again, after its rude awakening. It was the high moment 
of the battle, and they must pour reinforcements in from 
every corner of the mill-country that harboured gentle- 
men awake to the evils in their midst. 

So Royd and Jasper went, obedient to the call. The 
raw sleet drove in their faces, and the wind yelped down. 
the ghylls like a snarling cur; but they rode forward, 
their heads up to the tumult of it all. They gathered 
evidence for Oastler; for their tongues, by now, had 
learned the queer persuasiveness that comes from high 
purpose and the strength to back it. 

When March came in, with roaring gales and light 
drifts of sleet about the pastures, Royd fell sick of the 
adventure. A man may keep: pluck alive at fifty; but 
the body of him is not as young as yesterday, and fails 
him now and then. 

Then Jasper rode alone, missing the older comrade 
and the riper judgment; but, as he travelled through 
the stark, frozen country, he found himself less lonely 
as the miles went by. For Hazel, though far away 
at Langcotes, was close behind him in the saddle, as 
she had promised—strong, tender and a comrade. She 
would not let him fail. 
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“March won through to April, and across the moor- ~ 
land dappled light and shade began to play, and green 
things lifted stealthy heads to ask if it were true that 
winter was gone and ended. And in the lowlands 
bordering Cringle Dene there was a never-ceasing babel 
of sheep and crying lambs. It was all thrifty and 

_ sweet to smell, this homeland, as Jasper rode up the 
lane after a ten days’ journey. Perhaps Hazel would 
have ridden over to see Mrs. Holt; and he had much 
to tell her. How easy it all was, he thought—this 
saddle-soreness and the giving up of many pleasant 
things, because she asked it of him—yet it was good to 

~ be home, with the hope that he would find her as soon 
as he had left his horse in stable. 

When he went indoors, he found that his mother had 
a guest, but it was not Hazel. A big, hearty man rose 
from the twilight of the hall, and Jasper had to blink 
away the out-of-doors sunlight before he knew that 
it was Richard Oastler who reached out a hand to 
him. 

“Well done, Squire; but you’re to do better yet— 

_ though Mrs. Holt tells me you love April best of all the 
months, and need a rest at home.” 

Jasper was a little rough, in spite of the courtesy 
that was his shadow at most times. He was tired and 
hungry; but that would have mattered little, if only 
Hazel had been here to welcome him. 

“‘ Glad to see you, Mr. Oastler. I need a meal, anda 
bottle that you'll share with me—for I’m dead-weary.” 

Oastler put a kindly hand on his shoulder. “ Old 
campaigners grow selfish—not a doubt of it. They see 
only the height to be carried by assault, and forget 
what is showing plain as daylight, Squire, in the dog- 
tired faces of the young recruits. As for the bottle 
we’re to share—make it two, by your leave, if it’s the 
same vintage I tasted here last year.” 

They made it two; and, when the Squire had fed 
his hunger as a hale man should, and life returned to 
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him, Oastler lifted his glass to the lamplight and held 
it there awhile. And then he laughed, the quiet laugh 
of a man who had met many sorrows and fought them 
blithely. 

“‘T shall never see the true ruby in it, Squire, till my 
bairns come home, though my body thrives on port, and 
always will. I’m not of the gouty sort, thank God. I 
encountered Murgatroyd just now, as I rode out from 
Colne. He seemed to be wrestling with ghosts, when 
I overtook him—went blundering in his stride, turning 
at every other step to ask some child or other not to 
‘cry too loud. As I neared him, and he heard my hoof- 
beats, he turned, and his face went hard as a flint. 
‘Ah, I know ye,’ he said. ‘ You're the full-bodied 
man that came spying round my mill last year.’ ‘The 
same, said J, ‘and the children you’ve broken on the 
wheel are spying round you now, I take it.” And the 
man’s strength went from him, as if I’d felled him with 
a blow.” 

The ruby of a wine not vintaged on this side of the 
Veil glowed and brightened at the heart of Richard 
Oastler. For the broken chiidren he had given ease and 
strength, sharing their anguish. Through the rough 
riding and the mire of his adventure, he saw the little 
gleam ahead, lighting him forward over the pitfalls 
of the troubled days. 

“Squire, you’re young to this road I’ve followed 
= sixteen years, but you show a fondness for it that I 
ike.”’ 

“For sixteen years?’ echoed Jasper, with a quick 
glance of astonishment. 

“Qh, I fancied zeal would carry the House by assault, 
—in a month—or a year. That was how it began. 


Then I found that zeal would have to be content with — 


plodding; so I plodded. Id heard the children crying, * 

you understand, and the only use for me in a muddled 
world seemed to be this affair of rescuing them. Mr. 
Holt,”’ he broke off, ‘‘I seldom bare my heart in this 
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way, save to the big audiences that frighten me so 
much—and to the man here and there whom I have 
cpt pogdae Phi gy 
ae But sixteen years of it, sir. I could not go through 
“Yes, if it were asked of you; but it is not. See 
you, the bttle has been long, and the turning-point is 
near. Parliament has neither heart nor conscience— 
no pe company of legislators ever has—but, as indi- 
viduals, their pity is to be captured. I grow prosy, 
Squire. God knows how there’s any fire a poetry left 
in me, after the long travail.” 

“Well, sir?” asked Jasper, wondering what was 
asked of him. 

“ Just this. The mill-masters are all against us, 
Twenty times, to my knowledge—and a few others 
that I forget—l’ve been pelted in the towns as if I were 
a sorry candidate for Parliament, standing on the 

‘hustings. The masters had told their slaves that I 
had come to shut off good wages from their children 
and themselves. But I survive to drink good port.” 

Oastler was taking one of his few respites from his 
self-appointed task. It was pleasant to be here, remote 
from the din and uproar—it was good to have talked 
with a gentlewoman of the old, fragrant school before 
her son came, young and in the back-throw of his eager 
riding, to show a touch of hungry temper because he 
had ridden over-far on the good errand. 

“They come to Westminster, these mill-masters,” 
he said, breaking a long silence. ‘ They tell half- 
sleepy Members that money talks, and that England 
will be ruined if they shorten the hours of child-labour. 
And the Members, in their waking moments, hear the 
cry of the barins, and ask me why the country gentry 
send only written details of the trouble in their midst. 
Can I send them one, with courage to speak out? 
That is their constant cry. And I told them I’d bring 
two, from my own good northland. One was Mr. 
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eye who is getting about again, so your mother tells 
c And the other?” asked Jasper, with boyish 


curiosity. 
“Yourself, Squire.” 


Jasper laughed wholehegtiadig: “ve been half-a- — 


dozen times to London, and it always dizzies me. They 
have their own queer notions there, Mr. Oastler, and 
seem at home in an uproar that deafens us quiet country- 
folk.” 

“‘T’ve known country winds that went nigh to deafen 
me,’ put in Oastler dryly—~‘‘ while crossing Blackstone 
Edge, say, through a sleety gale.” 

“ Ay, but that’s wholesome uproar, with the tang 
of the heather through it. I tell you, sir, I should be 
of little service to you there in London.” 

“Oh, tuts, boy. You’d forget where you happened 
to be, once you faced the men I should gather to listen 
to you and began to tell them what you know. No 
gift of speech? Neither have I. It’s the children that 
speak through one. I talk of what I know, Squire. 
Think over it.” 

Mr. Oastler spent that night at Moorseats, and on 
the morrow rode out early for Manchester. “ My 
thanks for all you’ve done—and all you mean to do,” 
he said at parting. ‘‘ You will carry the message to 
Mr. Royd, with my regrets that I had no time to give 
it personally ? ” 

So Jasper, in great perplexity, ordered his own horse 
round and went across to Langcotes. What was asked 
of him seemed absurd and beyond attempting; and 
Royd shared his view. 

“We can ride for him till we drop, because we know 
how to ride,” fumed the older man, striding up and 
down the low-raftered, pleasant parlour— but talking 
is his business, lad, not ours. Why should we go all 
the way to London to make fools of ourselves? One 
can do that at home easily enough, without travelling.” 


« 
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_ They were uneasy, restless, both of them; and sud- 
denly the Squire laughed as he faced Royd. ‘“ Better 
be fools than cowards, maybe. I do not know, sir— 
but it seems——”’ 

“Oh, confound you, boy. You're right. We’re under 
Oastler’s leadership, after all. But there’s one stand 
Ivmake, Jasper. If go to London we must, we'll go 
on horseback and take a few days longer for the journey. 
None of your new-fangled trains for me—folk herded 
together like cattle in so many pens, just letting them- 
selves be drawn by a chimney set on wheels. Why, lad, 
I sigh for the stage-coaches, though I seldom travelled 
by them. They were musty inside, and full on top, 
and the guard quavered so with his blunderbuss, when- 
ever a highwayman showed himself, that we were all 
in jeopardy. But they had horseflesh in front of them 
—something honest in the smell, if one had the luck 
to find a seat outside.” 

“That helps me, Mr. Royd,” said Jasper, with divert- 
ing frankness. “If I can go on my own horse—well, 
there’s another friend to help me through this amazing 
errand.” , 

“ Put a couple of pistols in your holsters, lad. There’s 
a highwayman or two of the old breed left yet, in spite 
of all their steam-traffic—and they live on Blackstone 
Edge.” 

They talked awhile, glancing away from the disturb- 
ing topic and returning to it. The errand was no 
more to their liking now, though they were pledged to 
it. And then Hazel came into the parlour, with a 
bowl of kingcups gathered with childish glee from the 
stream-side. 

“Spring is here, father. See the gold at their 
hearts.” 

‘Ay, child. And see the lamb-storms whistling 
presently over all this venturesome young spring of 


yours.” : 5 
“JT have the kingcups,” she said, her head lifted 
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with the quick eagerness that was a part of her; “and 
the lamb-storms will die down. You can't keep summer 
away, once it means to come.’ 

As she turned to put her ae on the table, an saw. 
Jasper, standing by the hearth, and a glance ‘of eager 
welcome ran out to him before there was hope of 
checking it. 

“JT thought you/were leagues and leagues away, 
Jasper,” she said—“‘ riding for the children.” 

‘“We shall be two hundred miles away before the 
month is out,”’ put in Royd grimly. 

He told her what was in the doing, with the im- 
patience of a man who is asked to risk the chance of 
failing lamentably. And Hazel came quietly to the 
Squire’ s side, as if her place were there. e 

‘ Jasper,” she asked, “‘ were you ever tired or heart- _ 
sick since you left us? » 

““Oh, now and then, Goldilocks.” 

“And was I with you? My dear, you go. And 
you'll not hear London’s uproar; you will hear instead 
the patter of tired feet down Consett’s lanes, and the 
sobbing that will not be still.” Again her head was 
lifted with quick and dainty pride. ‘‘ You shall teach 
them what that sobbing means—and I shall cry no. 
more 0’ nights.” 

Royd felt abashed, somehcw, in presence of these 
youngsters. He cared for his wife with an honest, 
workaday caring; but these two were not of the work- 
aday. A 
They did not know that he had slipped away. They — 
stood there, in one of those deep silences that reach 
to the core of life; and all the world’s tangles were of 
no account, as they walked in a garden old and fragrant — 
as the world’s beginning. 


oe 
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CHAPTER XVI 


2 


THE KEEN ENDEAVOUR 


AsouT the middle of April they took the road, the 
Squire and Royd. It was a pleasant road enough, 
for the month was blithe and kindly; and when the 
heat of the young spring grew burdensome a little, as 

they breasted some steep hill, a playful shower would 
come to cool them. 

_ They were not men to drive their cattle hard, and 
had given themselves time and to spare for their ap- 
pointment with Richard Oastler. Yet, riding by easy 
stages as they did, it was a constant marvel to them 
to find how swiftly the spring moved forward. Each 
day’s journey brought a gentler climate and a swifter 

green about the hedgerows; and, when they came to 
the last stage of their ride and halted for a draught of 
ale at a wayside tavern, they drank it under a lilac-tree 
in full and purple bloom. 

“They seem to be in haste down south there,” said 
Royd, pulling a branch toward him; “ but it’s good 
to smell it, lad. There are just three things that set 
my heart aching when I’m away from home—lilac, and 

-peonies, and rosemary. Ah, well, we shall be home 
for our own lilac-time, once we’ve finished with this 
queer venture of Oastler’s.”’ : 

““When we’ve finished with it, sir.” 

Royd laughed outright. The Squire had grown mor 
sad and chastened as the road took them nearer London 
and the ordeal waiting for him. ‘ We'll give them 
a flea in their ear, lad. Just drink your ale, and never 
doubt.” 

When the landlord came bustling up for his reckon- 
ing, he was full of news that had come of a carriage 
robbed overnight on Hampstead Heath. 
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“There was a live lord in the carriage, they say, 
and his lady travelling with her jewels.” 
“There was a live mouse in the carriage,’ chuckled 
Royd, “‘ if-he let himself be robbed by such highwaymen 
_as your Heath can boast nowadays.” 
The host was shocked. ‘‘ Indeed, sir, our highway- 


men are to be respected. Since Claude Duval’s daysthe 


Heath has been noted 

“Oh, that was long ago. Tell them, when next they 
bring their rags into your tavern, and boast at large, 
that it’s only i in the north the true breed of highwayman, 
lives on. 

They left the host gaping, and came about sundown 
to the. wonderland of Hampstead Heath. The red fir- 
boles were on fire with the gloaming light. The heather _ 
was moist and dewy, bringing ihe remembered tang of 
the home-moors. 

. “Tt will be good to ride north again through this,” 
~~said Jasper wistfully—‘‘ when, as you say, we’ve done 
with Oastler’s business.”’ 

A lean, haggard face peeped out at them from the 
trees, and withdrew. The ruffler who had held up the 
coach last night was not prepared to meet two stalwarts 
who rode as if they meant to use the pistols sticking — 
from their holsters. It was as Royd had said. The 
old, keen courage of the highwaymen was ended. They 
were no more nowadays than footpads, born of the 
styes and gutters. 

They rode forward—a young moon lying sickle-wise 
over the further, misty glare of London—until at last | 
they reached Mr. Oastler’s unpretentious lodgings in the 
city. He welcomed them with cheery goodwill and a 
buoyancy that was a score years younger than his age. 

““T was never so glad to welcome friends in all my 
life, gentlemen. It is the high moment of the baittle, 


as I told you. These sleepy Members have heard mill: * 


masters enough, and now they’ re all agog for the country 
Daniels I have promised them.” 


} fee 
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_ “ There’s-not much of Daniel about either of us, Mr. 

Oastler,” laughed Royd. ‘To be plain, each is in a 

bigger fright than the other, now we have to face your — 
_ den of lions.” i 

“Very proper, sir. It is before the facing that 

courage fails good men—not when the moment comes.” 
_ When the hour arrived, indeed, two days later, the _ 
simplicity of it all astonished Jasper. A quantity of 
hale, ruddy men were gathered in an unpretentious 
room. They looked as if their work in life was to 
_ hunt the red fox or tramp wet coverts with a gun. Mr. 
Oastler beckoned Royd and the Squire to take a seat on 
either side of him at a small table, and rose by and by 
*to speak. He explained briefly that he had with him 
the two who had stirred the northern gentry to know- 
ledge of the shame that lay at their very gates—that 
they were reluctant, but not afraid, to back their deeds 
by speech, since’ speech was asked of them. Then he 
glanced smilingly at Royd, and took his seat again. 

Royd had no trouble with the affair. He described, 
bluntly and hiding nothing, what he had seen in his own 
parish of the fruits of child-labour. Then, without 
malice—rather, with a dry, quaint humour—he told 
these northern Members that they might well lose their 
seats whenever Parliament dissolved. The country 
gentry were resolute to see to that, if Members would | 
not forget their caution and speak out once for all on 
behalf of the down-trodden children. 

Then it was Jasper’s turn to rise. Bewilderment was 
on him, as he faced this company of men so much older 
than himself. He felt a babe among them. He knew 
that he was talking, talking, because honour and his 
pledged word asked it of him; and, little by little, he 
understood that they were listening, that in some odd 
~way he had them in the hollow of his hand. 

All that he had seen of Consett’s mire and squalor— 
all the hapless crying he had heard through dark and 
lonely lanes, his keen, indignant pity for the weak— 
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found voice and resonance. And now he saw no faces 
of the men who listened to him. He was alone with 


ae 


Hazel, whose eyes were wet with pity and whose hand~ 


was close in his. 
He knew, somehow, that the last, great gallop forward 
was asked of him. And the sobbing of the children 


got into his heart, and the fire of chivalry into his _ 


young, hot blood. The bairns spoke for him, as Oastler 
had promised. He took one for a type of all; and 
in the picture that he made alive and poignant, he 
showed them this child on the cross, naked for ali men 
to see, with the drooping head that carried above it a 
hint of some other-worldly recompense for anguish. 


There was a silence, after he had ended. Jasper was. 


wet with the effort of it, tired from the recoil. 

“Did I talk nonsense, sir? ”’ he whispered to Oastler, 
with unfeigned concern. 

“Nonsense, boy? Your neighbour, Murgatroyd, would 
say so. For my part, I thank God for your riding.” 


When the meeting was ended, a thin, elderly man © 


pushed his way to Jasper’s side and put a kindly arm 
on his shoulder. ‘‘ ve spent half my life in making 
speeches, sir—and a slip of a lad comes here to teach 


me oratory. Mr. Oastler, you shall have your Factory 


Act. Not this year, I fancy. You know what the 
House is—it moves slowly, like an old woman with 
the gout. But you shall have your Act. Your written 


details, backed by all the names in Northern Squiredom, ~ 
were not enough to rouse us. But now we've heard - 


the children sobbing.” 

Then other Members pressed about the Squire, asking 
if all this were true, or just a sort of special pleading. 
And the fire blazed for a moment in Jasper’s eyes, and 
died down. 

“T have told you the half of it,” he said gravely. 


“Tf you must learn the other half, come up to Cringle. — 


Dene, and I will show it you.” 
Once safely back in Mr. Oastler’s lodgings—with a 
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well-spread table to feed the emptiness that follows, like 
a hungry cur, on the heels of high endeavour, the Squire 
found himself again. He ate and drank, as a man 
does who has earned his ease. And by and by he asked 
who the grey-headed man was who had praised his — 
oratory... 

“Well, you’re no wiser now you know his name?” 

laughed Oastler. ‘‘ You are no politician—I mean it 
in all praise—and by that token they listened to you. ~ 
This greybeard with the pleasant voice is the man I ~ 
longed most to capture—the man your mill-masters 
longed to capture. He was like Richard Yea-and-Nay, 
not knowing which road to take, but now his word is 
pledged.” 

“Tt is all like a dream,” said Jasper late that night, 
as he stood, candlestick in hand, bidding his host good- 
night. 

““And a very good dream indeed, of the kind that 
comes true.” : 

“But I said nothing—only told them the shame 
that was too bitter for a man to see and hold his 
tongue.” 

“ Just so, lad. That was what they needed.” 

Through the next week Oastler kept them busy. 
He asked no further public speaking of them; but there 
were many private gatherings of men and women whose 
lives were given to the children’s cause—and gatherings, 
too, of those who were sceptical about the need of any 

“interference with the wheels of trade. Royd and the 
Squire went among them, unassailable because they 
talked of what they knew and spoke without heat or 
malice. And, when their work was ended, no per- 
suasions of their host sufficed to keep them a day 
longer in the city. 

‘“We shall not see even the last of April in the north,” 
protested Royd; “ but we’ll be in time for May, which 
is much the same daft, contrary month.” 

“‘ Have it your own way, sir. After the work you’ve 
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done for me, I was for giving you a round of sightseeing 
‘and what not; but I suspect you Northmen of liking 
hardship better than your ease.” 

“T have a wife at home, Mr. Oastler, and she is 
waiting for me. Would you call that ease, or not?” 

“Tt depends altogether on the wife,”’ laughed Oastler, 
who was like a boy on holiday now that his life-work 

‘showed so full of promise. “Indeed, sir, so much | 
depends on the wife; and I nevcr had the honour to 
meet yours.” 

When they were horsed for the journey next morn- 
ing, Oastler came-to the Squire’s saddle. “I thank 
you,” he said gravely. ‘“‘ You rode on my errand; and 
it was an act of faith on your part. D’ye know that, 
but for your coming, the baims up yonder would be 
stumbling and crying, crying and stumbling, for years 
and years to come? I’d have broken my own body 
for them gladly and persevered—but it needed the 
sound of your voice, Squire—yours, who knew the’ 
squalor and the pity of it all by heart.” 

“It was Royd’s daughter kept me to it,” said Jasper, 
with the candour that Oastler compelled from all honest 
men. 

“Ah, yes. I remember her—slight, and golden- 
haired, with starry eyes that brightened when she spoke. 
If I were you, Squire, ’d thank God for the gift she 
has in keeping for you.” 

“T ride to tell her that,” said Jasper, with a sudden, 
happy laugh. ae 

They said their farewells, Royd and the Squire, and 
rode homeward through a country that showed them 
less and less of springtime as they journeyed north. 
And they cared no more for the easy, southern warmth: 
for each day brought them nearer to the rolling uplands 
and that tang of the wind which was thriftier than any 
gentle airs. ‘ 

And so at last they came to Blackstone Edge, near 
dusk; and a lively hope was with ‘Royd, as it had 
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been on the journey out, that they would happen on 
a couple of the highwaymen who still kept the old 
traditions of their calling; but no such adventure 
came, and they jogged forward to the tavern, a league 
further on, that was their lodging for the night. They 
slept sound and late; and, what with one happening 
and another, the sun was down behind the moors 
when they came in sight of Cringle Dene on the next 
day. 
They drew rein, to breathe their horses, and looked 
across the quiet after-glow that filled the Dale with 
happy warmth. They were men who took few journeys; 
and they were alike in thankfulness for the good home- 
returning. Moreover, they had held their own in 
London. 

Not a word was spoken between them, but each was 
understanding, in some dim way, why the cities were 
always drawing on the country for their needs. They 
had persuaded men of sharper minds that Oastler was. 
following no Jack-o’-Lanthorn chase ; and it was because 
they brought a single heart to the adventure, a sure 
knowledge, a purpose that did not glance right and left 
for the prompting of expediency. 

Then all went by for Jasper. Across the quiet valley 
a light showed suddenly from the far-off house of 
Langcotés. And the wonder of it grew—as they rode 
forward over the broken, rutty lands—the wonder 
that Hazel had known, as always, when to light her 
beacon. 

“That’s my wife setting a light to guide me,” laughed 
Royd. ‘‘ You think it’s Hazel. Well, we’re both right, 
lad, maybe. It’s good to be alive, and home again, at 
any rate.” 

When they came to the sandy road-top that dipped 
down to the Langcotes track in front, and up to Moor- 
seats on the left, they parted. ‘‘ We’re over-tired for 
any sort of seeing each other agatards, Jasper,” said 
Royd. ‘“ You get to your home, and [ll get,to mine, 
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and ride in the morning for a glimpse of Hazel. You've 
been missing her.” 

Royd looked for the quick, boyish flush, the question 
as to how he had divined the riddle. Instead, he saw 
a man’s glance meeting his. 

“She has been with me all the way,” he said. ‘“‘ Tell 
her I shall come to-morrow to give her just that 
message.” 

He was glad to be alone, as he rode quietly up and 
down the windings of the track. It was good to have 
wandered, just for the sake of this content in coming 
home. And the dusk settled down, and dreams came 
round him like a cloud of witnesses. There was nothing 
in the world, they told him, like the love of a lad for 
his lass, and it was well worth while to persevere. 

Then, through the strength and glamour of it—the ~ 
riding for the bairns, the joy in home-coming—a little, 
bitter wind blew through his soul. He was afraid—not 
for himself, but for Dick. The lad was in trouble some- 
where. His tired body found buoyancy again, and his 
tired horse answered to the rein. 

They came to the rise that led up to Nutter’s 
farm; and Nutter’s lass was in the roadway, carrying 
a lamb in her arms, with a bleating sheep behind 
her. 

“Lord, how you scared me, Squire,’’ she said, step-_ 
ping aside—‘ but you'll save me an errand, if you'd” 
be pleased to stop for a minute. Your brother left a 
message with me, and I was coming over to Moorseats 
soon as my work was done.” 

‘‘ What scrape has he got into now, Jess? ” 

“Oh, naught so much to matter. He’s been at the 
poaching again, down in Squire Hardcastle’s woods. 
Tim Wanless and the combers were all agog to get — 
evens for the last fight they had with Hardcastle’ S$ 
keepers; and of course your brother went with ‘em ; x 
and they got badly mauled again.’ 

“Tm sorry for that,’”’ said Jasper, with instinctive — 
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thought of the feud between his own house and Hard- 
castle’s. ‘My brother, Jess—was he hurt? ” 

“Not so much, but they’d seen and known him, 
Squire. T’other time he got away without their 
glimpsing his face.” : 

“ But I don’t understand ys 

“No, you wouldn’t.” Some note of pride was in 

_the girl’s voice, as if she were eager to defend and praise 
her own. ‘‘ He was too fond o’ you to let himself be 
taken, soon or late, and brought before a Bench 0’ 
magistrates. What happened to him no way mattered; — 
but he was not going to have you made the laughing- 
stock of all Squire Hardcastle’s friends.” 

Jasper admitted the truth of the half-rebuke. He 
had grown so accustomed to be the guardian elder 
that he had not credited his random brother with such 
regard for the family’s honour. ‘‘ Why did he not 
\bring his tale to Moorseats? ’”’ he asked, puzzled still. 

“ Because, just after he broke through them and 
got up to the heather, he heard one keeper bid another 
go fast as legs would take him to Moorseats and watch 
for your brother’s coming home. So he came running 
to the farm here, knowing we were friendly.” Again 
a half-defiant ‘pride, as of possession, sounded in the 
girl’s voice. ‘“‘ He asked me to tell you that he’d got 

away to the lowlands for awhile, till all had blown over. 
You were not to worry yourself, he said; no harm ever 
happened to fools and lucky-come-go folk.” 

Yes, that was Dick speaking,’”’ laughed the Squire. 

“T’ve had a load on my mind, Jess. Something had 

happened to him—and I fancied it was worse by half 
than this.” 

_ She watched him go through the pink and saffron of 

the mist that crept about the pastures, and her eyes 
| were full of question. It was queer that one brother 

'should be of the gentry—laugh and be easy-going as 

|he would with gentle or simple, the Squire carried his 
| pride with him—and that Dick should be of the wild- 
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woods, a gypsy and a vagabond by choice. She thought 
of Hazel Royd, with her light heart and step, and the 
pride that was equal to the Squire’s.. They made a 
bonnie couple, and would marry soon or late. And 
Dick, as he kissed her good-bye last night, had asked 
her once again to marry him, soon as he came home 
from wandering; and ‘No, my dear,” she had said; 

‘we are very well as we are. 

Jess did not heed the mist and the sobbing breeze 
that chilled the May night. She was wondering how 
it came that she would not let Dick have his way of 
marriage. Pride had a part in it. She would not go 
among his folk, to be sneered at because she ate her 
food more naturally than they. Love of freedom had 
a share in it; she had spent herself, since her mother 
died, in cooking and washing and baking for her father, 
and her passionate, young caring for Dick asked for 
~ no second bondage of that kind, dulling her high dreams 
and her visions. Last of all, deepest of all, there was 
her love of Dick, selfless and secure. He was half a 
gypsy only, and the other half was rooted in gentility. 
She would not spoil his life. 

The lamb she carried began bleating piteously, and 
the mother-ewe butted her with an impatient head. Bs 

“Oh, to be sure,” said Jess. ‘‘ There’s all folk need- 
ing me—some go on two feet, and other-some on four | 
—but they all go needing me. And I’m weary, some- 
how.” 

A step sounded close behind her, and even in the 
half-light there was no mistaking the shammocky gait 
and shrivelled figure of the Consett tailor. 

“ A rare fine night,”’ he said. 

“It is. And where did you spring from, Silas? 
As quiet as a cat, ye are, in your goings and your — 
comings. 

“Well, cats catch a few odd mice, I reckon; so 
there’s a use in quietness. A rare fine night, as I was 
saying, Jess o’ Nutter’s. The sort o’ night for court- 
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ship, as I was telling myself when I stepped down from 
Riddhiough’s farm just now. I’ve been measuring him 
for a new suit o’ clothes—and time he had it, for the 
one he owns is flapping round him as if the man was bent 
on scaring crows.” ; 

Jess wished the intruder well away. He was known 
as the readiest eavesdropper and the foulest gossip in 
the Dale; and she feared he had been a listener to her 
tale of Dick’s flight through the heather, 

“Courtship and you seem a long way off, one from 
t’other,”” she said tartly. “Was there ever a time, 
Silas, when you hadn’t a nose like a weasel’s anda 
tongue like a scolding woman’s?” > 

“Ay, there was,” he snapped. ‘“ That’s how I knew 
the way of it, when I saw Squire and ye by the gate, 
and heard ye talking low and soft-like.”’ : 

A weight was lifted from the girl’s heart. He had 
heard nothing, that was plain; and in her passionate, 
unthinking care for her man’s safety, she did not heed 
the drift of Silas’ chatter. 

“So you were young yourself once? Who’d have 
thought it ?’’ she said mischievously. 

“A devil among the tailors, I was—a right, proper 
sort o’ kiss-the-maids—and I'll not tell Nutter what 
I saw, lass. Where’s the harm in a bit o’ frolic? ” 

Her good-humour was lost. “‘So that’s what you’re 
thinking? Shame on ye. Squire’s not one to stoop 
his head to such as me, even if I’d let him.” 

“To be sure, you would deny it,” chuckled Silas, 
“That only proves it surer, as I’ve seen life. But I'll 
not tell Nutter.” 

She turned from him and went indoors. There was 
something about this old tattler, soaked in evil-thinking 
and evil-speaking, that repelled her as did crawling 
things. Compunction touched her, too. It was no 
fault of hers that she had talked with Jasper in the 
dusk and given him his brother’s message; but she 
would be sorry, she told herself, if such as Silas got 
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busy with the Squire’s good name, especially if their 
gossip reached the ears of little Miss Hazel. - 

Then the old, rebellious mood came to her, because 
she was lonely since Dick’s going. Squires and their 
ladies, after all, could look after their own troubles, she 
to herself ; they rode high and sure above such common 
happenings as came to the rougher sort. Yet, for 
ali that, she had no good dreams that night. Con- 
stantly she seemed to be unravelling a web of her own 
weaving, with knots that hindered her at every turn, 
and, whenever she was in a fair way to unloose the 


knots Silas came, with his unlovely gossip’s face, and — 


tied them all the faster. 
The Squire rode home, meanwhile, with happy uncon- _ 
cern. Dick had fallen into no great disaster, after all, — 
and would come out of the trouble, doubtless, with his 
accustomed luck. 
Mrs. Holt heard the sound of hoofs up the road, 
and was ready with her welcome at the porch. ‘‘ How 


‘did it speed, laddie? ” she asked. 


“Very well, mother.” 

“The bairns—have you stifled their crying? ” 

“Mr. Oastler tells me I have helped.” 3 

She drew his face down, with a lack of reticence that 
allowed a tear or two to fall as she kissed him. ‘‘ We’ve © 
thought of nothing else, Hazel and I, since you rode 
for London, you two. We kad shut our ears to the ~ 
children’s trouble, because our men-folk did. Yet it 


was there always, Jasper—the weary feet on the road — 


—the sobbing that would not be still—and, my dear, 
I’m a common-sense woman, as I tell you often, with 
no time for daylight dreams, but Hazel half persuaded 
me just now that the Grail was not lost long ago—that 
it is among us still. You see how fanciful we women — 
get when our men leave us too long alone. It was — 


Hazel’s fault, because she spent a whole wet day with — 


some old book of Sir Thomas cea es that she found 
in the library.” 


we 
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Jasper remembered the meeting there in London 
_-—the faces.turned to him as he rose to speak—the 
moment’s fright and consternation, and afterwards the 
courage and the fire that seemed lent to him in time 
of need. He had made no public speech before, save 
at rustic gatherings, where a little jest brought a friendly 
roar of laughter. He trusted that no such effort would 
be asked of him again. It stood apart, that hour of 
quiet triumph, from the life that had been and the 
life ahead; and he knew now that for awhile the 
torch had been put into his hands, to rear it high in 
the sight of men, before another sped it forward in his - 
turn. 

Mrs. Holt misunderstood his silence. ‘‘ Oh, it’s a © 

pity, boy, that Hazel does not happen to be here to 
greet you too She has been in and out of the house 
so much lately.” ; 
_ He, in turn, missed her whimsical, half-laughing 
glance, as he shook himself free of his absorption. “I 
shall see her to-morrow. Mr. Royd asked me to ride 
over.” 
“But to-morrow is a world-and-a-half away. At 
least, it used to be, when—when your father and I 
were young. You had no word of Dick on your way 
home? His bed was not slept in last night, and there 
_was news in the village that the combers had gone over 
_to Mr. Hardcastle’s land. Very proper of them, Jasper.” 
The keen light of feud, tempered by good-humour, 
glowed in her face. “It is not just the game they 
bring to larder. They are leal to us, boy—leal to our 
_quarrels—and, for every hare they roast, they count 
_it one on our side of the battle.” 

“‘ It’s odd how we hug our quarrel, mother. I felt 
| as sorry as could be just now, when I came past Nutter’s 
'farm and Jess told me Hardcastle’s louts had beaten 
lus again. Dick, by that token, will be missing for a 
/month or two.” 

- When he spoke of the midnight tumult and the 
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flight, and Dick’s yeason for his absence, she was quiet 


for a moment, gathering excuse for her well-beloved and © 


pride in him, as her habit was; and then she smiled. 


“Your father would be proud of him, my dear. — 


Dick is a gypsy and a vagabond, but he has the courtier’s 
heart. Punctilio—it’s a long, outlandish word, Jasper, 
and I wish there were a simpler—he has punctilio. In 
the old days of our house he would have been pretty 
with the rapier. And here I stand gossiping, while 
you must be hungry as a wolf. Your father was always 
the kindest of men, until hunger got the better of him. 
I’ve been trying to teach Hazel that, all the time you 
were away.” z 

She was fussy, talkative, as she linked her arm in 


Pa Gr ne 


his and they went to the supper ready-laid. For she © 


was planning a surprise for this boy of hers, and her 
youth returned to her from the havoc of the years. 

There were two places laid, and Mrs. Holt rang for 
the pretty maid, and bade her bring plates for a third. 

“We did not know the Squire would be home so 
soon, Mary—and, to be sure, I’m tired of carving 
joints.” 

Mary was young to service, and to life. She looked 
at the Squire, and all her dimples showed. “ Pleased 
to see you, sir. A house is lonesome-like without a 


man inside it. So I’ve always heard, and now we’ve — 


proved it.” 

When she had gone, Jasper turned sharply. ‘I 
thought it was just you and I, mother. I’m too tired 
to be civil to a guest.”’ 

“Oh, she’li not come in. till you've finished. And 
here’s the wine, boy. She has gone downto the village 
on some errand like your own—only itis here, and not 


in London. You know Nat Shaw’s liking for a full © 


quiver? His eighth was bom a week ago, and the 
house more in a muddle than usual, and the man help- 
less as a sheep.” 

There came a sudden barking from the stable-yard, 
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and Jasper’s spaniel, begging for trifles from the master’s 
hand, joined the chorus in a shrill, eager treble. 
“Who is coming, at this time of night? ” grumbled 
the Squire. ‘‘ We’re very well as we are, mother.” 
“ But better by and by, if one of your father’s breed 

ever could find patience.” 

_ There was the sound of a door opened and closed 
lightly, a quick footstep down the passage, and a 
_ searching round about the house from ene room to 
another, until the guest found the dining-chamber, 
and stood there in the doorway. The light mists of 
gloaming had spun cobwebs in her hair. There was 
starshine in her eyes, and all about her the soft air of 
charity and well-being. 

~ “Qh, I’m late for supper, Mrs. Holt; but Nat grows 
more helpless, and all the bairns seemed to be crying 
all at once. And there was a good deal to be done.” 
__ **Go and tidy yourself, child, and take your own 
good time about it. There’s a bear at my supper- 
board, and he hates all women. A bear, child, don’t 
you understand? He’ll gobble you up if you stay, 
like a nursery-tale come true.” 

Hazel, glancing round, saw Jasper standing mute, 
‘and happy, and straight to the top of his six feet or so 
of height. And she forgot that she was a grown maid, 
with need of reticence. She remembered only the - 
far-off day when she was lost in a wood peopled by 
big dragons—and how he came and slew them—and 
all the wonderland of these late days, as he rode on his 
high errand, and she followed gentler tasks. She knew, 
‘in this moment of surprise, that her life was his com- 
pletely, for the marring or the making. 

Mrs. Holt broke the silence with her gentle, charitable 
laugh. ‘“‘It is good to be young and listen to Jack-o’- 
Dreams. I'll leave you to it, bairns.”’ 

When they were alone, Jasper‘reached out his hands 
to hers, and gripped them close and warm. ‘ Mr. 
Oastler’s Bill goes through next year, they say.” 
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“So soon?” she asked, with quick and fugitive 
dismay. . ; 

“So late,” said Jasper stubbornly. _‘* I’ve been wait- 
ing for you since the world began.” | 


CHAPTER ‘/XVII 


= 


FLOOD-TIDE 


JUNE had come to Cringle Dene. Not long ago buds 

had been afraid to break, for the wind would shift 
from west to east in a night and come snarling down 
the moor in search of venturesome and frolic green-stuff. 
Not long since, too, men had donned lighter wearing- 
gear for the daytime’s work, and had returned with 
the nip of downright cold in their blood. 
- Now all was altered. June, the tried and trusty, 
was playing fairy godmother to a land she loved. Lilac 
and ponies and pansies—the brave, old-time flowers 
that never failed—were abloom in every garden space. 
And up the pastures hawthorns tossed their foam of— 
blossom for the blue, deep sky to see. And by the 
wayside, and in crinkled hollows of the tree-roots, little 
flower-eyes blinked the morning dew away, and looked 
out gallantly at a world they had dreamed of in their 
winter’s sleep. Men went about their work in shirt- 
sleeves now, and were content to carry their coats over- 
arm when they returned at even. 

For the Squire, too,*it was flood-tide. He had done 
what was asked of him, and, if he had brought Mr. + 
Oastler nearer his goal, his own hope was so much 
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closer to his hand. Next year, if all was well, he could 
hold Hazel to her promise; and, meanwhile, he asked 
nothing but to see her, day by day, to ride about his 
lands with easy overlooking of the farm-men, and to 
hear the little song go fluting at his heart. He saw this 
June-tide with keener eyes, a rarer vision. He had 
not known before that he lived in the midst of a world 
so full of beauty and swift magic. : 

When hay-time was over, a letter came from scape- 
grace Dick. He had knocked about Lancashire, he 
explained in his random way—doing odd jobs, because 
he had left home with empty pockets—and found 
himself at Liverpool. He had always had a kind of 
heartache for wandering overseas, and was going to 
«ship before the mast. It would give the trouble in 
Hardcastle’s woods time to heal; and, after all, he 
had been a burden to the twin he loved. 

Jasper put the letter down, and stood looking at 
the sunlit pastures and the moors that Dick and he 
had shot together. Nothing was less than Dick, or 
-more than Dick, in this hasty scrawl. He had gone 
out with empty pockets, for his brother’s sake, and did 
not ask for the money he could have had in plenty. 
He was going on a further venture now, and the 
sea was apt to be cruel to those who trusted life to 
her. 

Jasper glanced down the years. They had shared 
boyish scrapes, had plucked each other out of danger 
more than once, and the twin of him cried to him now, 
like a child left out in the cold. If only Dick would 
have had less of the vagabond’s pride, would have 
been content to shelter for awhile, somewhere near 
Moorseats, until the froth and bubble of his escapade 
was lost in some newer happening—1if only he were here, 
for laughter and the easy-going yesterdays, all would 
be so simple. 

“ What is it?’’ asked Mrs. Holt, looking up from 
her crochet-work and seeing his moodiness. 

GZ 
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“ Only a letter from Dick, with a postscript asking 
the little mother not to worry.” 

“He has been writing that kind of pestscript all his - 
life—and meaning it—and yet it is hard to know what | 
else one could do but worry. Where is he, Jasper? 
And is he—is he well? Give me the letter.” 

She read it eagerly, and laid it down with a laugh 
that was half a sob. 

“We have only to be true to one call of breed,” she 
said, with her clear outlook upon life. ‘ Poor Dick 
is for ever listening to two calls—and the wild wood’s 
song is sweeter than ours, and keener. I miss him 
so, Jasper; but he’ll come back, I take it, when the - 
wander-fit has left him.” : : 

She gave no sign of her hurt until she went upstairs 
that night, and locked her door, and let nature have 
its way with her. Her man was lying where the stream 
sang cradle-songs to the dead as it washed the green 
margin of Consett kirkyard. And now Dick the well- 
beloved was out of sight and hearing, and it was very 
lonely. 

Her tears were dry, her eyes bright, when she came 
down next morning to scold the maids for this and that. 
_ Her housewifery went on, and Jasper’s lazy super- 
intendence of the lands went on, as if no happenings 
had brought grief into the workaday routine. 

Hazel was glad, in some half-confessed way, that — 
Dick was overseas. She liked him well enough; but, 
since they were children, there had always been a 
smouldering jealousy between them. Each had too 
sure a claim on Jasper, too resolute a hold, for the 
other to welcome such keen rivalry; and the three 
of them had never stepped together, as true comrades 
do. 


The Squire missed his brother less and less as the 3 


summer passed with happy pageantry. The elder- 
berries took forward the message of the hawthorn, and* 
in turn sent out their white challenge to the sunlight ; 
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then August came, lighting the moors with the gleam 
of gold and auburn that is summer’s halting on the 
threshold as she says good-bye. And afterwards there 
came the true pomp and glamour of the year that had 
gone through winter and the child-birth time. 

The year was a matron now. She had hatched her 
broods, and they had winged away. She had tended 
little, unconsidered flowers whose seeds were ripened 
long since for another birth. Without misgiving, but 
rather with a sure and stately pride, she knew that the 
time of her seeming death was near; but she had faith 
that, from the lands where dead years live in resur- 
rection, she would look down and see another spring, 
child of her own, come singing through the brakes and 
down the streamways of old Cringle Dene. 

All this was an open book to read for Robbie the 
hunchback, who loved each season as it came because 
he shared its secrets. Yet half his joy in this hale 
autumn-tide was gone. He cared for the Squire as a dog 
cares for his master, and he scented trouble—trouble 
far off, maybe, but coming down the wind. Whispers 
were abroad—iittle, stealthy whispers—that touched the 
Squire’s good repute. 

He came home from Consett, on one of these October 
afternoons, thinking it would be good to rest. himself 
awhile at the top of the hill. There was a fallen tree- 
bole there, known as Gossips’ Stool, because it was a 
half-way halt for travellers between the mill-village 
and Cringle Dene. As he reached the seat—stumping 
wearily on such feet as God had given him—he found 
Silas Stott there, and with him two old women. They 
were talking eagerly together, and their faces were of — 
the same evil pattern. It seemed to Robbie that three 
ghouls had crept from Hangman’s Coppice to haunt 
his favourite seat by daylight. Stott’s face had long 
since lost its manhood, and its wrinkles were so many 
hiding-places for spite and venom nourished through 
his sixty years and odd. The women—well, they had 
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been moulded once in that good shape, but now they 
were sport of the evil they had harboured. 

All this Robbie understood, for he who is given free- 
dom of the fairy-ring has a keen instinct of withdrawal _ 
from the fouler tracks of life. His body was weak 
and tired, and courage might well have failed him; 
but he took his seat between them on the fallen — 
trunk. 

“You're for Squires and such cattle?” said Silas, 
after a silence. 

“I’m for such Squires as Mr. Jasper. Well?” 

“ There’s a little tale going about, and there never 

_ was smoke yet that hadn’t fire behind it, Robbie.” 

“Smoke can come from a good fire, Silas.” __ 

“ Ay, now and then. But, when tidings come that 
Squire was seen kissing Nutter’s lass at the gate——” 

The little man was on fire in a moment, as if his 
stature were level with Jasper’s. “If tidings of that 


sort came to me, I’d throttle ’em and have done. And ~ 


I'll take my leave with a thank ye, Silas. I know now 
where these#gossips’ lies come from—and I’ve wondered 
for a fairish while.” 

“He’s a dreamer. Let him go,’ 


> 


cackled one of the 3 


old women. “Why he’s forgiven God for making him ~ ! 


passes my dull wits. J wouldn’t have done.” 

Robbie turned, like a happy beast at bay. ‘‘ No 
forgiveness asked, or needed, thank ye. There’s a queer 
sort of heaven inside of me, to make up for what ye see 
outside. I have my own dreams, woman—and they 
never warp my face as yours is warped.” 

Fhe hunchback stumped down the road, with a head. 
carried high above the maimed body of him. The 
honours of war were his, in this brief combat, but he did 
not know how tired he was till he reached his cottage 
and blundered in, and set about preparing the meal he 
needed. 

He turned away from the food when it was ready, - 

“and sat looking into the peat-glow; and Luke the 
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carpenter, coming in presently with a bit of a cupboard 
he had been making in his spare time, found him so.- 

“Why, Robbie lad, thou’rt sorrowful as a coop 0” 
chickens going to market. And I fancied ye’d be 
pleased, like, with the cupboard I was bringing.” 

“Oh, you’re kind, and I thank ye; but this trouble 
o’ Squire’s has getten hold 0’ me, and I cannot shift it.” 
_ “Yve shifted it myself,” said Luke, with a cheery 
laugh. “Soon as ever I heard that tongues were wag- 
ging, I knew it for a bit of Silas Stott’s work; it had 
his sort of east-wind bite about it. So, the very next 
time I met Nutter’s lass i’ the lane, I just asked the 
way of it—I’ve watched her grow from a slip of a bairn 
—and she told me. Naught no more than that Master 
Dick had got into poaching trouble—as we all know— 
and had given her a message to pass on to Squire. 
*Twas as I thought. Old Stott was at the bottom of 
the mischief-making, and I’ve taken care that all the 
parish knows it. Now, laddie, put a tooth into that 
tea-cake. It doesn’t do to get past your victuals.” 

They had a way with Robbie, these folk of Cringle 
Dene. When the Sight was on him, they were reverent 
and awed; but, when his vision left him, they tended 
him as if he were an ailing and a peevish child. 

After the cupboard was set in place, and Robbie was 
the better fora meal eaten unwillingly, the carpenter 
stretched himself on the settle, and laughed. ‘“‘ There’s 
no knowing what’s to be done with such as Silas Stott, 
though I give a deal o’ thought to him. He’s too old 
to be thrashed, and not old enough for folk to wink, 
whenever he talks, and say he’s in his dotage; and yet 
he’s like typhus-fever stalking up and down the country- 
side, I’m not a prayerful man, Robbie, but I’d get to 
my knees, I would, if Silas happened to die in his bed 
one near-handy night.” 

The Squire was armoured against all this to-and-fro 
of gossip. He had Hazel, and the forward hope, and 
strength to ride and shoot over the gallant, broken 
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lands. His one desire was to know that Mr. Oastler’s 
Bill was passed. When the news came, he would get 
. to saddle—one of the old, pillion shape, he told himself 
with a laugh—and bring Hazel to his good house of 
Moorseats. Meanwhile, it was good to be alive. If 
he was not doing much to reclaim the wastes of Lone- 
some Heights, or to redeem his house from easy-going 
debts, his wife and he would be rich enough with their — 
caring. 

ves Holt saw the way of it, and was glad and sorry 
for Hazel. The girl would marry, as she herself had 
done, a man who thought more of glamour than of 
ways and means—a man whose days were lit with sun- 
shine when she came—a man who sulked apart, if she 
failed to bring his kingdom to him. 

She understood so much, this mother of two wayward 
sons, now that her man had left her. Quiet vigils 
where the stream lapped Consett kirkyard and remem- 
bered how the dead Squire had taken a fine trout here 
and there in other days—long hours of missing him 
about the house and garden-ways—had taught her the 
way of a man’s caring, that few women ever find 
the gift to understand before the gcing-out. His fine, 
selfless will to step between herself and hazard always 
—his gentleness in affairs that did not matter, as if she 
were something fragrant, to be tended like a garden- 
flower—these were gifts he had laid at her feet, like a 
courtier, and she had not known their worth. 

Would Hazel be wiser? The girl had the self-same 
devotion at call, the caring that was a happy blend of 
heart and mind. Would she be wise, when she married 
Jasper, and found him careless about money-debts so 
long < she was beside him to make ease from hard- 
ship 

October mellowed to the time when the woodlands 
were half bare of leaves, and winter’s beauty, of naked» | 
limbs and feathery twigs, began to show through 
autumn’s gold and crimson raiment. The air was — 
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_ keen and nipping when Jasper got up the pasture- 
lands, on one of these hale mornings, and the Dene 
_ Was wrapped in her fleecy, night-time coverlet of mists. _ 
It was only as he climbed the fields that the blur of a” 
red sun showed itself. When he reached Lonesome 
Heights, there was a warmer air and sunlight chasing ~ 
tattered, fleeing companies of haze. He looked down 
on the Dene that lay hidden, as if grey waters drowned 
it. Langcotes and his own house of Moorseats, high as 
they stood, were submerged: And the Squire took 
heart of these broken lands of his. They were warm 
and sunlit, while the thrifty, sheltered folk below were 
blanketed in fog. If only Hazel were here with him, 
to be proud of the birds he shot—or, failing Hazel, 
“if Dick were beside him, with his random laugh and 
the careless handling of a gun that made most folk 
afraid to shoot in company with him. 

Something of the loneliness and sorrow of these acres 
_ was chilling Jasper, in spite of the warmth and ruddy 
sunlight. So he got to the higher lands; and all that 
day he tramped the moors with his spaniel, pitting his 
skill against the wary grouse. The sport was a hazard 
against long odds, for the grouse had learned moor- 
knowledge, and passed it down from father to son, 
before there was a squire at Moorseats. 

He gathered ten brace to his-bag, and the spaniel 
took all the pride of it to herself, because she brought 
them to the master’s hand. And, after that, seeing 
that the sun was westering, Jasper looked about him 
in search of landmarks. He saw Pendle Hill, shoulder- 
ing up into a red and frosty sky—and the roof of the 
tavern known as Top o’ the Heather—and, just below 
him, the pool they named Sorrowful Water. He knew 
his way home now, and crossed at leisure to the 

ool, 4 
Z He re-loaded with great care, and bade the spaniel 
be silent as the grave; and together they went down 
between the tufted heather, secretly as if they feared 
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an ambush. They came near to the pool, and the 
spaniel whined in a frenzy of delight, as she heard the 
quack-quack of wild-duck near at hand. . 

“ Bide quiet, little fool,’”’ whispered Jasper, glad that 
the wind blew from the pool, not toward it. 

He sought cover behind a pile of brackens, gathered 
weeks ago and never carried down to byre; and so came 
in sight of Sorrowful Water. It was carpeted with duck, 
and wherever the water showed itself between their 
plump, easy-riding bodies, it was crimson with the sun- 
down’s passing. 

Jasper got his fowling-piece to shoulder and pulled 
the trigger, and the spaniel, after one eager cry of joy 
and triumph, went soberly about her work. Three of 
the duck were floating dead, and these she brought one 
by one to the master’s feet, shaking the wet from her 
body against his gaitered legs. Then she returned to 
a pastime harder, yet congenial. Two wounded birds 
defied her. Whenever she approached, they dived, and, 
when she waited for their heads to re-appear at the self- 
same spot, they came up at the further margin of the 
pool, and quacked at her with weary spite. For wild- 
duck die hard. 

The spaniel heard Jasper re-loading, and knowing 
what was in his mind—his impatience if the wounded 
suffered over-long—she set her wits to work. By dint 
of swimming to the place where she least expected the 
duck to rise, she won a double victory, and brought 
them each in turn to land. 

“Good little lass,” said the Squire, after taking them 
from the mouth “as soft as a lady’s,” and despatch- 


ing them with haste. “ You’ve only one fault—you 
whimper like a bairn whenever you hear the wild-duck 
quacking.” 


And now the true sport of the night began. It was 
the moorland creed that, when one gun happened on 
a school of ducks, the man with luck and craft enough * 
to surprise them sitting on the waters, should claim his 


® 
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toll point-blank. Jasper had five birds for his mother’s 
larder, but he took little joy of them. | 

The pool was empty now, and from bank to bank 
the crimson flare of gloaming lit it. The dusk was very 
quiet, and full of vagrant scents, and sudden, random 
airs that stole sighing from the heather. And’ by and 
by the spaniel whimpered again, and Jasper bade her 
still her foolishness. 

_ Far off from Bouldsworth Hill there sounded a faint 
and raucous clamour; and soon a drake came winging 
down the gold-and-silver sky, in search of this same 
water that others of his kind had sought. What with 
the uncertain light, and the drake’s sudden rising when 
he looked down and saw no friends gathered on the 
‘crimson, empty waters of the pool below, Jasper could 
not get a shot till his fowling-piece was reared on top 
of his shoulder. He took quick aim, and there was a 
spread of feathers, and, not ten yards from him, the 
drake came with a thud into the heather, and lay there, 
and. was still. 

“Pick him up,” laughed Jasper. ‘‘ You’ve not far 
to go this time, lass.” : 

Again there was a brooding silence, and after long 
waiting another clamour from afar, and then a school 
of three came flighting to the pool. Eerie and _ big 
they looked, their necks craned forward and their wings 
spread wide and dusky. Jasper took his toll again; 
and by and by, as the gloaming deepened, and no more 
visitors came ghostly down the sky, he whistled the 
spaniel to heel, and shouldered his load of game. It 
was heavy, but he cared only for the drake that he had 
brought down against odds laughable beyond belief. 
As long as he lived he would remember that shot, reck- 
less yet steady, which owed nothing at all to chance. 

They took the homeward track, he and the spaniel, 
in blithe good spirits. And now a little, sickle moon 
crew bright in the darkness of the sky, and lit their 
feet for them. The Squire was full of long and happy 
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thoughts. He had so much—jey of the lands he shot _ 
and hunted, and tilled by proxy of folk who seemed 
glad to serve him. And, more than ease and zest in 
living, there was his love of Hazel, that was beyond his 
understanding. : 

“Oastler’s Bill goes through next year, little lass,” 
he said, halting for a moment at the crest of a rise to 
gain breath and to pat the spaniel with a friendly hand. — 
“Then there'll be somebody coming to Moorseats for 
good and all.” . 

They came by little by-ways, scarce wider than a 
man’s feet, to the lane that took them to Moorseats, — 
and so won home. Mrs. Holt was coming down the 
stair as he flung the door open, and her smile of welcome 
was good to see. 

“Well, Jasper? I must count your game, no doubt, 
and flatter your skill, as I used to do when your father 
brought his spoils to show me.” 

“Oh, if it pleases you, mother. But there’s one fine 
drake too good for eating. I shall take him down to 
Timothy Wanless, who’s skilled at stuffing birds. There’ll 
never be another shot like that for me.” 

“What of the bolt you shot for Mr. Oastler? ” she 
asked, with tart good-humour. “It brought Hazel to 
you, boy. I’m a woman, and I know. Men are so 
blind, somehow. They think we like our men to come 
rough and smeared from the chase—and so we do—but, 
ae they've proved themselves, we like best the after- 
gift.’” 

“What is the after-gift, mother? Supper, and a 
bottle of good port?” 

“Tf you need it. And after that you shall hear what 
Hazel told me yesterday. Oh, the meal can wait now? 
I thought it would be so. It was about the children * 
we talked. You men get about the pastures and let 
the wind blow half your worries away. You do not 
know, Jasper, how much time we have for heartache, 
we women who keep closer to the home. We talked 
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of the children, as I said; and Hazel’s eyes were full 
of storm and pity. She is too young for such keen 
suffering. At my years one learns to hear the crying 
in the night, the sleep that will not come, because of 
the bodies broken on the wheel—and to get up tired for 
the next day’s work. But Hazel—I thought her too 
bright a thing, too fresh from the good God’s hand, for 
this cold wind to blow on her—just yet.” 3 

This woman, strong and reticent, was wearing pity 
on her sleeve; and that is a good badge for any son to 
see. 

“Mother, I did not know,” he said, putting a quiet 
hand on her shoulder. : 

“You had no need to know, boy. My own life is 
*behind me—but yours is in front.” From the grief 
that had mellowed her humour she found grace to laugh. 
“ Jasper,”’ she went on, “ you are so downright, some- 
how. You plan as you plan, and believe that it will 
all come true to-morrow, because you will it so. Do 
you know what an old, old woman can teach you of 
the world that was young when I had dimples in my 
cheeks ? ”’ 5 

“You have them still, mother, when you laugh.” 

“Then [ll be grave. Dimples are not seemly at my 
age. Listen, boy. You brought Hazel to us—your 
boy’s face afire with something I’d lost long ago—and 
said you had found her in the wood. You’ve grown up 
side by side, you two, and you hoped to capture all her 
heart?” 

“ T’ve tried to,” said the Squire. : 

“Most of it was yours for the asking; but there 
- was a hidden corner of it that was not yours at all, 
and never would have been, if you’d not ridden on Mr. 
Oastler’$ business. Jasper, I give all women’s secrets 
into your hands, when I tell you what I know. You'd 
“have married, you two, and survived the beauty of the 
wedlock-time; but afterwards you would have learned 
that she was not altogether yours. Deep in her heart, 
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boy, there’d have been one corner that never gave you 
right of way; and marriage is worse than nothing unless — 
all is given, without stint or measure. If you’d not 
gone to London, on the bairns’ errand—my dear, what 
you would have lost! And what you gained by going 
—well, she will tell you later on, no doubt—and of course © 
- you are thinking | of supper, while I keep you listening 
to an old woman’s chatter.” 

When the meal was near its end, Jasper glanced at his 
mother. ‘‘ As I came down the moor, I was thinking 
how much I had,” he said—-“‘ more than one man has 
a right to have, somehow.” 

“Be quit of superstition. Listen to me, when I tell 
you to hold fast to happiness, when it comes your way. 
There are tears and thorns enough in the world, lad o’ 
mine, and one day they'll find you. Best have the © 
golden days to take with ycu when that time comes. I 
was at your father’s grave this morning, and found the © 
sorrow of remembrance. It was like the smell of lavender, 
when the first grief was over. Well, Mary?” She 
broke off, as the little maid came in. 

“Tf you please, Squire, Jess Nutter asks to see you. 
She has a message from her father.” 

“Ask her what it is.” 

‘ST did. 6ir-; «and she said it was private-like, if you’d | 
be pleased to see her.” 

Jasper was tired, and longing for his ease; but he 
remembered that Nutter was of yeoman stock, that | 
he had always been friendly to his house. “ Take her 
to the Justice Room. There’s a fire there,” he said. 

“How you cling to the old, nice distinctions,” said 
Mrs. Holt, when they were alone again. ‘‘ Nutter’s 
girl must be given pomp and circumstance, because her — 
folk have been settled in the Dale since Mary: Stuart’s © 
time. And this in spite of the man’s fine thirst for 
liquor.” 

“His forebears gave it him, mother—with the pride 
he carries fairly well.” 
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“Oh, you defend your own, like your father.” 

Jasper rose by and by, and found Jess standing by 
the hearth. Her eyes were very bright, and the colour — 
deepened in her face, then died away as suddenly. : 

“Good-even, Squire,’ she said. ‘It was true that 
father asked me to step up on my way home and ‘tell 
you he’d be glad to see you one day soon about the bit 
0’ walling that needs doing. But I could have given 
that message to Mary, without disturbing you.” 

““ There’s something more, Jess?” 

“ Ay, there’s a good deal more,’’ she answered dryly. 

‘He could make nothing of her mood. This girl, so 
quiet and self-reliant at usual times, was like a hunted 
thing. She glanced about, as if in search of help; and, 
finding none, turned suddenly. = 

“Can you bring Dick home to me, Squire?” she 
asked. 

“T wish Icould. He’s a long way over-seas by now ’ 

“Out of reach, is he—out of reach altogether? ”’ 
She stood there for awhile, desolate, afraid. Then she 
gathered her courage. . ‘‘ Thank ye, Squire. That’s all 
I wished to know, and I'll be bidding you good-night.” 

He could not let her go like this. His own happiness 
was so quick and vivid that he needed to give some- 
thing of it to this woebegone lass of Nutter’s. “ You’ve 
been friendly, you two? ” he asked. 

“* Dick was half a wild-bird, and I was a wild-bird 
altogether. That’s how it was, Squire. We liked our 
scampers up the moor. And he pestered me to marry 
him, over and over again; and I was stubborn. Your 
lady-mother is kind and sonsy, but it was not for me to 
spoil Dick’s life and hers.” 

There was nothing hunted or fugitive about her 
now. The pride of her yeoman-steck was steady and 
alert. 

“And now you want him back, Jess?” 

“Want him back? I never thought any woman 
could cry for any man as I’m crying for Dick. I’ve 
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changed my mind, Squire, about wedlock. He could 
wed me blithe and soon, if only he’d come home.” 

Her pride and great forlornness touched Jasper to 
a pity that he did not understand. Other maids had 


. sent out other men to voyages, and found them come — 


~ home cured of the wander-fever; and Jess might steady 
Dick when his journeys ended. He would have chosen 
another mate for the lad; but, after all, he was no 
longer his brother’s keeper. 

The Squire. was so ready with kindliness that he 
was not content to see Jess to the door, but walked 
beside her till they reached the garden-gate. She was 
a bond, somehow, between himself and the twin of 
him, and she was suffering. 

The sickle moon lay white in the arms of a violet 
sky as he opened the gate, and sought for some last 
word that should hearten her. 

“Tt will all come right, Jess. Just wait, and your 
happiness will come.” 

“Nay, Squire, it will never come right in this world. 
How could it?” 

She stepped down the road, a brave, comely figure _ 
of a lass, asking no man’s pity. It was only when she 
turned the bend of the track that she halted for a storm 
of tears. Her man was over-seas, and she—she was 
here with the loneliness that was like hunger, and thirst, 
and pain. If Dick were beside her—if only Dick were — 
beside her—-all would be so well. 

He was not here. So, with stubborn pride to meet 
disaster, she quickened her pace, and lifted her head 
to the moonlight, and came to her own home; 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
FOUR FOR A BIRTH 


On a late day of October, with the last of the leaves 
pattering down from the sycamore that sheltered Gossips’ 
Stool, four old people sat on the fallen trunk and gossiped 
like so many magpies. 

“What did I tell ye, woman?” asked Silas Stott, 
whose fancy fed on offal, till lies were bred in it like 
maggots. “If Squire could go kissing and hugging 
Nutter’s lass at the farm-gate—and I saw ’em at it, I 
did—in the summer ee 

“Eh, but they tripped ye up over that,” snapped 
old Lisbeth, wroth that she should be interrupted in 
countless repetitions of her own tale. ‘‘ They made 
thee so feared for thy skin, Silas, that ye had to own to 
it in public that you sawnaught no more than Squire 
and her at the gate.” 

‘Well, what more should I want? Keep your eyes . 
open, Lisbeth o’ Dan’s, and see what you can, and put 
the worst face on to what you see. That’s been my 
gospel, and it’s carried me safe through life so far.” 

“Ay, but I saw and I heard,” said Lisbeth, settling 
her apron nicely into place before beginning the 
story all afresh. ‘‘It was three nights since, as I was 
telling ye. I’d been up to Moorseats with some wash- 
ing—Mrs. Holt being very good to me, a lone widow, and 
knowing I’ve a gift for starching Squire’s shirts and 
collars, and him so fanciful about his linen—and I’d 
had a crack wi’ the servants, and heard how they were 
missing Master Dick, who’d sailed to heathen countries 
—and I was coming away, with a snug basket o’ vittles 
under my cloak, when who should I see but Squire and 
Nutter’s lass, walking down to the gate—just side by 
side, as if they'd a right to walk that way.” 
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“He seems fondish-like of gates,”’ put in Silas. 

‘* So I crept along pratly, like a hen that fears to tread 
on her chicks. And Squire, he took her hand, and he 
Heid jit. “lt will all come right, Jess,” says he, warm — 
as midsummer. * Just you wait,’ says he, ‘and your 
happiness will come.’ So then I slipped behind a 
yew-tree, and waited till he’d left her and gone up- © 
road again; and after that I took my way home, and- 
found Nutter’s lass leaning over the wall, sobbing like 
as if her heart were breaking. She never heard me as 
I passed. Poor lamb! I cry myself, many a time, ~ 
just for thinking o’ the ravening wolves abroad, dressed 
up in Squires’ clothing.” : 

“Tf I'd my way,” said Silas, ‘“there’d be an end of 
Squires and such. Cumberers 0’ the ground, I call 
‘em. Do they delve? Do they spin?” 

“Well, do ye, for that matter? ’”’ laughed the fourth 
gossip, vixenish because she had no news of her own 
to throw into this brewing cauldron. 

““Nay, Susannah; but I ply a thread and needle. I 
work for my living, and I’d have all men do the like. 
Such as Squire suck the life-blood from us honest folk | 
and think they do us a service if they nod as we pass 
’em on the road.” 

“Ye borrowed that fro’ the shock-headed man who 
came ranting into Consett-against Oastler’s Bill. What 
a memory ye have, Silas—ye’ve got it word for word.” — 

Lisbeth, feeling that her tongue was like to rust 
from want of action, began all afresh to tell her tale; 
but even Silas was surfeited. 

“You put me in mind, woman, of a-book that Parson 
Bronté’s lass, over at Haworth yonder, has written, 
so they tell me—though she never could have done it, 
for I’ve seen her and she was naught to look at. Ax 
neighbour-man had got hold of a copy, and he came and — 
read a bit of it as I sat straddle-wise at my tailoring. 
And it put me in mind o’ you, it did.” 

“How so?” 
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preached in Ebenezer Chapel by the Reverend Joseph 
Brandraham. And the sermon had ninety-and-nine 
_heads—or thereabouts, for I never was one for figuring 
sums—and each ’o them had ninety-and-nine little 
heads, and he preached and he preached, till some- 
body flung a cudgel at him, just for weariness.” : 

“Well?” asked Lisbeth, with tart challenge. 

“Nay, just that old Joseph did change his tune a 
bit, I reckon, as he got from one head to t’other of his 
sermon. But ye go clacking for ever about Squire 
and Nutter’s lass, telling it the same way every time 
till a man goes dizzy. For my part, I had the news 
first, as you know, when I came on Squire and Jess——” 
/ “Yve heard that tale already, Silas, a score times 
Or so.” : 

Gossip was surfeited for awhile, and weary of itself. 
Lisbeth was the first to revive her drooping spirits and 
take cheer in life again. ‘‘ The news will go bonnily up 
and down the Dale,” she said, smoothing fresh creases 
from her apron. “ Their Squire, with the high head 
he carries—and they’ve a liking for him in their slow, 
old-fashioned way—and Jess Nutter—and what will 
little Miss Goldilocks think of it all? Too good and 
dainty for this world, so she thinks herself.” 

It happened that the Squire had ridden over to 
Consett, about some business of a horse he wished to 
buy; and he came home with great content, thinking 
of Hazel and how good it was to be alive, when he 
rounded the corner and surprised the gossips at their 
web-spinning. They had no time to hide their faces 
from him; and for a moment he saw them as they 
were. Then they answered his quiet greeting, and 
he rode up the hill. But he could not rid himself for 
awhile of that glimpse of venom in the four faces before 
they hid it under fawning smiles. It was as if a deep 
gulf had opened under his horse’s feet, and he had 
looked down into a place of crawling, leprous shapes 


- 
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that writhed and lifted aclan mouths to shame the 
sunlight. 

Jasper was no day-dreamer, by nature or by choice ; 
but throughout his life there had come these moments 
of keen, certain intuition. One such moment, for | 
_ ever to be remembered, had reached him when he 
found Hazel in the wood and claimed her as his mate. 
There had been others, when Dick and his welfare were — 
concerned. And now again the breezy sense of good- — 
health and content was swept aside, for he had seen 
and known. All the parish might have passed by, 
and seen these four sitting on the log, and guessed no 
more about the matter than that old folk must have 
their gossip, as some recompense. for failing limbs. 
Jasper might have gone by with the same thought, at ~ 
any moment save the one that found him now. 

As he rode forward, his memory returned to Oastler— 
to the children crucified by trade—to the room in Lon- | 
don where he had bared his heart to a company of grave 
legislators. At first, there seemed no link between that 
enterprise and his meeting with the gossips yonder; 
but the lilt of his horse’s stride brought clearness to 
his thoughts. Tongues that went clacking, clacking, 
could be harnessed to the work of killing just as surely 
as Murgatroyd’s big water-wheel. Those four were ~ 
engaged on crucifixion of another kind, as he passed 
them on the road; he knew it, in the bone and marrow 
of him. 

Then suddenly the mood passed, as he turned the 
road corner, and met Mr. Royd and Hazel. The girl. 
was so bright and good to see, so real—part of the ~ 
sunlight and the moist, still fragrance of the day— 
that he laughed, with quick relief. 

“T passed old Silas Stott just now, Mr. Royd, with 
three other old women sitting by him.” 

“Oh, you did, boy? Did you happen to throttle 
him as you went by? I’m sorry you failed. The 
parish is itching to be rid of him.” 
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“They had somebody’s reputation at their tongues’ 
end sin 
“Yours or mine, maybe. One never knows. But 
meanwhile, Jasper, there’s a blue sky over us, and 
liberty to feel good horseflesh under one. I’ve a man 
to see on the far side of Consett. Why not rein about 
and join us?” - 
The gossips watched them pass, and Silas Stott 
chuckled. “They go mounted, proud and free. Eh, 
but wait awhile, my cronies, and we'll see ’em walking, 
hats in hand. We’re all of us lowly-born, come back 
to the root o’ things, and I like to pluck the great folk 
down. One lass for daylight, and the lowlier one for 
.dusk—Squire always liked to drive a pair.” 

“ Four magpies,”’ laughed Royd carelessly. ‘‘ What’s 
the old proverb, Jasper—four for a birth, isn’t it?” 

As they reached Consett, the Squire and Hazel— 
Royd a little behind them, because his eagerness was 
not as young as theirs—they encountered Murgatroyd, 
a dejected figure of a-man, looking behind him con- 
stantly and ‘seeming to be dusting cobwebs from his 
feet. : 
~ “Ym selling the mill, Squire,” he said, with quick 
return to stubbornness, “and it’s thanks to you and 
Mr. Royd here. If this outrageous Bill of Oastler’s 
becomes law, and they say it will before so very long— 
it’s time for mill-masters to quit, and find some fool 
to buy a lame horse from them.” 

“ Still unrepentant ? ” said Royd, with sharp question. 

“Business is business, and brass is brass. It’s 
easy for such as ye to ride your lands and carry high 
heads. As for repentance, Parson Thewlis comes and 
japes at me, time and time; and I tell him notions 
are well enough, but it takes a hard head to make hard 
brass. And that’s all about it.” 

Royd, seeing that Hazel had ridden forward round 
the bend of the highway, asked Murgatroyd point- 
blank again if he had no regrets. 
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~“T’d like you better, man, if you were selling the © 
mill because—oh, because * 

“Nay, Pl be honest. The bairns matter naught 
at all to me, as long as they earn good money. And ~ 
now I’m not honest, maybe; for they matter a deal, — 
these late days. They won’t stop their crying, and ~ 
they hinder my feet on the road—hinder my feet— — 
the daft little fools.” The man conquered his weak- — 
ness with an effort that brought the sweat in round ~ 
beads about his face. ‘‘ As for you, Squire,” he said, 
with his old truculence, ‘I can understand your feeling 
in this Oastler business. When a man hopes for a 
bairn of his own, they tell me he goes daft with tender- 
ness-—same as I do for my brass. Ask Silas Stott about 
it, Squire. One lass for daylight, he tells us, and one 
for the gloaming-time.” 

The two men rode slowly forward, after Murgatroyd 
had gone his ways. 

“What the devil did he mean, Jasper? ” asked ~ 
Royd, after a long silence. 

The Squire’s glance met his, clear and a “ He's: 
mad, sir. That is all about it.” 

“Maybe, but mad folk can spread ugly rumours. 
Jasper, I—I’m shaken, somehow. Just give me your — 
hand, and say the man’s a liar.” 

The assurance given, they rode forward, and Hazel 
put their world to rights again, as her way was, when 
they overtook her. 

“I’m so glad, Jasper,’’ she said. “The man Mur- ~ 
gatroyd praised you, and I half forgive him.” : 

“Mr. Oastler’s Bill goes through very soon, Hazel, 
if that is what you mean. = 

So Royd was well content to know that these two 
had a secret language of their own. He shook his 
horse into a trot, and blamed himself for his quick 
suspicion of the Squire. After all, youth was youth, | 
and he remembered certain enterprises of his own > 
before he mated his true wife; but Hazel was bone — 
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of his bone, his only child, and he proposed to give 
a into the keeping of clean hands, or into none at 
alu. (date - ; 
‘And yet, for all their well-content, rumour went 

up and down the parish during the next weeks, till it 
brewed to thunder. The Squire met odd glances, of 
question and surprise, that baffled him as he went about 
his ways. Royd encountered a change, quiet and 
‘subtle, in the greetings given him by farmers and their 
wives. It was as if the old, happy quiet of the Dale 
was broken, and suspicion lurked in all men’s eyes, 
where honest trust had shown not long ago. 

Up at Nutter’s farm, as November stepped into the 

last month of the year, Jess could no longer hide her 
secret. There was a constant, eager crying for the 
Dick who did not come from over-seas; and she waited, 
waited, till hope ended. Then she went up to the 
neighbour-woman who lived at the next farm, and told 
her all the trouble. 
- Mary Lister was big of body, and big of heart. She 
had mothered a few of her own, and her pity ran out 
to this forlorn child of Nutter’s. ‘I shall be with ye, 
lass, when the time comes. Just ye get down and 
tell your father all about it.” 

Jess knew the counsel right, and by and by, when 
Nutter came home in the dark of a snowy night, she 
told how it had been, and howit was. And her father, 
sick at heart for awhile, rallied to her aid. He got up 
heavily, and put a rough, quiet hand on her shoulder. 

“I love thee no less, girl, for I cannot. But, it’s 
hard to thoyle—hard to thoyle.” 

Then by and by his fury kindled against the man 
who had not the pluck to come and stand by her side ; 
but neither threat nor entreaty served to drag his name 
from Jess. To draw suspicion from any one in the . 
home-country, indeed, she gave him to understand 
that her man was a ne’er-do-weel who lived beyond the 
borders of Squire Hardcastle’s lands, and who had 
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gone into hiding because he had half-killed a keeper — 
in some poaching foray. 

So vengeance was denied Nutter; and, when he 
- got to bed that night, he turned his face to the wall, 
a broken man, and wished the dawn would come. 

But Jess stayed below-stairs, stirrmg the peats now 
and then, and spreading her fine hands—good for the © 
churning and all household work—to the warmth 
they needed. She was thinking back along the yester- 
days. They had owed no debts, Dick and she, to — 
pride and circumstance; they had known no law, - 
save such as ran on the free uplands and the moors. 
It had been her will that she should not spoil her man’s ~ 
life by marrying outside her station. Pagan, strong 
and self-reliant, she got so far in her thoughts without 
regret ; and then the tears came in a sharp and sudden ~ 
flood. 

It was all so different now. The young life, asking 
to be born in honour, would go through all its days 
with shame for its companion. Her father would 
dread to meet his neighbours on the road. Oh, she 
saw it all. And Dick was never to be blamed, for he 
had asked for marriage, and, when she denied him that, 
he had gone on one of his haphazard frolics. He had 
not known her trouble—as how should he, when she 
herself did not know until long after his flight from _ 
Squire Hardcastle’s men? 

Throughout. December, and well into a January 
that was harsh with a black frost and a wind that 
nipped to the bone, the Dale slumbered on the rumours — 
set about by Silas Stott and the Consett beldames. 
Rumour would go, they told themselves, where other — 
gossip of the sort had gone, to the place appointed; 
and Luke Ward, in moments of free speech, voiced a hope 
that the fires below were live and ready. ; 

Nutter and his girl, and Mary Lister, kept their secret 
well, up yonder at the farm. They had always been 
“folk to keep to themselves, with a queer pride of their — 
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own,’’ and reticence was easier on that account. When- 
ever Jess went abroad, it was at dusk: and, when — 
Mary Lister did her market-errands down in Consett, 
and they asked why Nutter’s lass did not come as she 
used to do, the farm-wife asked them tartly who gave 
Consett people—mean folk who sold their children’s 
bodies to the mills—the right to question Cringle Dene 
about its doings. : 

-Then came a night when Jess, heartsick and weary, 
got out of doors and smelt the frost-wind, with its 
smell of violets to come when the winter’s spite was 
ended. And ever the song of her wanderings piped 
at her ear—the journeys Dick and she had shared—the 
glamour that had fluted them, a merry minstrel, along 
the primrose ways. Then she recalled her strong and 
steady caring for this lad who was younger and more way- 
ward than herselfi—and now, it seemed, she had no 
strength or need, save to feel Dick’s arms about her—to 
hear his voice, bidding her find courage. 

Nutter had reared a patch of parsley in a corner of 
the home-croft, for reasons of his own; and a hare, 
tamed by hunger, was cropping as Jess came home. 
Her step was so sharp on the frozen road that the 
hare bolted in blind panic, under the girl’s feet; and 
her last conscious step in this life was one that, in 
the midst of her own startled, sharp dismay, drew back 
lest she should tread on this wayfarer. 

She got to the farm somehow, and told Mary Lister 
some wandering tale of primroses, and Dick, and a 
bonnie, brown hare that had startled her. And, near 
dawn, she had an hour of motherhood, exquisite be- 
yond belief; and then there came a needing of her 
man, a crying for him in the dark. And through the 
gathering weakness of the light that failed, Jess sent 
up an eager, tender cry. 

_“ It was my fault, not his—and no forgiveness needed, 
save for me.” 

The black frost bit, that night, with teeth hard 
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as the nether millstone. They asold not keep the room 
-warm about the dead mother and the lusty babe, 
whatever faggots they put on to help ‘the peats. But 
Nutter did not heed the cold. Into his own winters 
time of shame and grief had come the crying of a child. — 
Only Heaven understands what daft and happy foolish. 
ness steals into a grandfather’s heart at such a time. 
Something that is bone of his bene—something that 
brings back the years of rosemary and rue—some 


forward hope that bafiles the world’s rough-usage—they 


clamoured at his heart, and would not be still. 


“Give me the bairm, Mary,” he said, with sharp 


impatience. ‘‘ He’s crying, because you’ve no _know- 
ledge how to handle him.” 

So Mary, with an understanding old as motherhood, 
put the babe into his arms for a moment, and let it 
feel his strength and lean against it. Then she took 
it from him, and bade him get to bed, for he was 
wearied out; and he was biddable, for the first time 
since Jess met him with her secret at his home-coming 
on a dark and snowy night gone by. Much had gone 
from him—pride and the daughter he loved—but there 


was a living, lusty voice about the house to ease the’ 


hardship. 

Sleep came to him at last, after long nights of striving ; 
and he dreamed of other years, when the world was 
full of heartsease and content. 


% 
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CHAPTER XIX 
THE WIN TRY SPITE 


WHEN news came to the Squire of the death of 
Nutter’s lass, he went apart with the trouble, and 
wondered that he had not guessed the girl’s meaning 
when she came to Moorseats and asked if he could find 
Dick for her. So much that she had said, and left 
unsaid, was plain now. 

He had been fond of Jess, with her self-reliance 
‘and aloofness. She was of the women who make -a 
dale better for their living in it; and now her memory 
was shamed in the thoughts of all the parish because 
_his own brother, bone of his bone and twin to him, 
had willed it so. Something of Nutter’s wrath against 
the culprit shook him—a wish that Dick were here, so 
that they two could fight it out with naked fists, and 
find afterwards some way of brotherly approval of 
each other. It was unlike Dick to be skulking over- 
seas when there was trouble here at home to face. 

And ever gossip, tended by Silas Stott, went crawl- 
ing up and down the parish. The Squire met open 
ridicule from his enemies, whenever he rode into Con- 
sett; and in the home-lanes he found a question and 
a pity in the glances of his friends—a pity that was 
hard to bear. 

He took the burden up. After all, he had learned 
the way of shouldering Dick’s troubles, and he must 
carry a high head, as of old, for sake of Moorseats. 

Stott, with his weasel mind—and Lisbeth, wrinkled 
with the foul thoughts of many years—and Murgatroyd, 
who loathed the Squire and Oastler—they went by 
stealth about the parish, saying they put two and 
two together, though in fact they were adding naught 
to naught. 

H 
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The venom gathered head, till at last Royd came © 
over to Moorseats one morning, in great perplexity. 

= Jasper, do you know what they are saying in the 
parish?” he asked. — 

“Yes, I know, sir.’ 

“ Then why d’ ye not defend voit? There was 
Murgatroyd, who japed at you in the road that day, 
and I asked you if the sneer were true.” 

“T did not think it true, but now I know exactly 
what he meant.” 

Jasper saw the man’s face whiten and quiver for 
a moment. Royd was old to knowledge of his world; 
but, if this son of Holt’s failed his trust in him, it seemed 
that there was an end of all things. 

oe Oh, the pity of it, lad—the daft, astounding pity 
of i 

“Dick is made as he’s made, sir, and you'll not 
judge him, by your leave.” 

“Dick?” said the other testily. ‘“‘ Who spoke of 
Dick?” 

“Why, all the parish, so you tell me. Jess came 
to me, asking news of him, and said he’d pestered her 
to marry him; and she would not, for fear of spoiling 
his life.”’ 

There was quick relief in Royd’s voice. . “ Why did 
you not tell me this before ? ”’ 

“Tt was Dick’s secret, and hers.” 

“But, Jasper, d’ye not know they couple your name 
with hers—your name, not Dick’s? ”’ 

The Squire laughed, till something in Royd’s glance 
checked him. ‘“‘There’s a way to treat gossip—to 
take it as you leap a five-barred gate,”’ he said gravely. 

“You cannot this time. We've got to kill the lie, 
and kill it quickly. Lad, it’s no time for Jack-o’- 
Dreaming.- The honour of your house is—is asking for 
plain truth.” 

Jasper went apart. His courage was only human, — 
after all; and this trouble thrust on hin, without — 


es 
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warning, was hard to meet. The honour of his house 
_ was asking for the truth, no doubt. His love of Hazel — 
was asking for the truth. But, thin and far, like a web © 
light as gossamer and strong as steel, Dick’s honour 
also called to him. He must bide his time, till the 
random lad came home again. And something of the 
bitterness to come he guessed; but not all of it, for 
God is merciful. 

“Qn your honour, Mr. Royd,” he said, turning 
sharply, “ you will keep Dick’s secret? You surprised 
it from me.” 

“Do you mean that I’m not free to deny this lie 
whenever I meet it? Are you going to shoulder the 
burden tamely? ”’ 
> “Deny it at all times and seasons, Mr. Royd; but 
Dick’s name must not be brought into the matter.” 

-“There’s the rub of it all. Cannot you see, boy, 
that you'll never clear yourself, unless they can fit the 
puzzle to their liking? To give them their due, they 
only half believe it of you —just as yet — but poor, 
scapegrace Dick—well, it would be understandable.” 

“How did the rumour start?” asked Jasper by 
and by. 

Royd told him of the meetings. with Nutter’s girl, 
surprised by Stott and Lisbeth, and of the mountains 
reared from those two mole-hills. ‘‘ You see how the 
devil helps his own, lad? You must see it. Every 
lie fits neatly into place, and this sad business up at 
Nutter’s clinches it all. If Dick were home, he’d be 
quick to clear you and speak out.” 

The Squire’s face was older, harder. ‘‘ Suppose 
you had blundered into a brother’s secret—would you 
keep it, or blurt it out to all the parish?” 

_ “Qh, you have me there. What else would there 
be to do but keep it?” 

- Again the strong and slender chain plucked at Jasper’s 

| heart from over-seas. ‘‘ Dick is twin to me, and that 
sort of bond-brotherhood goes deep, sir. When he 
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comes to clear me, he comes; and that is all about 
wy 

Royd glanced at him with a queer mixture of pity 
and approval. ‘You know, Jasper,” he said, his 
voice unsteady—‘ you know that you run the risk of 
losing all you care for in this world? They will not 
tell Hazel all the gossip; but the mist of it will come 
about her, till she doubts you.” 

“No,” said the Squire, his head lifted like a stag’s 
at bay. “‘ There’s one in the Dale who will never doubt 
mie.” 
“ Ah, there’s the look in your face when you came, 
you two—centuries ago, it seems—and you told us 
-you’d found her in the wood. But I tell you, boy, 
that gossip goes on its belly, like a snake, and hinders 
even the big caring.” 

“I keep troth with Dick, sir,” said the Squire simply, 
“however long the road to Hazel.” 

And so they parted. And the tired weeks length- 
ened out toward the springtime, with spite of frost, 
and snow, and gales that shook the stout old roof of | 
Moorseats till it rocked and quivered. But the weather 
playing round Jasper’s heart was fiercer still. Each 
day that he went about the roads and fields, he met some 
guarded sneer from the folk who hated him, or pity in — 
the faces of his well-wishers. When he went to kirk, 
and showed a hard face from the Squire’s pew to the 
worshippers below, he was aware that they counted 
him a hypocrite. Yet praise of God came to him, for 
the dishonour that hefaced was not his own. 

The trouble of it, as March spread her gales abroad, — 
ate inward, like a cancer of the soul. He kept aloof 
from Royd and Hazel. He would not ride or shoot 
with any man, and was glad when the moist April — 
came and gave him leave to seek the balm that every _ 
heath-man needs when trouble bites too deep. 

He went up to the hills, one day when the winds 
were quiet about Lonesome Heights, and keen remem- 
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brance of his. father came to him. The old Squire’s 
easy-going laugh, the kindly voice, seemed to be close 
at hand, as he bade his son redeem these broken lands, 
if the Holts’ indolence were not too strong for him. 

And now, as Jasper stood there—the larks singing 
overhead, and the great moor about him rousing itself 
from winter’s sleep—older voices than his father’s 
thronged about him. For ancestry has speech, when 
the youngsters of a race find grace to listen. Clear 
and steady the message came to him. Other Holts 
had been content to live from hand to mouth, time 
out of mind, till their acres lessened and their joy in 
hospitality was narrowed. They had looked for one 
of their race to put firm feet into the soil again, aud 
‘win. back their pride of gear. 

Men never know themselves, till great joy or trouble 
shakes off the dust of every-day. Jasper could not 
credit now, till he grew used to it, this vision of the. 
elder-days that came to warn and hearten him. He 
glanced out across the desolate green acres, and there 
against the sky-line an old, old shepherd went driving 
filmy sheep, with a phantom dog that never barked, 
but ran pad-footed on in front of him. 

“Give you good-day and good-bye, shepherd,” said 
Jasper, some new purpose at his heart. “ You'll be 
glad to be nearing your journey’s end.” 

Whatever the reason of this haunting, the Squire 
believed now that the ghostly company went sorrow- 
ing till the last acre of the ruined lands was returned 
to tillage; and he vowed, here and now, that he would 
not rest till they were ransomed from the heath. After 
all, it was simpler work than facing Oastler’s legislators 
there in London. 

He did not know, as he got home at gloaming, that 
again his fore-elders were busy with him. They had 
loved these lands. Some had gambled away a corner 
here and there, and some had lost a field or two by 
sloth, And now the sum of losses mounted up and 
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up; but, in the further country where they lived, 
these haphazard ancestors, they never ceased to ask 


for a squire to reign at Moorseats who had a firmer % 


grip on circumstance. And the same eagerness of 

soul came to Jasper—the same reluctance towards 
hardship—as when he rode for London on Mr. Oastler’s 
business. 

As he climbed the crest of the last hill home, he 
looked out across the valley, and from Royd’s house 
of Langcotes a light shone suddenly across the dark- 
ness, like a beacon. And he took it for an omen. 

“‘ There goes Goldilocks,” he thought—‘ and she asks 
me to get forward with the work.” 

He gripped his purpose tight, as men indolent by 
nature must do if they hope to win through to the 
goal. The next day he borrowed two farm-hands 
from his grumbling bailiff, and took them up to Lone- 
some Heights, and the three of them doffed coats, and 
set about the business. The labour of it was tough and 
stubborn, but Jasper glanced time and time, between 
the intervals of spade-work, at the wall that guarded 
this intake from the moor. Each boulder of it had 
been delved from the soil they turned up now, trench 
by trench. If those before him had been content to 
quarry stones out, and build them into place, and make 
‘good grass-land from the hardship of it all, he need not 
grumble at the easier task of reclamation. : 

They had the smell of the moorland to help them, 
and a cheery breeze that played like Robin Good- 


fellow about the heath; and, when they sat at the — 


wall-corner to eat the mid-day meal oi cheese and 
bread and ale, the joy of land-winning showed in the 
faces of these three. 

A month later, the Squire’s bailiff came stumping — 
into the kitchen at Moorseats, and unburdened his 
wrath to Martha, the housekeeper. 

“Sit ye down now, Ebenezer,’ said the old woman} 
putting a coy touch to her cap. ‘‘ What with Master — 
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_ Dick over-seas, and Squire for ever at this new game 
of land-winning, it’s a treat to see a man about the 
house these days.” 

_ “Tt will be soon, I promise ye. Squire has gone so 
daft-like that he thinks of naught save intake. One 
day he borrows a man, and th’ next a hefty lad. And 
so it goes on, Martha, till all the good lands may go to 
rack and ruin, for all he cares.” 

“Tm sorry for ye, to be sure. The maids are all 
out at a merry-making, thanks be, and Mistress over 
at Langcotes. You look peaked and poorly, Ebenezer, 
and I’m not feeling so very well myself. A plate o’ 
cold pork and a sup o’ rum would hearten us, I doubt.” 

When the meal was half through, Martha smoothed 
-her apron, with a piety that was half afraid to discuss 
such matters. ‘“‘ That poor lass o’ Nutter’s lies in her 
grave, and we shall never know the rights and wrongs 
of it. But I will say this for Squire—he keeps his 
head up gradely.”’ 

Fire quickened in the bailiff’s quiet eyes. ‘‘ He has 
the right to do, woman—for he’s riding a lie under- 
foot.” 

“Not so hasty, Ebenezer, not so hasty. I’m leal 
‘to Squire as anybody; but there’s been a deal o’ talk 
and chatter up and down, as you must own. Still 
waters run deep—and I look at the master’s face now 
and then, I do, and wonder if it’s not a sort o’ whited 
sepulchre. And him a little babby once, that I dandled 
on my knee.” 

Ebenezer left half his rum untasted. “There are 
still waters, and still waters, woman,” he said, getting 
to his feet. ‘‘Some are muddy, and other-some run 
clean. I'll thank ye to have no traffic with such as 
Silas Stott.” 

He stumped out in fury, and Martha wept at the 
hearth, because men were so quick of temper and so 
changeable. Here was she, in her prime at sixty- 
five, and Ebenezer unwedded, too, at sixty-six—and 
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she had hoped so much from the side of pork and the 
tea-pot full of rum. And now he was gone, because ~ 
‘she had hinted that the.Squire was no better than he 
need be. 

Jasper himself found his way made easier during 
the next months. His bailiff was like a rough and 
faithful dog about the lands he guarded—strong to 
bark or bite when trouble threatened. He had thought 
this intake fury of the Squire’s a passing whim; but 
now Martha’s coy and sheltered treason had opened 
his eyes to the master’s effort and the meaning of it. 
He saw Jasper come home each day at dusk, with 
beaded sweat about his face and the light of a great 
endeavour in his eyes; and constantly he lent him a 
man here, a lad there, without complaint or grudging. 
~“You are getting too good for this world,” laughed — 
the Squire, one evening as he asked for more help 
with the intake. ‘ There’s never a growl about you, 
Ebenezer.” 

“Nobody yet was too good for this world, Squire, 
because it’s the world we have to live in. But you’re 
learning summat, up yonder at the Heights, that I 
tried to teach your father, and he wouldn’t listen. Wil 
ye let me have my say, and have done with it?” 

Jasper, heartened and tired by the day’s work, bade 
his man sit down beside him on the seat that over- 
looked the young, green leafage of the Dene. “ If - 
it’s all as solemn as your face, we’d best get our pipes 
alight before the sermon.” 

“You're vastly like your brother, Squire, now and 
then. I could have sworn I heard him poking a jest 
at me.’ 

““T’m like him always, if they’d let me have my 
liberty. Free as a moor- -bird, he, with no lands to 
hinder him.” 

They smoked in silence for awhile, listening to the 
peaceful clamour of the rooks, and watching the June — 
sundown spread a robe of magic round the land. Then ~ 
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the bailiff unburdened himself of a weight that had 
lain heavy.on him since he watched the old Squire 
gov to a kindly, careless manhood, like the rest of 
them. 

““Tt’s this way, Squire. The house is not what ye’d 
call poor; the lands are not what ye’d call poor; but 
we're always having to draw in a bit, and niggle and 
scrape, to keep free from debt. It’s not healthy for 
a house.” 

“Tt is not,” agreed Jasper. “It plays the devil 
with one’s temper, now and then.” 

“And what o’ my temper? I believe ye—and I’ve 
the worst of it.to bear. Now listen, Squire, for I’ve 
caught ye in a quiet sort of biddable good-humour, if 
yell let me say as much. What I said to your father 
* always was that lands are like a garment. No woman 
would ever dream of wearing a gown that was frayed 
at edges, however good the rest of it might be. She’d 
see to those rough edges, quick and proper, and mend 
qesaaies 

“That’s good for the first head of your sermon,” 
said Jasper lazily. 

“And no: man, owning lands, ought to turn a blind 
eye to the fringes, letting the heather step down and 
down, just as it pleases, over fields that men afore- 
time sweated to bring into tillage. You can have 
green garths below, Squire—but Lonesome Heights 
are a shame to me, whenever I have to cross them. . 
Leastways, they were,’ he added, by and by, “ until 
you took them well in hand. And the next head of 
the sermon, Squire, is just this. Give with your right 
hand or your left, since all the Holts are for giving— 
but not with both.” 

Through the next days, Jasper thought often of his 
bailiff. He had not needed the sermon, as it chanced, 
because the task of land-winning had taught him much ; 
but the approval of so taciturn an elder aided him. 
The mists of the easy-going days went by him, as he 

HZ 
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trenched, and delved, and plied the spade beside his 
men. He could spend less, without hardship—could 
win dying acres back, instead of roaming with a gun— 
could make his house secure from the: restless sense 
of money-want that is near to outright debt. And 
ever, once in a little while, he left his men to their~ 
spade-work, and got apart, and ached for the yesterdays 
when he was free to meet Hazel without hint of mire or 
gossip. 

As his purpose strengthened, so his caring gathered 
depth. He had not known till now what it meant 
to go lonely without Hazel. The need of something 
no one else could give him—the gift she had to ease 
his troubles, and to spur him forward up the hills— 
the grace and charm of her—he had not understood 
them, till he stood now in the hazard of the losing— 
would never have come to full, true knowledge of them, 
indeed, but for this lonliness and separation. Deep 
lines of suffering began to show themselves about his 
face. The gulf that had opened between Hazel and 
himself was so wide and appalling that he could only 
stifle the memory of bygone days by working beyond 
his strength. He tired his own farm men out, though 
they were ashamed to confess as much. And, as he 
laboured at the intake, he built new dreams about 
his house of Moorseats. They had no quick romance 
about them, no fire of poetry, these later dreams, but 
were concerned with rents, and mortgages, and tillage. 
In losing all that salted life for him, he could at least — 
bring pride of gear about the old house, for he had 
learned the first steps on this patient road already. 

On one of these June evenings he came home with 
a face so tired that Mrs. Holt hurried supper forward, 
and did not tell him just at once of the news the post 
had brought her, after he had gone early to the intake. 
It was only afterwards, when they sat together in the 
garden and watched the ancient pomp of summer 
glow and fade behind the moor, that she took a letter’ 
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from the bosom of her gown, and fondled it awhile 
and put it back again. fe 3 

“Dick has written to me at long last,” she said. 
“ There’s nothing wrong with his heart. There never 
was. He’s somewhere in America, and remembers the 
old mother, and says daft things tome. Oh, I’m proud, 
my dear, and—and happy.” 

Jasper thought of Nutter’s girl, and was thankful, 
in some queer way, that Dick’s secret was well kept, 
and no need for another heart to reach the breaking- 
point. _ = 

“What is he doing, mother? ”’ ie 

‘“‘ Finding his luck, he says. There’s gold to be had 
for the asking, and my prodigal is coming home, he 
tells me, when he’s rich enough to buy all Cringle 

‘Dene and set us lazy Holts on our feet again. But 
there’s a note running through it all that saddens me. 
He wearies of it all, once every little while, because 
he knows that all’s not well with you, and wonders 
what the trouble is. Try as he would to laugh at the 
bond between you, he always knew that it was there.’ 

‘“There’s no trouble, mother,” said the Squire stub- 
-bornly. “‘ Dick is fanciful.”’ 

“Oh, but there is. You are living the lie down 
bravely, son of mine—and Hazel wonders why you 
keep aloof these days.” 

“What else is there to do?” 

“To tell her—what she knows already—that it’s 
a lie. Bring her to Moorseats, boy. I shall be jealous 
for a week or two, and then shall settle down at the 
Dower House, content enough.” 

_ Jasper was silent, thinking of that far-off day when 
he had found Hazel in the wood, and had fought dragons 
for her. He remembered every journey they had 
shared since then, the wonder and the beauty of her 
that increased with each succeeding year of intimacy. 

There were bigger dragons to be fought now—heart- 

sickness for her, longing to surrender this day-long 
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toil and weariness, and claim her for his mate, in spite 
of all. He was tired of fighting a shame that was not 
his own—tired of himself and of all things, save Hazel. 

Save Hazel. And now again the dying embers of © 
his courage got to a ruddy warmth again, as he watched 
her lamp flicker and grow bright across the valley, 
through the red of the sunset’s haze. 

“T take clean hands to her, mother, or stay away,” 
he said. . ‘ That’s the way of my caring.’ 

“Oh, very right and proper,” she broke in impati- 
ently ; « but you were made for each other, you two— 
made for each other, by some special favour that comes 
seldom, boy, in a world of easy-going marriages and 
late repentances. Do you propose to grow grey-haired 
in this fantastic living-down of a lie that can never __ 
really touch you? ” 

‘“* The culprit will arrive, soon or late, and clear me. 
‘I am waiting for that.” 

“Such culprits never arrive, Jasper. They skulk 
in the secret places, and let better men carry their 
burdens for them.” 

And now a tragic stillness came to the Squire. She 
was talking of her own well-beloved, and did not know: 
it. If she guessed that Dick was the offender, she 
would be quick with plausible excuses. As it was, 
Jasper was thankful once again that the secret was 
shared only by Royd and himself—and by Nutter’s ~ 
-lass, who bad gone to a country where the muddled | 
skeins of life are set to rights. 

Through the weeks that followed—rain and sunshine 
on the uplands, and Jasper getting forward with his 
work of sweat and digging—gossip grew more kindly 
with his name. His own folk had always been half- 
believers, though they were puzzled by his careless — 
handling of the matter, when he should have proved 
himself in all men’s sight. Qut at Consett, where 
they japed at squires and all such cattle, they began, 
afresh to like this big, free-riding horseman who came 


oe 


2 


among them now and then, and passed a greeting with 
all and sundry who cared to answer it, and went his 
ways with good humour sitting lightly on a heart that 
ached and sorrowed. 

And so the gossips put their heads together once 
again, and began to put little, unconsidered lies about 
once more. They boasted that the peat-fire kept alive 
at Moorseats for three hundred years was dwindling 
now, because it was smothered by the reek of a foul 
chimney. 
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The Squire had his head set well above intrigue 


and surmise, for he breathed the free air of the Heights, 
and ever his land-winning went forward to his liking. 
Yet there came a day of June when he could not step 
homeward with his men as of old, but stayed for quiet 
‘communion with the lands he rescued. He saw no 
_ shepherd, padding on ghostly feet behind a phantom 
flock. He saw nothing on earth, save his own heart’s 
misery. Sweat of body, and sweat of soul—he could 
bear no more. The cross was too heavy for him; and 
he, who had been the guardian and protector of his twin, 
sent out a lonely cry across the wastes, that Dick should 
return to succour him. 
Then he turned for home, and saw Hazel and a fine 
figure of a man coming up to meet him. 
“We were told where to find you, Squire,” said 
Richard Oastler, as if nothing had happened since they 
met last in London. “ Helping lost bairns, or tilling 
lost acres—that seems your way of life. We all guessed 
as much, when you came and roused the dry men of 
Westminster. Your ears must have burned as you 
rode north. They could not be done with their praises 
—wanted me to persuade you stand for Parliament— 
but I told them enough good men had been spoiled 
by politics, and that you were not a ready liar. Of 
course, I should have spared them such plain truth, if 
‘Thad not known the Bill was safe.” 
Jasper forgot his trouble as he glanced at Hazel, 
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with sharp remembrance of the time when she had 
bidden him claim her as soon as the children’s days of 
crucifixion were ended. And he found such starry and 
abiding caring in her eyes that all the:past was well 
worth while. 

““T was just wearying of tillage and all else, sir,” 
he said, with his old, easy laugh. 

“Wearying, at your age? Shame to you. Try 
seventeen years in murky London, with holidays in 
Manchester, and Colne, and all the places where they 
torture children. Now it’s over, boy, I’m going to 
buy a house and a bit of moor, as I told you, and you 
shall reach me how to intake. I’d rather hear the 
laverocks and peewits setting toil to music than prisoued 
mill-wheels.’’ . 

A moment of great quiet and intuition followed. 
These three, in their separate ways, had gone through 
trouble that seemed to ask too much of them. And 
the Squire, glancing at Oastler’s big, jolly face, meant 
for joy in life—seeing the grey weariness lurking 
underneath it—felt himself young and unproven. He 
had been gathering a new sort of pride in this labour 
of land-winning and renunciation—gathering hardness 
to meet his neighbours and give no pity, or ask for 
it, on the common road. Yet QOastler, after all these 
years of living on the rack, was a boy at heart, content 
to thrust his weariness aside. 

“ You'll come down and sup with us, Mr. Oastler? ” 

“IT will—especially if you’ve a bottle of the port 
we shared last year. It was a good vintage.” 

Then he fell to questioning Jasper about his work 
up here, for he had a mind alert and eager for the details 
of all handicrafts. He learned that the big, rounded 
hummocks in the corner of the pasture were bottomed 
by the rocks delved out aforetime when first the acres 
were wrested from the moor, and that the guardian- 
wall was built of the like stubborn stuff. All the 
mysteries of this later intake were explained to him— 
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the heaps of lime and marl, waiting to be dug into the 
peat as it was thrown up from the last corner left to 
be reclaimed—the smouldering bonfire, built of tough 
heather-roots, that had been burning for many days. 

“ Kin to your peat-fire at Moorseats,”’ said Oastler, 
_ with his quiet laugh—“ the fire that was lit when Norman 
William landed on our shores.” 

“Not quite as long ago. I wish it had been. My 
roots would have gone deeper then, to hold my own 
and keep it.” 

The Squire’s smile was so friendly and disarming 
that another might have missed the deep under-current. 
Out of his misery, and the shame that was his because 
he had shouldered it—out of the lean, hungry months 
and the incessant toil—Jasper found now the true note 

» that had steadied him throughout the hazard. 

“Stick to it, boy,” said Oastler, putting a kindly 
hand on his arm. ‘“‘ Machinery is of yesterday, and 
teaches no man anything worth knowing. But your 
peat-fire yonder—and your younger fire up here— 
they re of the comely things that prosper and abide.” 

He glanced about him, and the tired lines in his face 
were blotted out as he saw the hills billowing away and 

over tothesundown. The peace that was of ancient days 
came round him, the calling of the lover, and the little, 
restless breeze. As in a vision—for the Heights were 
kindly to all dreamers—he saw the true Grail for a 
moment of exquisite and sudden gladness. His years 
of effort—the laughter that had been ready to guard 
his weariness of mills and politics—the sick, astounding 
weariness that came often to him—they were cleared 
away, as sunlight clears the mists. It was all worth 
while. 

And now the Grail was lost to view; but, where the 
shepherd once had gone, following phantom sheep, he 
saw.a never-ending march of children who lifted happy 
faces to him, then glanced at Jasper, and smiled as 
they went by. 
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“These lands are haunted, Squire,” said Oastler 
presently. 

“Packed thick with ghosts, sir—evil and good, and 
the wishy-washy sort. They come and try to scare me 
from my work, but I’ve learned not to heed them.” gq 

Oastler shook himself into the practical world of 
everyday. He saw a man anda maid who were des- 
tined for each other, so far as he could judge—a comely 
and a gallant pair—and it seemed right that they 
- should be left alone. So he told them that he had 

business in the Dale before he came to sup at Moor- 
seats, and left them in this wilderness of moor, amid the 
acres that Jasper was snatching from its mouth. 

They faced each other, these two who had been 
lovers» and comrades since their childhood’s days. | 
The ache and hardship of their separation—the love- 
lore it had taught them, deeper than any easy road of 
marriage could have shown—the wonder now of find- 
ing each other on the open hills, with the wizardry of 
heath and sundown and crying plover round them— 
all was gathered into their hands. 

Yet still Jasper made no step toward her, but stood 
far off, like a would-be worshipper who feels himself 
too soiled to enter the church door. That had been 
the way-of his caring for her, since gossip had spattered 
him with mud she must not share. 

“We talked about punctilio once, your mother 
and I,” said Hazel, demure and roguish both. ‘“‘ We 
agreed that it was a fine, mettled horse to ride. But 
then, of course, the trouble about a thoroughbred is 
that he’ll carry you till he drops, and you with him. 
No, you will not interrupt me, Jasper. There has 
‘been a cloud about you of some kind—some gossip set 
about that I can only guess at. Why did you not 
bring it to me?” 

“Because I had to kill it first, child.”  - 


““You trusted me so little? Am I so—so slight — 


and helpless—that all the dragons in the wood must» 
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be slain by you?” Her eyes grew bright, her voice 
deep and steady. “ You ought to have come, and 
told me yes or no, if it were true. If they lied—as of 
course they do—I should have gone about the parish 
saying that my man never stooped from his full height. 
And if—if it were true—why, then I should have told 
them that my man could do what he pleased, since he 
had rescued Mr. Oastler’s children. And I’m talking 
so fast, and showing you so much of my heart. But, 
Jasper, I’ve been lonely since you left me. I feel 
grown-up, and old, and ugly.” 

Jasper laughed from sheer delight. She was so much 
in earnest, so young and dainty in her charm, so made 
up of sunlight, and wayward, woodland shadows, that 
the winter’s spite went by. He looked neither before. 
nor after, but kissed her once for all, and wondered 
that gossip could have hindered them so long. 

__“ Goldilocks, we’re mated,” he said, as they went 
down the pasture with a deep, still content about 
them. 

. “Tt is all like steps in a ladder—just like steps in a 
ladder. It had to be, Jasper, since—since you found 
me in the wood.” 

So many things had to be, they explained to each 
other—so many secrets were shared at last—that this 
world of ruddy sunset seemed too small for them. 
They turned slowly homeward, side by side,/ content 
to know that no hardship would ever matter again 
in this new world of theirs. 

Yet that night, as he watched Hazel’s light gleam 
out across the misty valley, a shadow stole across his 
well-being. Something would always matter. He knew 
it, now that he found himself alone. He might bring 
Hazel all that he had to give, but it would be shadowed 
by the Dale’s remembrance of Nutter’s lass. 

Again his dark hour came to him; for his caring was 
not of yesterday, and it was clean as Cringle Water. 
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CHAPTER XX 


JOURNEYS ENDING 


een, eee ke 


Dick, the prodigal, came swinging home through — 


Consett, three days later, and encountered Murgatroyd 


at the Elm Tree Tavern, where he stayed to slake a 


well-found thirst. 


The mili-master glanced up as he came in, and nodded — 


a rough greeting. “ Pleased to see you, after all this 
while. You're the best 0’ the Moorseats breed, I always 
said, with none of their mucky pride about you.” 

Old antipathy to the man was roused in a moment, 
as if the wanderer had never left the Dale. “‘ Mucky 
is as mucky does, Murgatroyd. Are you still breaking 
children on your cursed mill-wheel ? ” 

Murgatroyd’s tone altered suddenly. He took a 
gulp at his mug, and Dick saw by the quavering hand 
that it was one of many such long draughts. 


“T won’t be told o’ them. I won’t hear them spoken ~ 


of, I tell you. That would be a daft trick, wouldn’t it, 


when I’ve found a way to drown those bairns that go 


haunting me? ”’ 


Dick listened, with a hard, sick dismay, as the other 


maundered on. Knowledge of drunkards gleaned over- — 
seas told him that Murgatroyd was far gone, and ripe | 


for other hauntings that he did not dream of. 
“What I does is this,” went on the mill-master. “I 
was shy of liquor once. It hindered money-making. 


Then Richard Oastler came putting his ugly face into | 
the village, and naught went right afterwards. He like 


as he bewitched the place. I couldn’t go home at 


dusk, but bairns came running i’ front o’ me, trip-— 
ping me up—and bairns following helter-skelter after- — 
wards—and me that never had chick nor child 0’ my — 


own, and never wanted any. But I’ve found a way 


wi them, I have. For every one o’ them that comes — 
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_erying and sobbing, I step into the Elm Tree here, and 
drown the lile, daft thing in a mug o’ rum. It takes a 
deal o’ rum, and costs a lot o’ money—but I drown ’em, 
safe as Judgment.” 

Dick finished his pint of ale, and turned without a 
word. Murgatroyd had never been comely to hear or 
see, but now he was so past himself, so utterly un- 
lovely and forlorn, that he roused a kind of grudging 
pity. 

“So you're going, without a good-bye or a hand- 
shake?” said the other, moved to maudlin fierceness. 
“Well, then, you can just ask your brother what he’s 
doing with his pride these days.” 

Dick wondered idly what he meant, then forgot 
Consett and its foulness as he went up the well-remem- 
bered track that led to Nutter’s farm. He had missed 

“Jess during his exile, and the way of his heart for her 
had been made plain by many a rough road and by 
many a camp-fire when he could not sleep o’ nights. 
If it was not she who had brought him home, it was 
because he had found his luck out there and hoped to 
make enough from gold-winning to buy a prosperous 
farm before he asked her to come and share it with him, 

All the way up the track, the wild-rose fragrance of 
the hedgerows caught his memory unawares. There 

“was the smell of the hay, too, as it lay in browning 
furrows to the sunlight. It was good to find an end to 
wandering, with Jess at the finish of it. 

As he neared the farm, and saw Nutter busy in the 
meadow, he looked for the sunbonnet that made Jess 
bonnier than any woman need be. He grew impatient 
when he could not see her, working busily as of old; 
for, like all his race, he needed his desires to come quick 
and ready to his hand. 

Nutter came down the meadow with long, easy 
strides, raking the hay as he went, and halted at the 
boundary-wall to mop his brow. 

“ Hardish work, eh, Reuben ? ” said Dick. 

The other turned, and a quiet smile of welcome 
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came about his big, good-natured mouth when he saw 
the wanderer leaning over the wail, as if there had — 
been no break of intercourse since yesterday. “3 
‘Nay, easy, if it weren’t for this durned sun that’s 
like a furnace. I never knew such heat. And where 
have you been, Master Dick, if a plain body might 
ask?” 

“Over the world’s rim, and a bit beyond. I was 
doing well, too, for the first time in a random life— 
seeing a lile fortune in the making, Reuben.” 

‘Then why, for sake’s sake, did ye come back again? 
There’s naught to be earned hereabouts, save sweat 
and the rheumatics.” ; : 

Dick did not answer for awhile. Doubt assailed him 
for the first time since he gave up much for the twin 
who had summoned him across the seas. ‘“‘ How is the 
Squire these days?’ he asked suddenly, dreading the 
answer. . 

“Hale and hearty, and getting rich in earnest. Least- 
ways, his lands are. I neversawsuch a change in a man. 
Early and late he’s at it—getting the last o’ Lonesome — 
_ Heights into tillage again, or mending fences here and 
there, or seeing that the backsliding sort pay up their 
rents the very day they can afford them.” 

“And I fancied he neéded me,” said Dick, with 
rueful laughter at himself and all things. ‘“‘ Nutter, _ 
you know that old-wives’ tale about the chain that 
binds twins together? Id no time to think of it in 
the busy life out yonder, until it began to pluck and — 
nag at me unawares. I put it down to a touch of 
the sun, or malaria, or what not; but the chain tight- 
-ened, bit by bit, and dragged me home at last. Well, 
I was always a bit of a fool; and I'll be getting back 
again, after I’ve seen my folk at Moorseats.”’ 

Again his glance sought the meadow, and the farm- 
stead up above, for a glimpse of a trim figure that did 
not come. om 

‘““Where’s Jess?” he asked impatiently. ‘She used — 
to help you with the hay.” . : 
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Nutter’ s cheery face hardened, lest the tears should 
come. ‘ Jess? She’s over at Consett yonder.” 

“To be sure, it’s market-day there.” 

“ Ay, it’s. market- -day, to be sure ; but she’s in Consett 
on a quieter sort of errand—in the kirkyard. 2 

And now a great weakness came round Dick’s knees, © 
a dizziness about his heart. ‘‘ Putting flowers on 
somebody’s grave?” he asked, fighting disaster with 
vague and desperate hope. 

“Nay, ligging in her own. She happened a mis- 
fortune, like, and died of it.” Nutter’s remembrance 
of his shame and loss grew to finer issues and a further 
goal. “ But she left me a fine boy, she did, and I’m 
teaching him to toddle. It’ 's good to be a grandfather, 
even by come-chancy ways.’ 

Dick steadied himself as best he could. The shock 
was sudden and appalling. He knew to ‘the full now 
what the lass had meant to him, the emptiness and 
heartache that would be wife to him henceforward 
till he died: The farm he had hoped to buy one day 
from his gold-winnings—the joy of his home-coming 
to scent of hay and maythorn, because he would kiss 
Jess again and tell her of his plans—the daft and tender 
thoughts of her that had kept him company up the 
lane—he understood to the full the joy that had been 
and was gone. Another cup was offered him, in this 
moment of clear self-communion; and he drank it to 
the dregs, without whining, and felt stronger for the 
draught. 

“The Squire has been bothered a lile bit,” said 
Nutter by and by, ‘and I’m sorry for it. But he 
carries wide shoulders, and throws off gossip like a 
bunch of windle-straws.” 

What gossip, Reuben ? ”’ 

“Nay, it’s sheer idleness to tell it. You know Silas 
Stott, with his face like neither a man’s nor a woman’s, 
but made up o’ the worst 0’ both? Well, my lass came 
to Squire, it seems, to ask if he could help find her 
poacher-mate who’d got into some bother over in Hard- 
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castle’s country. Jess told me as much herealé thas : 


her lad was not of the Dale, I mean, but lived over-hill. 


But one of Stott’s cronies sees your prother put a hand } 


on her shoulder in the dusk, and hears him bid her keep 
heart alive until her trouble ended.” 

Again Dick was shaken by some tumult of the soul. 
The easy-going days were swept away, like a veil that 
had hidden knowledge from him. He knew now why 
Jasper had called and called to him across the seas, 
and would not be comforted till he came. Theré was 


Hazel, yonder at Langcotes—slim and dainty, claiming — 


always homage and great caring from his brother—and 


the shadow of a cloud about his name would drive Jasper 


near to madness, because it hurt the woman of his choice. 

““The gossip touched my brother ? ” he asked. 

“Ay, touched him deep and sore; but he got 
up again, like the game moer-bird he is. It taught 
him how to till his acres, too—and that’s more than 
your father ever rightly learned, if ye’ll excuse the 
freedom.” 


Reuben’s neighbour—the widow from the farm above — 


his own—came down. with a basket of bread-and-cheese 
and ale on one arm, and on the other a lusty babe that 
kicked and crowed from sheer j joy in life. 

‘“Got back fro’ your wanderings, have ye, Master 


Dick? ” said the widow, with the frank smile of wel- _ 


come that was always ready for him in the Dale. 


Again Dick had to steady himself. ‘Bad ha’- 


pennies have a way of coming back.” He glanced 
at the bairn, and touched its cheek, with diffidence, 
and felt an odd stirring at his wayward heart when it 
smiled at him. “So this is poor Jess’ slad?”’ 

“Ay, and a lustier never lived,” said Nutter, quick 


to voice the only gladness left to him. “I was proud oO” - 


my lands once—but, dang me, if the lile chap doesn’t 
make me lazy nowadays. I get playing with him, and 
forget my work.” 

After the farm-wife had gone her ways again, taking 
the child with her, Dick looked the other in the face. 
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__ “They were not so far wrong, when they saddled 
Moorseats with their gossip,” he said. ‘The lad who 
went poaching, over Squire Hardcastle’s way, was— 
was myself, Nutter—but I’m older by many a year 
since I learned your news.” . 

Reuben stood back a little, as if a blow had struck 
him unawares. ‘Tell me you’re lying, Master Dick— 
just teil me you’re lying, and have done with it. You’ve 
been free and friendly at my house, since you were 
ladkin-height—eaten and drunk with me 3 

“ Will you listen ? ” broke in Dick, quick and masterful 
because he was in bitter pain. ‘‘ Over and over again 
I asked her to marry me, in the old days; and all my 
thoughts in coming home—after the Squire’s trouble 
*—were of Jess. There’s a wonderful new country over- 
seas, Nutter, that you’ve never seen—and I thought, 
all the way home, that she’d find the liberty she needed 
out there, and none to question whether she used knife 
and fork aright.” 

Nutter reached out a hand, and smiled as if some 
burden, shouldered over-long, were eased. “‘ You’re 
no liar, lad. Jess told me the same tale, the night 
before she died, about her man who’d got into poach- 
ing trouble. She said he was true and trusty, and 
asked me to believe it—said he’d always meant honest 
by her, and knew naught of her trouble when he sailed 
away.” 

“Tt was like her,’ said Dick, and turned his face 
aside; for scent of the hay, and singing of the larks 
overhead, turned all his manhood into weakness. 

“‘ Ay, like her. She had her whimsies, to be sure. 
So have I—and I fathered her. It seems to me like 
this, lad. A few folk walk safe and pretty-prat, and 
most of us go blundering. But I’m blithe and glad 
to know just how ‘twas between my lass and you. 
There was a sort o’ wedlock in your hearts, I take it.” 

“Ves, a sort of wedlock,” said Dick wearily; ‘‘ and 


she died of it.” 
“Never lose heart, my lad. Life asks so much of | 
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a man. I was near to killing you not long since, and — 
now I’m all for fatherhood —just for remembrance of 
the day your own father came to the -harvest-supper. 
He was near to death, as we all saw, and he bade us 
look to you daft twins if ought happened to him. Eh, © 
but things are queer. I couldn’t give you a reason, 
but my heart’s softer than it’s been since Jess went.” 

The two of them stood there in silence for awhile, 
listening to the moor-birds and the bleat of growing 
lambs about the mother-ewes. Little by little their — 
own suffering and unrest were gathered up, it seemed, 
into the big arms of the world about them—arms that 
had sheltered many a backsliding and repentance © 
since this old, old Dale first learned motherhood. 

“‘There’s one matter that puzzles me,” said Nutter, 
turning by and by. “‘ You saw the little ’un just now 
—knew it was flesh 0’ your flesh—and you never so 
much as took it in your arms.” 

‘‘T daren’t. I was feeling too much, Reuben. No 
need to let Widow Wood guess the secret, as she might 
have done if I’d not steadied myself. Though, to be 
‘sure, all the parish will have to know it soon or late.”’ | 

“Nay, why should it? Squire has lived it down by — 
now—and his lands the better for it, as I told ye— 
and there’s no use in stirring gossip’s graveyard soil. — 
‘It’s a festering, unclean sort of earth.” 

“But my brother called me home for that, Reuben. — 
Clean tillage or dirty, I have to do it. He likes to 
carry a proud head, as you know.” 

Nutter could only wonder at the steady self-reliance © 
of this man who had been wont to follow any random 
breeze that blew. “A pity Jess was not spared,” 
he thought, as he watched Dick stride over the sunny © 
hill-crest. ‘‘ They were just marrow one to t’other, — 
and the bairn would have taught ’em a lot o’ wonder- — 
ful things. If it’s taught a doiting grandfather like 
me so much—sakes, what those two would have — 
learned |!” ; : 

Dick’s way to Moorseats took him down through 
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Dainty Hollow, and he found Hunchback Robbie 
sitting with his dreams beside the pool. 

“You look pleased with the world, Robbie,” said 
Dick, who had always had a kindly pity for this marred 
fragment of creation. 

The hunchback glanced at him with welcome, but 
without surprise. ‘“‘Why shouldn’t I be, Master 
Dick? There’s been a moil o’ trouble in the Dale, and 
Squire killing himself with land-winning, because the 
sorrow’s nagging at his heart. I’ve a deal o’ time 
to think of other folk’s worries, and they weary me 
just time and time. I was at the worst of it awhile 
since, till a queer sort o’ stillness came over me, and 
I knew you were stepping over-hill.” 

“How should I help the Dale’s trouble? ”’ asked 
the other, awed and curious to learn if Robbie shared 
his secret. 

“T couldn’t tell ye; but ye had to come, because 
your twin was needing- you. And now you're here, 
and that’s all about it.” 

Dick came to Moorseats with his purpose strength- 
ened and refined to the one clear issue; for the hunch- 
back, out of his lonely dreams, was apt to build roads 
for stronger men to walk upon. 

The Squire was coming in at the gate of Moorseats 
when Dick reached it. The meeting was so sudden, 
so unexpected, that all the prodigal’s light-heartedness 
returned to him. : 

“ Tt’s good to see you, Jasper,’ he said—“ especially 
with a gun under your arm and a rabbity smell about 
you. They told me you were growing to be a sort 
of second Jacob, land-winning and money-grabbing, 
but you’re Esau still.” 5 

Jasper never grudged a moment of the suffering 
gone and ended. It was all worth while, now that 
Dick was here, with a jest on his lips, as of old, and 
his hand-grip warm and ready. ‘You've prospered 
out yonder,” he said. ‘ What brings you home, lad? ” 

“Oh, a feeling in the bones that you were needing 


4 
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me. It’s all absurd, now that we’re grown men—but ~ 
I’m here, Jasper. How is the little mother?” _ : 

“Brave and well, lad, and missing you. You're — 
more to her than the rest of the world put together.” 

So then a cloud came round Dick, and his purpose — 
grew infirm and weakly. If the confession must be ; 
made, best make it now and speedily. He found © 

Mrs. Holt in the room that had been a nursery once, — 
’ when Jasper and he were puling babes; and she turned ¥ 
at sound of his footsteps, and looked at him with hunger 
in her eyes—hunger, and a fear lest he happened to be 
the ghost of his substantial seif. 

“But, Dick, it’s surely too good to be true,” she — 
said. 
When the storm of happiness and tears was ended, 
Dick braced himself to the endeavour asked of him. 
And how he broke the tidings to her—and the wild, — 
astounding grief that her chosen one had blundered— — 
her swift excuses for him, and the mother-love that — 
steadied his purpose, though her heart was aching — 
for herself and him—these affairs were hidden from — 
Jasper, when the three met at supper, and talked of — 
old days and new, and laughed over many a bygone — 
jest of this hale countryside. 

Throughout that week the brothers rode together, © 
or took Timothy Wanless and his ferrets with them — 
to the rocky lands where conies had their burrows, 
or fished when a heavy night of rain brought the peat- — 
brown spate down Cringle Water. 3 

“Tt’s a good life out yonder, and a free,’”’ said Dick, 
as they came home on one of these eVenings when — 
the sundown dallied with the dusk; ‘“‘ but there’s one — 
thing I miss always.” | 

Jasper thought he was about to make confession— 
had looked for it long since, and wondered that his — 
brother had kept silence, when half the Dale must : 
have told him by now what had chanced since his leaving 
home, and what gossip had made of it. 

“What was it, fae ?”’ he asked, with ready sympathy. — 
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_ “ Reality—just that. I never knew what the old 
Dale meant till I left it. Over there men haven’t an 
inch of foothold, somehow. There’s nothing but the top 
of things, under a glaring sky—nothing grey and ancient, 
no traditions—no—no reverence, Jasper, for fore-elders 
they never had. And now you're laughing at me.” 

“You’re.so new a convert, Dick, to these settled 
ways of ours.” 

~“T needed to get over-seas to understand. You 
never smell the moors, or lavender growing near the 
bee-hives. I can’t explain it to you, Jasper, but it’s 
very real, the loneliness.” 

Jasper could make nothing of his brother’s gravity, 
of the burden that seemed to be weighing down on 
“him. ‘He did not guess the way of Dick’s home-coming_ 
-—of the yearning in his heart for gilly-flowers, and 
ancient cleanliness, and Jess’s voice—as it might have 
been—when she told him of her need and let him give 
her the shelter she had put aside so often. And he 
guessed nothing at all of Dick’s talk with the mother he 
loved, and had dishonoured too. 

From utter weariness Dick laughed, as he shifted 
his gun from one tired shoulder to the other. “I 
shall remember that last shot of yours, Jasper, when- 
ever my spirits are running low. There was you on the 
high side of the spinney, and me on the low side, and 
Timothy Wanless beating the wood with that lurcher 
of his that’s like a bit of original sin. And we went to 
sleep, I fancy, till we heard Timothy shout, ‘ She’s 
coming your way, Squire.’ And so she was, Jasper— 
I was out of gun-shot, but could see her lopping your 
way like a thing bewitched. And you got out of sleep, 
and fired, and I saw the shot go splintering against 
a rock a foot above her.” 

‘Six inches; but, anyway, Timothy has taken the 
est down-dale by this time, and we’ll let it rest there.” 

And still, as they neared Moorseats, the Squire 
wondered that this twin of his, bound to him by sym- 
pathy and by long sacrifice, said no word of what was 
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in the hearts of both. His astonishment increased 
the next morning, when Dick came—donned in his best 
‘wearing gear, routed out from some old cupboard 
remembered through his exile—and took his place 
beside him in the gig that was to drive them both to 
Consett church. - 

“ The little mother is too tired to.come,” explained 
Dick, ‘“‘and it seemed a pity to waste a seat in the 

ig.” 

: They came to the tavern that stood neighbour to 
the church, left the gig in charge of a friendly ostler, 
and. went through scattered companies of worshippers 
until they reached the private stairway leading up to 
the family pew—the pew “reared half between earth 
and heaven,” as Dick had been wont to say in the 
heedless days. 

There was no levity about him now. Absence, and 
grief of heart, had quickened every sense. The mellow 
dignity of Psalm and Litany, the brooding, kindly 
presence of prayers uttered here aforetime, generation — 
after generation—they stole into heart and mind and 
spirit, till for awhile he forgot all else. — 

Many a curious glance went upward to the pew, — 
and there were some who felt a smug and secret joy 
in the irony that time had brought about. The reck- 
less ne’er-do-weel was standing yonder, blameless ~ 
compared with the Squire who stood beside him—the 
Squire whose pride had been so buoyant, whose zeal 
for Oastler’s bairns had set all save the mill-masters 
praising him. 

The Squire caught these glances, and understood 
them; for his brother’s silence touching Jess, his pres- 
ence here, touched the raw nerve of a penance undergone 
too long. Sek. 

Dick himself was far away from the living folk below. — 
They were of yesterday, like the country over-seas 
that he had left, and he needed stronger help. What he 
purposed to dowas so simple, yet so hard. Generous 
and easy-going, he liked to be cared for by his neighbours 
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as he loved sunlight and warm breezes. As the service 
neared its end, doubt of his strength increased; but 
ministry of worshippers unseen increased fourfold to 
conquer waywardness. Because he was in bitter pain 
and simple as a child asking succour, aid came to him 
inneed. Into his being stole a knowledge and a wonder 
so deep, so sure and trusty that never till the world ended, 
and beyond, could it be doubted. He understood all 
_ the repose and’awe and high romance that had gathered 
round this grey old church in his exiled, hungry dreams 
_ of home—understood, too, that Jess was not dead at all, 
but had only gone over the hill-tops a little ahead of 
him, and was waiting till he joined her, soon or late. 

Again a weakness came about him, as parson and 
Clerk left the three-decker pulpit, and his penance 
time drew near. And again his fears were brushed 
_ aside. After all, who but he had the right to claim 
the two of them—the dead and the living—for his own ? 

They came out into the busy kirkyard, Jasper and 
he. And temptation met him boldly here, as it is 
apt to do after fearing to show any but a shrouded 
face inside. He was assailed by all and sundry, eager 
to welcome a lad they had loved for his open heart 
and his daft, harum-scarum ways; and they bade 
him stay on among them and have done with wander- 
ing. Friendly, and heartening, and warm as a fire 
on a chilly, east-wind night, their greetings were to 
Dick; and he wavered for one sick and giddy moment. 

Then he turned to his brother. ‘ Jasper, where is 
poor Jess Nutter buried? ” he asked. 

And now the people fell apart, wondering what 
was to come—-as Jasper wondered, when he pointed to 
a turfed grave almost at Dick’s feet. 

““T came home to marry her,” said Dick, his voice 

unsteady—‘‘ and God knows I came too late.” 

__ Seeing his face—the sorrow and the strength of it— 
the people stood for awhile, dazed by the confession. 
Then, with kindly reverence, they went their ways; 
but not till they had seen the Squire turn to Hazel, 
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with.an impulse beyond mastery or control, and glance ~ 
at her. So much went to that glance—liberty to claim — 
her, with open honour—the long struggle ended that — 
had bent his back to spadework up yonder on the — 
Heights—freedom to go their ways together, unhampered — 
‘by a borrowed shame. And then Jasper lost his gladness 
for awhile. He was knowing what Dick suffered at | 
the graveside. ee 

Royd and his girl went forward together through 
the kirkyard with the Squire; and at the gate Royd — 
turned with a quiet smile. 

“JT know something about dogs and guns, Jasper, 
but nothing at all of what you two feel for each other. 
Marriages of your kind happen once in a hundred © 
years, or two thousand, and I'll leave you to it. There’s | 
a bottle of port waiting for me up at Langcotes, lad— | 
and good luck to you.” 

They gathered the years into their hands, these 
two. The childish hardship long ago, when the dragons — 
were so real, and he had fought valiantly for her—the 
easy, summer days as they grew up together, and life © 
spread out before them like a field of buttercups and 
daisies—the winter’s spite when Jasper had gone into 
a far, cold country for her honour’s sake, and had seemed ~ 
to care no more for her—the trouble of it was forgotten 
in this moment of betrothal. 

Then Hazel went apart, till her tears were ended 
and she could show an April face to Jasper—half sun- 
shine and half rain. é 

“Go back to Dick,” she said, “I shall never again 
be jealous of him. The pity of it—all that he’s missed — 
in life—and all that we have, we two—Jasper, surely 
you understand ? ”’ : 

He did her bidding, now that he was free to please — 
her light whims and the deeper ones; but half across 
the graveyard he halted, seeing his happy-go-lucky | 
brother standing with bent head at the grave of Nutter’s — 
lass. He halted, and turned about, and waited till the 
communion was ended. 
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Dick had learned much since the home-coming; 
but this orderly and usual Sabbath had proved him 
by fire, and sword, and the salt water of tears that 
eat inward, because a man’s pride will not give them 
outward flow. His caring for Jess—his knowledge 
that there would never be another to gladden his days 
for him, or make music out of common things—his 
fire of sorrow because he had left her lonely in her 
travail—out of these matters he found, not happiness 
‘as he had known it, but a sure, abiding peace, as if 
God walked with him, knowing the heartache and 
surrender, and the exquisite, swift pain. ' 

Jasper linked his arm in his, as Dick got from the 
grave and stood to his full, comely height. 

_ “Come home to the little mother, Dick,” he said. 
* She’s needing you day-long, and nothing I can say | 
will comfort her.” 


THE END 
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